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The Pulse of the 


The Far West The Far West is doing exceedingly well, 
and Its Stake thank you. Its 1919 crops have been sold 
inE at record prices. Despite doubled prices 
in Kurope : ; 

its lumber industry cannot get cars enough 


Silver is higher than it has been for 
forty years and still going up. Copper, zinc and lead are 
holding their own. Live-stock prices are improving. Every 
willing worker is employed, bank deposits are shooting 
skyward and merchants have more business than they can 
handle. Strikes have practically ceased, unrest is diminish- 
ing, the war and Europe are rapidly being forgotten by the 
average man. 

But this highly satisfactory condition can’t last if Europe 
goes from bad to worse. Many times it has been pointed 
out in these pages that Europe must buy not only our sur- 
plus copper, fruit, lumber, barley, beans and other products 
to keep Western mines and mills running full blast, but that 
Europe must also be able to absorb the surplus cotton of 
the South, the surplus wheat of Kansas, the surplus wheat 
and manufactures of the Middle West if the American 
market for Western products is to be kept wide open. 
Therefore the course of events in Europe is of direct, inti- 
mate and personal importance to every man and woman in 
America, East, South or West. 

What is going on in Europe? 


to supply the demand. 
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bles and other diseases caused by malnutrition are keeping 
the grave-diggers working overtime. Because Europe has 
never been peopled by such dense masses, the present 
suffering is without parallel and, if allowed to grow and in- 
crease, it will infect all civilization. 

What can be done to improve conditions? 


U U 


It’s up to America. The United States, 
the one solvent, immensely wealthy nation 
among the great powers, can dictate the 
terms upon which it will save Europe. 
The United States has been in a position to dictate for three 
years, but it has not made use of its vast power. It has 
hoped that Europe would have sense enough, foresight and 
wisdom enough to heed the plain warnings and extricate 
itself from the morass of imperialistic jingoism. Instead of 
extricating itself Europe, misled by the prospect of un- 
limited, blindly-given American support, has plunged 
deeper and deeper into the nationalistic swamp. Now it 
is time to call a halt. 

Every European government, except the late neutrals, is 
confronted this year by a huge deficit running into billions. 
Yet every European government is spending unheard-of 
sums onarmaments. If Europe 


America Can 
Force Europe 
to Save Itself 





U OU 
Death Awaits 


England is re- 


One Hundred covering rap- 
idly, so far as 


“Hs ] ‘ 
Million People private enter- 


prise is concerned. France is 
recovering far more slowly. 
Italy is lagging behind France. 
The neutrals are in good shape. 
But from the Rhine east Europe 
is on the brink of chaos. Con- 
tinental Europe, according to 
Hoover, has one hundred million 
more people than it can feed 
out of its own resources. They 
made a scant living by trans- 
forming imported raw materials 
into finished articles for export. 
Both imports and exports have 
practically ceased. Unless ex- 
ports and imports speedily re- 
turn to normal, these hundred 
million must emigrate or starve. 
And they can’t emigrate. It’s 
a physical impossibility to move 
them. Therefore they are be- 
ginning to starve. 

In Vienna the hearses can’t 
transport the dead children. 
The number of tiny corpses is 
too great. From the Rhine 
east tuberculosis, intestinal trou- 
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The Pied Piper the 


wants to avoid general bank- 
ruptcy, it must disarm and do 
it at once. There is no other 


way to avoid bankruptcy. That 
is the first step. 
The backbreaking arma- 


ments must be displaced by a 
genuine League of Nations, 
comprising all the peoples, in- 
cluding Russia and Germany. 


This real League of Nations 
must at once take steps to re-" 
vise the Treaty of Versailles. 
Two million Austrian women 
and children cannot be con- 
demned to a_ slow, horrible 
death merely because ‘France 


declines to allow Austria to join 
Germany. If France, in the 
words of Hoover, wants to keep 
Austria in a perpetual poor 
house of economic and political 
isolation, France will have to 
pay the cost of maintaining this 
poor house. 

Immediate disarmament and 
immediate revision of the Ver- 
sailles treaty on the basis of 
President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points will save Europe and 
brighten America’s, the world’s, 
future. The United States has 
power to enforce these 
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Gale, in the Hi My E Times 
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Reid, in the San Francisco Bulletin 


Back from Elba! 


remedies. But they won’t be applied so long as Woodrow 
Wilson is president. The one man really qualified to make 
the best, the most constructive international use of Ameri- 
ca’s tremendous economic power is Herbert Hoover. 


vu UD 


The One Man _—_ Hoover knows Europe and knows America. 
Who Measures He can’t be deceived. The wool can’t be 

pulled over his eyes. He does not deal in 
Up to the Job altruistic platitudes and tinseled generali- 
ties. He emerged from the debacle of the Paris conference 
as the one clear-headed, straight-thinking, swift-acting con- 
structive figure. If the Senate should agree to a compro- 
mise and ratify the Treaty with reservations, the President 
should appoint Herbert Hoover the American representa- 
tive on the Supreme Council of the League of Nations with 
full and unlimited power to act, without leading strings 
from the White House or political wires from the Capitol. 
Such an appointment would go far in curing the mistakes 
made while the Treaty was being manufactured. 


U v 


The chief usefulness of Secretary of State 
Lansing lies in his sartorial impeccability 
and in his pliability. He is ideally suited 
to the task of acting as a presidential rub- 
ber stamp. In the Paris Conference he spoke once, arising 
to remark that the American delegation would render its 
report later. At home he did not do much more, but when 
he did move and act, the consequences were disastrous. 
Mr. Lansing is principally responsible for the loss of the 
vast and rich territory known as Eastern Siberia to the 
white race. Mr. Lansing invited the Japanese to participate 
in a little expedition to rescue the Czecho-Slovaks from the 


The Cost of 
the Rubber- 
Stamp Cabinet 


Bolsheviks. When this invitation reached Tokyo, the 
Mikado threw his crown into the air and the Eider States- 
men danced a joyous oriental fox trot. Even in their wildest 
dreams it had never occurred to them that the American 
Secretary of State would hand them Eastern Siberia on a 
silver platter garnished with red, white and blue lettuce 
leaves. 

They jumped at the chance. The United States sent 
seven thousand men and pulled them out again after two 
years. The Japanese sent seventy thousand men and they 
are still there, with not the slightest intention of ever going 
home again unless two new little brown men come for every 
one that goes. 

Manchuria, Korea, Mongolia and Shantung are under 
Japanese control. Eastern Siberia lives under the Rising 
Sun flag. Most assuredly Japan has good reason to bestow 
the distinguished service medal upon Mr. Lansing. 

What Japanese control of Eastern Siberia means will be- 
come speedily known to the shippers, merchants and ex- 
porters of Seattle and San Francisco. 


U U 


Lenine’s Hand Some months ago it was recommended in 
Reaches for these columns that the blockade against 
British India soviet Russia be lifted in order to give 
communism a chance to fall to pieces of its 
own weight. Since 1918 it has become increasingly evident 
that the Lenine-Trotsky régime was held in the saddle 
principally by outside pressure and by the bloody tyranny 
of Kolchak, Yudenitch and other would-be dictators in the 
“liberated” territory. Soon after the pressure was relieved, 
thecommunist majority must inevitably tumble from its seat. 
Now England and France, unable to bear longer the 
tremendous cost of Bolshevik baiting, have decided to 
write off the billion-dollar expense of the Russian adventure 
and to let Russia settle its internal affairs in its own way. 
Unfortunately, however, they will discover that they have 
created a Frankenstein. Through their attacks they forced 
Trotsky to build up a large, well equipped army. This 
army is rapidly advancing southeast, threatening the British 
hold not only on the rich Baku oil fields, but on Persia and 
Mesopotamia as well. 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


Only a Spectator 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 





Scenes in Zion Canyon, Utah, the youngest member of our National Park family. Left: El Gobernador, a spectacular white mountain of stone. 
Right: Traveling through the “Narrowe,” where the sheer walls rise over 2000 fect and are at places only twenty feet apart 


The possibilities of the new situation created by the grow- 
ing military power of the soviets are astounding. Soviet 
Russia is self-sufficient; it no longer fears British sea power, 
and a renewal of a complete blockade is impossible. If 
England endeavors to hold the Russian oil fields by force of 
arms, she may find herself compelled to mobilize on a grand 
scale to ward off Russian attacks on India. And a large- 
scale war with the sovicts to protect spoils will be-exceed- 
ingly unpopular with the British workers. 

The proper thing to do is to give back to Russia that 
which was Russian and to allow the colossus to arrange his 
household according to his own ideas without foreign inter- 
ference either on the Black Sea, the Caspian or in Siberia. 


U U 


The war against the high price of fresh 
and the Public’s milk continues with unabatcd fury along 
Good Will the Pacific Coast. Primarily the fight is 

not directed against the producer, but 
rather against the distributor. It’s the old story of the mid- 
dleman who asks more for his service in delivering the 
commodity than the producer receives for creating it. Cut 
of a retail price of 64 cents a gallon, for instance, certain 
California producers receive less than half and pay the 
freight, the distributor takes more than half and keeps the 
price up. 

The producer, working nine or ten hours a day seven days 
in the week and every day in the year, surely is entitled to 
30 cents a gallon. But he makes a mistake when he com- 
bines with the distributor to keep prices uniform the year 
round. During spring and summer when green feed is 
abundant and milk vlentiful, the public is entitled to a lower 
price because the cost of production is lower. But it doesn’t 
get this lower price, which means greater consumption. 
Instead of cutting the price from say 15 cents to 12 cents a 
quart, thereby increasing consumption of the cheaper arti- 
cle, producer and distributor combine to keep the price at 
15 cents. Instead of selling the surplus milk at a cheaper 
price, they divert it to creameries and cheese factories, 
thereby. losing money, which is ultimately paid by the con- 
sumer of the high-priced milk. 


Milk Profiteers 


During July, 1919, the milk combine diverted almost 
50,000 gallons of milk from the city of Stockton, California, 
selling this milk to creameries at a loss of $5600. In four 
spring months $86,000 worth of milk was diverted from the 
city of Oakland, California, and sold at a loss of $15,000, 
or ten cents a gallon. Had the consumer been given the 
benefit of this reduction, more babies would have had more 
miik, a wider milk market would have been developed and 
the public would not have harbored ill feeling against all 
factors in the milk business. 

The good will of the public is a precious asset. A lot of 
assorted profiteers and would-be monopolists will begin to 
realize this fact when it is too late. 


U U 


Late in January potatoes shipped from the 
Again Climb Yakima valley to Seattle were bought by 
3 wholesalers for S100 a ton or five cents a 
Price Ladder ~ . ; 
pound. The retailer naturally had to pay 
more so that he had to charge at least six and a half cents 
a pound. At the same time potatoes retailed in California 
for seven cents and more a pound. Hence the consumer 
rose in arms, cursed the profiteers and proceeded to buy 
fewer potatoes, thereby applying the one effective remedy. 

The commercizl potato crop in the country is short by at 
least 25,000 carloads as compared with the 1918 crop, which 
was not larve. In the Far West the farmers reduced the 
acreage and on this reduced area there was a short yield, 
cutting about one-third off the usual supply. Speculators 
and dealers took advantage of this situation. They bought 
early and paid the farmer from two to three cents a pound; 
they held back their supplies until the price was forced up 
and then they sold at four to six cents a pound, making a 
profit ranging from 50 to 200 per cent. 

Legal action will have little effect on the potato price. 
But mass action on the part of the consumer will. If every 
family will for a month cut its potato consumption in half, 
the hoarders will hurriedly dump their holdings on a falling 
market in order to get rid of them before the new potatoes 
come in. The remedy for extravagant potato prices lies in 
the consumer’s hand. 


Potatoes Once 
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Perry, tn the Portland Oregonian 
Secretary Baker: “Don't worry, Mr. President; I will not 


desert you!” 
How Clothing Exactly the same remedy can be applied 
Costs Gan Be __ in the case of the inflamed prices of cloth- 


er aa ing and shoes. For instance, there is no 
shortage of wool or leather. On Septem- 
ber 30th, according to government reports, there was on 
hand a stock of wool fifty per cent larger than in the pre- 
ceding-year—a stock sufficient to satisfy the country’s re- 
quirement for an entire year. Yet clothing prices were still 
rising. They were going up because too many people were 
buying fancy dress goods regardless of price, enabling manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers to keep on profiteering. 

It’s the same story in fancy shoes. So long as manufac- 
turers and dealers can dispose of their output at exaggerated 
prices, they will continue to do so. Only when the mass of 
consumers who actually go shopping will go without a pair 
of new shoes rather than be done a neat brown in the matter 
of price, only then will the skyrocketing costs be checked. 

If a hundred million people will each make a pair of shoes 
last two months longer, consumption will drop by seven- 
teen million pairs and prices will automatically come down. 
But so long as the inflated demand continues, nobody is to 
blame except the extravagant consumer. The remedy for 
exorbitant prices is in his hands at all times. 


U U 


Disadvantages We have been yelling for more foreign 
trade. Now that we have it, some of us do 
not like it at all. The publishers of Far 
Western newspapers, for instance. Dur- 
ing the last two years they have watched the cost of news- 
print paper rise from a minimum of 2% cents a pound to 
the present maximum of ten cents a pound. Worse yet, 
many of the smaller publishers are unable to obtain paper 
at all, principally because of our flourishing foreign trade 
in paper. 

Formerly most of the paper consumed in South and Cen- 
tral America, in Australia and the Orient came from the 
Scandinavian countries and Germany. Coal and ship 
shortage have reduced the Scandinavian output; Germany 
is no longer a factor; therefore the American paper export 
has made tremendous strides—at the expense of the home 
market. 

Ultimately this paper export business will be a splendid 
achievement for the Pacific Coast. We have the largest 


of Excessive 
Paper Exports 


supply of raw material for paper pulp in the country. Close 
to the pulp wood is undeveloped water power almost with- 
out limit, and both are adjacent to ocean transportation. 
But at present it takes a year to obtain the machinery for a 
new paper mill—and the expansion of foreign trade does not 
help the small publisher who is ruined by the paper famine. 


U U 


Last month we presented an outline of 
the plan to take every drop of rain falling 
on the watershedsof the Snake, the Colo- 
rado and other Western rivers, impound- 
ing this water behind a series of dams and putting it to work 
irrigating the desert, creating new homes, supplying vast 
quantities of hydroelectric energy. This project has now 
gone beyond the theoretical stage. The Western States 
Reclamation Association has discussed the project with the 
House and Senate irrigation committees and with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the interested parties agreeing on a 
bill authorizing a bond issue of $250,000,000 to be issued as 
needed. This bond issue will mot be a burden to the Govern- 
ment. The land benefited by the construction of the works 
will bear the entire charge for interest, sinking fund and 
capital. In addition this newly reclaimed land will produce 
incomes upon which the Government can and will levy both 
direct and indirect taxes. 

If the United States guarantees these bonds, they can be 
issued and sold at par with an interest rate of five per cent. 
By adding one per cent for a sinking fund, they can be re- 
tired in forty years. Considering the wealth of the country, 
it should not be difficult to absorb the bond issue and begin 
actual construction work in the spring of 1921. But the 
Far West will have to show a solid, active front if Congress 
is to be induced to pass the necessary legislation. 


U U 


Who Wants The country now owns the second largest 
to Be Merchant ™ercantile marine in the world, and this 
Marine Officer? institution is still inflicted with violent 

” growing pains. Its future is bright. The 
handicap of higher operating costs is gradually disappearing. 
Marine wages the world over have risen—Japanese wages 


West Moves 


to Realize 
Great Project 
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Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 
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excepted—almost to the American level. War construction 
in a measure equalized the cost of ships. American fuel oil 
and coal are cheaper than similar commodities abroad. If 
we can man our vessels with officers and crews that are more 
efficient than sailors of other nationalities, all remaining 
handicaps will vanish and the Stars and Stripes will once 
more signify maritime supremacy in every port of the world. 

At present there are not enough young American officers, 
both deck and engineer, to supply the growing fleet. Con- 
sidering the splendid opportunities offered by this new 
career, the number of applicants has been small. For half 
a century our eyes have been turned to the interior, now we 
shall have to direct them toward the sea again. 

The State of Washington has taken the lead in this turning 
process. On the suggestion of E. J. Griffith, father of the 
Sea Service Bureau that pulled thousands of young boys 
from the farm to the merchant marine during the war, the 
University of Washington has with the codperation of the 
Navy Department established a two-year nautical course 
for young men between 17 and 21 who will get their theo- 
retical training on land and acquire practical experience on 
the gunboat Vicksburg. If'they pass the final examination, 
they are immediately qualified to take positions as merchant 
marine officers, both on deck and in the engine room. 

Washington’s example deserves imitation by other Pacific 
Coast universities. But this nautical school for officers does 
not solve the problem of how to obtain one hundred per 
cent American crews. To that problem we shall revert at 
another time. 


10) U 
Old-Fashioned _Isn’t it possible that the country is indulg- 
Liberty Good _ ing in a teeny weeny bit of hysteria when- 
Enough For Us ¢¥¢" the subject of radicalism is brought 


forward? For several years this journal 
has been a special target for radical brickbats of all varieties. 
They have been coming in flocks and there was a time when 
the organized campaign of slander, vilification and lies was 
painful, but nevertheless we would not think of putting our 
radical friends in jail or of suppressing their organs if we had 
the power so to do. Let them air their grievances even if 
they lie about them. Grievances exposed to the fresh air of 
America can do no harm; like gas, they become explosives 
only when they are held down and confined. 

Bismarck had far greater power than the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States or the New York assembly. He 
used this power ruthlessly in a determined effort to pull 
socialism out of German soil by the roots. After five years 
of constant raids, confiscations, wholesale arrests and peni- 
tentiary sentences, Bismarck quit. He realized that he was 
on the wrong trail. Under persecution socialism grew and 
spread as any persecuted cause always does. So Bismarck 
started a backfire, endeavored to remove the cause of the 
grievances, to improve the condition of the discontented 
masses and thereby take the wind out of the agitators’ 
mouths. 

The Constitution expressly and in unmistakable words 
guarantees the freedom of speech and of the press. Perhaps 
we of the West are out of touch with the trend of thought 
in the rest of the country, but we still believe that the Consti- 
tution is the bulwark of our liberty and that any attempt to 
deprive our American citizen of his constitutional rights is 
an attack upon the rights of all. We are old-fashioned 
enough to believe that under the Constitution the socialist, 
the prohibitionist, the anti-tobacconist and the single-taxer 
have the unqualified right to save the country in their own 
way provided they can persuade a majority of the citizens 
to vote for their candidates. In our opinion it is treason to 
deriy a seat to the duly elected candidate of any party, pro- 
vided this candidate has not been convicted of a crime. 

If we keep the basement of the social structure sweet, 
clean and bright, we need fear no revolution and sedition 
acts will be superfluous. Baiting radicals would be a silly fad 
deserving ridicule only if it did not involve an attack upon 
the fundamental liberties and rights of every American. 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Art for art's sake, mechanics for a living. Douglas Tilden, famous San 
Francisco sculptor, creator of many notable monuments, admits that the 
Abandoning 


art until conditions admit of him making a living at it, he has gone to 


muse can not compete with the lathe as a money-maker. 


work as a machinist, turning out auto parts 
The Right of Alien Bolshevik agitators who advocate 
Asylum and the the overthrow of American institutions 
Soviet Ark and of the American Government by force 
and violence are not political refugees. 
Deporting them to soviet Russia does not constitute denial 
of the time-honored right of asylum in a free country. It 
would be different if the Czar still ruled in Russia, if a recep- 
tion committee of Cossacks were awaiting the deported 
radicals. But the Czar is dead and in Russia “all power has 
gone to the proletariat.”’. Russia has reached the ideal stage 
advocated by Bolsehvik agitators in the United States. To 
send these agitators to their own paradise is not a violation 
of any right or code. If aliens prefer to stay in capitalist 
America, it is strictly up to them to behave. If they don’t . 
behave, if they stir up trouble and preach revolution, the 
Government would be remiss in its duty if it did not ship the 
dissatisfied guests back to the place where their peculiar 
theories are in full bloom. 


U U 


Western Trade Since the armistice the power of the labor 
Unions Still unions on the Pacific Coast has declined 
Losing Ground VED more rapidly than it grew under 


Government stimulation during the ship- 
yard boom. In November, 1918, Seattle and San Francisco 
were organized from top to bottom; it was almost impossible 
for a non-member of a trade union to obtain work in these 
cities, principally because the unions dominated the ship- 
yards through the Department of Labor and operated them 
as closed. shops. 

Now the San Francisco shipyards, as a result of a pro- 
longed strike, are employing 14,000 men and do not recog- 
nize the unions at all. Private metal-working establish-- 
ments are operating on a similar basis. In Seattle the ship- 
yards are still excluding non-union (Continued on page 116) 











The Editors Announce Two Notable Serials 





ROSE WILDER LANE 
Author of: Life and Jack London; 
Biography of Henry Ford, etc. 


O the common men and wo- 
T men of all Europe, and of all 

America—to their children, 
even—the name Herbert Hoover 
has become a symbol. It means to 
the world what America means— 
executive genius applied to human 
service. 

Behind this name that repre- 
sents America there is Herbert 
Hoover the man, a personality 
almost unknown to the hundred 








millions of Americans who for so 
long obeyed Herbert Hoover’s 
every request as though it had 
been law. 

What is the reality hidden be- 
hind the great name? What forces 
of environment, working on the 
mind and heart of a boy, have pro- 
duced the man? What has he 
been, what is he now, to his closest 
friends, to his family, to himself? 

These are the questions that 
are answered by “The Making of 
Herbert Hoover.” It is the inti- 
mate story of a complex human 
- life, a revelation of the building of 
a character that only America 
could have produced. In the most 
subtle sense, Herbert Hoover does 
represent America, for in his own 
experience, from his strange boy- 
hood to his myth-like success, he 
has lived through all the phases of 


The Making of Herbert Hoover 


A Biography by Rose Wilder Lane 
in Collaboration with Charles K. Field 


development that have created 
America itself. 

“The Making of Herbert Hoo- 
ver” is a story stranger than 
fiction and as real as America. 
For the forces that made the coun- 
try made the man and behind the 
growth of his soul there is shown 
the growth of the Nation. < 

Rose Wilder Lane’s delightful 
narrative style, her gift of vivid 
portraiture, are well known to 
readers of this Magazine. Charles 
K. Field, editor of SuNSET, has 
been classmate and friend of 
Herbert Hoover for thirty years. 
He has been given access to the 
most intimate personal sources 
of information and _ illustration. 
Thus “The Making of Herbert 
Hoover” will be as fascinating as 
fiction and, to the smallest detail, 
the story will be true. 





Lassa of the Elephants 
A Far-East Romance by George Gilbert 


YE that are weary of the 
() horrors of war and worn 
by the troubles of peace, 

come away for a time from the 
clamor of prohibition and _ radi- 
calism and presidential perplexi- 
ties! George Gilbert, teller of 
tales, invites you to the forests 
and matted jungles of Shanland, 
that little known, inaccessible re- 
gion lying south of China and 
touching Siam, Burma and Tibet. 
Who is there does not like tales 
of the Far East? Who does not 
delight in following plucky white 
men through the depths of the 
jungles? The actors must be bold 
and clever; we must have a hero- 
ine who is a real girl, with beauty, 
tenderness, but resourceful in dan- 


ger; the natives must be depicted 
with a skill that comes only from 
knowledge of their ways; and if 
there are ponderous, wise old ele- 
phants stalking gravely—or charg- 
ing fiercely—through the story— 
ah, there is something to take us, 
for a diverting moment, from the 
pressure of Here and Now. 
“Lassa of the Elephants” is a 
delightful tale of romance and ad- 
venture in a land of mystery. The 
story of the Elephant Clan, with 
its mystic rites and its mammoth 
burden bearers of the teak forests, 
of the young American engineer 
whose path so strangely crosses 
that of the beautiful English girl, 
thrown on her own resources in 
the midst of the Shan wilderness, 





GEORGE GILBERT 
Author of: The Mottled Slayer and 
other stories of the Shan country 


is one to delight and hold from 
month to month. And the pic- 
tures! To use the words of Mr. 
Gilbert: ‘“‘To the genius of von 
Schmidt, the artist, my tales owe 
much, for he illuminates the text 
with every touch of his brush.” 
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HE struggle for the 

Presidential nomi- 

nations is now on in 

earnest. As some wag remarked, the contest upon 
the Republican side is one “in memoriam.” All of the 
Republican candidates are more or less running upon the 
Roosevelt tradition; some of them upon the McKinley tra- 
dition ; and one, at least, upon the Fairbanks tradition. 
he posthumous political friends of the greatest American 
of our generation, Theodore Roosevelt, are as numerous as 
the sands of the sea, and much more conspicuous. Pro- 
gressive Republicans who followed the great American have 
developed in most unexpected quarters, and very many 
politicians, whose activities in behalf of Roosevelt never 
were suspected, are now telling of their intimacy with him, 
and how they represent all that he stood for. The country 
never needed Roosevelt more, and the men and women who 
loved him and followed him in fair weather and in foul, 
long for his great dominating personality in this critical hour. 





What of the Nation? 


The Republican Contest—_A Warning —The 
Justification of the Senate—Our Siberian Policy 


By Senator Hiram W. Johnson 











apparently because they 
were Socialists. It is as- 
serted, at this writing, that 
the individual records of the members who have been sus- 
pended will develop disloyalty on their part. But if these 
members have been disloyal, if they have been guilty of 
offense, long ago they should have been prosecuted, and at 
the very time of suspension the offense charged against 
them should have been publicly stated. The proceeding 
smacks much of putting in jail a man whom we don’t like 
and letting him rest there until, after an exhaustive investi- 
zation, we determine whether in all of his past we can not 
ascertain something to his detriment, and something which 
will enable us criminally to prosecute him. Socialists, acting 
within the Constitution, have the right to preach their doc- 
trine. When they are elected by their constituencies they 
must be protected. It is only a step, if Socialists may be 
debarred from preaching their beliefs, within the Constitu- 
tion and the law, to the debarring of other political organi- 
zations sects and classes be- 





MERICANS who be- 
lieve in the punish- 


ment of anarchy and 
I. W. W.ism, and who would 
drastically punish every in- 
fringement of the law and 
prevent the preachment of 


Senator Hiram Johnson writes exclusively for SUNSET. 
His authoritative articles each month deal with various 
matters of national interest and importance. 
Senator and the Editors have reserved for themselves en- 
tire freedom in the expression of their views on all subjects. 


cause tneir views are in hos- 
tility to the views of the . 
majority. It was a very 
healthy sign that Mr. Hughes 
at once repudiated the action 
of the legislature, and that 
the Bar Association of the 
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the overthrow of govern- 

ment by violence, have been startled of late by the obvious 
reaction which is on, and which in its hysteria is carrying 
some people unwittingly, and others quite wittingly, toward 
destruction of the fundamental principles upon which the 
Republic rests. Those of us who have dealt in the past with 
[. W. W.ism, and who have vigilantly and sternly met the 
foes of law and order, may, at this time, utter a word of 
warning. Wherever sedition or treason raises its head, we 
must act uncompromisingly and unhesitatingly; but our 
eal must not betray us into forgetfulness of the Constitu- 
ion or of the rights that are guaranteed to all law-abiding 
citizens. The legislature of the State of New York recently 
suspended its Socialist members. By the time this is 
printed the incident unquestionab'y will be closed. The 
reason for the suspension of the Socialist members was 


State of New York, although 
only by a slender majerity, appointed a committee to aid in 
doing justice and in protecting the rights of minorities. 

Another instance of the hysteria in New York is in the 
oath of allegiance which has been drawn up by the District 
School Superintendents, and which, it is expected, the 
Board of Education will adopt at its next meeting. Each 
student in the high schools will be required to take an oath 
before a diploma will be awarded to him. A part of the 
oath is: 

“T will respect and obey the President of the United States 
and the law of the land.” 

Americans do not obey men. They obey laws. We are 
not required, in this country, to obey the dictum of the 
President, and, indeed, most of us at the present time are 
engaged in disobeying his commands. Such an oath is in 
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contravention of the very spirit of American institutions. 
It would be appropriate only in the Prussia of the Hohen- 
zollerns, or in the dominions of the Mikado. That such an 
oath should be unanimously presented to the school super- 
intendents of New York, and that the Board of Education 
there should contemplate its adoption, indicate how the 
hysteria of the moment has blurred our American vision 
and demonstrates the necessity for a warning word. Let 
not our zeal for upholding law and for punishing the wrong- 
doer lead us into the anarchy of the destruction of the 
Constitution or the fundamental principles of the Nation. 


Senate Justified by League to Enforce Peace 
Th Ordeal by Dinner” as the New York Nation 


designates the Jackson Day Democratic banquet, 

which lasted from 8 P. M. until 2 A. M., devel- 
oped a deal of political gossip in Washington, and added 
to the uneasiness of politicians of both parties over the 
treaty and the league situation. The words of the Presi- 
dent’s letter, apparently, reaffirmed his position previously 
taken, that he would never accent the reservations adopted 
by the Senate. The reading of the letter was dutifully 
applauded by the assembied Democrats, nearly all of whom 
hold office under the President, but after the duty of 
applauding had been performed, our Democratic brethren 
looked askance at one another. Mr. Bryan, with his old 
resilience, respectfully took issue with the President, and 
insisted that inasmuch as this was a government by majori- 
ties, the majority vote of the Senate should prevail. A 
sentiment so obviously American was received in hostile 
silence by the assembled office-holders, because it was so 
at variance with their Chief’s command. But when Mr. 
Bryan said the American people would never consent to 
have their sons conscripted and sent abroad for Europe’s 
wars, the proverbial caution of the professional politician 
was forgotten, and there was a genuine and spontaneous 
outburst of applause. Mr. Wilson’s letter evinced some of 
his old-time aggressiveness, his ease of diction and much of 
his mistiness of detail; and it was a severe disappointment 
to many of his Eastern treaty admirers. The New York 
Times, the thick and thin administration organ, described 
it “as unfortunate in its text and tone” and substantially 
told Senators not to heed its injunction. The remarkable 
part of the situation is that Democratic Senators, who have 
been blindly following the President’s lead, are now explain- 
ing that he does not mean what his words plainly say, and 
these Senators are seeking a compromise upon reservations 
(they are not seeking what the President terms “interpre- 
tations”) by which the whole subject may be relegated to 
the limbo of past events. Mr. Bryan pursues his course, 
insisting on immediate ratification; and the conclusion is 
irresistible that he, and those who believe with him, favor 
the reservations which have been adopted by the Senate. 

In brief, now, the situation in Washington is this: The 
Senate has adopted after months of discussion and delibera- 
tion certain reservations deemed essential for the protection 
of America and America’s rights. The President says these 
reservations he will not, under any circumstances, accept; 
and that he will only tolerate idle interpretations which in 
his language will make the obvious more obvious. The 
line is so sharply drawn that it would seem as if the men who 
had voted for reservations after such careful deliberation 
could vote for nothing less without stultification. And yet 
there is a frantic endeavor at this writing to change the 
phraseology a little, transpose a sentence here and there, 
and pretend then that the views of all parties have been 
met and that a compromise has been effected. 

To me the strongest part of the President’s letter was his 
demand for a referendum. If he really meant it, his sup- 
porters and those who are in opposition to the present 
covenant of the league could find the way by which the 
people could pass upon this important subject. It would 
not be difficult at once to declare a state of peace to exist, as 
it ought to be declared, and then to formulate plans. 


The last few days have witnessed the most remarkabl« 
circumstance in this year-long bitter discussion. I com- 
mend the recent events to the Californians and the resident 
of the West who have hysterically expended their time and 
their money in exhorting by letters and telegrams United 
States Senators to ratify the treaty and adopt the leaguc 
without amendments or reservations. The organized cam- 
paign of the League to Enforce Peace has exceeded in its 
extent, its character, and extravagance of expression any 
political or other propaganda the Nation has ever known. 
The managers of the campaign have been unsparing in their 
criticism, and continuously firm in their demand for imme- 
diate ratification without amendment or reservation. One 
of the leading members of the League to Enforce Peace is 
Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard University. 
He is reputed to have been the author of the form telegrams 
and communications with which Senators have been del- 
uged. He has been philosopher, mentor and guide in the 
great contest. After all these months of berating Senators 
for desiring to protect our country, after all the hysterical 
denunciation of the Senate’s position in respect to Article X, 
the good doctor now says, and we may take this as an 
official utterance of the organization of which he has been 
leader: 

“Tt seems to me that Article X is not well adapted to promote 
peace and does involve obligations which it is not wise to accept.” 

It is no secret that in this view the other leaders of the 
League to Enforce Peace in the East concur, and all of them 
are willing now that the League of Nations should be 
adopted with the Senate’s reservations. 

We may be pardoned for suggesting to the ladies and 
gentlemen who have worked themselves to such a high pitch 
of indignation over the Senate’s action, to the very able 
members of the Judiciary who have ponderously argued that 
no amendment or reservation was essential, and to those 
journalists who have pleaded for Article X, that they read, 
in connection with their own fulminations, this utterance 
of the leader of their organization, and that they ponder 
well upon the words. 

And thus, after all these months, comes from the League 
to Enforce Peace the justification of the action of the United 
States Senate. 


The Sad Ending of Our Siberian Policy 


N various occasions in the columns of Sunset I 
O have criticized the Administration’s Russian policy. 

I have criticized it, not only because it violated our 
Constitution in waging an undisclosed and undeclared war, 
but also because of its uncertainty and feebleness, which 
made impossible hope of accomplishment. Moreover, it 
was a policy not distinctively American, but a policy dic- 
tated in secrecy by the League of Nations people at Paris, 
and dominated by imperialistic European diplomacy. In 
every instance where anything has been attempted by this 
feeble, hesitant, stealthy policy, failure has followed. In 
common parlance, the Allies in dealing with the Russian 
factions ever since the overthrow of the Czar have bet on 
the wrong horse. Treasure has been poured out from this 
country, the amount of which is little suspected by our 
people, and lives have been sacrificed in weak and contrary 
efforts at codperation, the ultimate result of which was 
bound to be failure and the loss of the friendship of the 
people of every faction. As this is penned the Allied Con- 
ference at Paris has at last removed the blockade and is 
about to permit the resumption of trade relation with 
European Russia. Its warfare of starvation upon the inno- 
cent and the weak is declared at an end. Total failure of 
the Allied policy is admitted; but the sad thing, as we are 
withdrawing our troops from Siberia, is to contemplate the 
results to our country. Our recent eastern Asia policy 
which may, in the years to come, plague us, leaves us with 
the Russian people in hostility, with our friends in China 
abandoned, and with one of the great storehouses of the 
world in charge, perhaps permanently, of Japan. 
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PHOTO BY U. S. FOREST SERV CE 
Fire in the forest is a terrible thing, yet the author of this article describes a more destructive agency at work in our Western pine woods 


W oodsmen, Spare Those Trees! 


Why Fire Protection Does Not Really Protect 


IFTEEN years ago the 
people did not realize 
they possessed National 
Forests; or, if they were 
aware of that fact, they were 
rather inclined to resent it. There was too 
much interference with grazing and lum- 
bering and camping and the independence 
of the Freeborn to suit them. A Forest 
Ranger was about as popular as a crutch. 
But now, thanks to the devotion and 
loyalty of a group of these ill-paid men, we 
know we own forests, we use them and are 
proud of them and interested in their 
preservation and maintenance. 
That result has come about because of 
a campaign of education carried on both 
. print and by object lesson in the field. 
Cattlemen and sheepmen, formerly hos- 
tile, are now happy and satisfied in the 
regulated rights that have been substi- 
tuted for the raids and wars of the old 
days; lumber sales have been worked out 
on a practical basis until both Government 
and operator have agreed on methods 
acceptable to both sides; the wonders of 
the mountains have been opened by trail, 
road and sign, by proposed camp-site and 
reserved horse feed to the great public on 
hose good will in the final analysis all 
these things depend. The beginnings 
were crude and many of the earlier 
theories ridiculous, but the Forest Ser- 
ice has worked steadily toward its two 
ideals, Use and Preservation; and it has 


Author of : The Rules of the Game 


in general held am open mind and felt its 
way toward perfected knowledge. Its 
willingness to abandon or modify its ten- 
tative ideas as new facts intervened has 
been the strength of its youth. 

In education of the public toward these 
ideals of Use and Preservation, by far the 
most emphasis has been laid on the pre- 
vention of fire. Fire has been considered 
the most destructive of all agencies. 


An Insect Army 


Nevertheless, there is a more destruc- 
tive agency now at work, increasing in vio- 
lence and capable at its worst of destroy- 
ing a full one hundred per cent of any 
forest in which it is allowed to run un- 
checked. It is a little beetle, about a 
quarter inch long; and he kills trees ten 
feet through, often in a single season. 
These are your forests; you are at last 
taking some pride and interest in them; 
and you must stand one paragraph of pure 
statistics just to impress you with the fact 
that your property 1s in danger. 

In the Black Hills of South Dakota this 
beetle has destroyed over one billion feet 
of timber and has stopped only where 
there was nothing left to destroy. In 
valleys and canyons of the Tuolumne of 


Our Remaining Timber 
By Stewart Edward White 


California, near Hetch Hetchy, 
he has killed ninety-five percent 
of the mature trees. On the 
Tongore River Indian Reserva- 
tion the authorities cut down 
II,OI7 trees in an attempt to stop its 
ravages. In two and one-half months on 
about thirteen hundred acres a lumber 
company lost 1,845,000 feet of pine lum- 
ber. That is enough of statistics from 
widely separated localities. They could 
be repeated at any length you please. On 
both government and private timber the 
infestation is epidemic, and where not 
controlled is increasing in deadliness. 

No fire has destroyed utterly a billion 
feet of mature pine trees; no fire has ever 
killed ninety-five per cent of pine trees in 
any considerable area; no fire known has 
swept pine lands as destructively as in the 
tracts above named, or in a thousand 
others. Yet $188,313 was in 1917* spent 
for fire control in California and $10,021 
for “bugs.” 

Are the guardians of our forests alive 
to this menace? The Forester realizes 
the deadly nature of the danger, but only 
partially its extent. The same may be 
said of a great many of the sub-heads. 
Unless they have personally inspected 
large areas of infested forests they can be 


only partially informed. And for this 
reason: 
The Ranger and the Guard, on whom 


*No later statistics available. 
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naturally they must depend for their 
statistics, are well trained in most ways, 
but not as regards tree-killing beetles. 
They can spot a fire and locate it and 
fight it expertly; they can handle sheep 
trespassers, timber sales, tourists and 
especial uses. But they do not know an 
infested tree unless it is so far gone in dis- 
solution that any child could spot it. Un- 
til three years ago there were just two 
men in the Forest Service of California 
who could tell a “bug tree” in its early 
stages—and. that is the effective time to 
get busy. Ido not believe there are 
many more now—certainly not in the 
rank and file of the field men. It 
is more important than his ability 
to handle fires, and it is more tech- 
nical. He can not learn it by going 
out to take a look; he must be 
taught by a competent expert. 

One result of his ignorance of 
method is higher official ignorance 
of the situation. The Forester 
writes the District Forester a 
letter of inquiry and the District 
Forester commands a report from 
his field men on the situation. 
The Rangers ride about conscien- 
tiously enough but they fail to see 
ninety per cent of the indication 
for the simple reason that they 
have not the technical training te 
do so. The result is an official 
statement that the “alarmist 
reports are greatly exaggerated.” 
Proof of this? Many of them on 
request, but one instance will 
suffice. The Head Ranger of one 
California forest reported officially 

—and honestly—th: it in a certs un 
region “beetle infestation is nil.” 
On one section only in that region 
we counted thirty-seven infested 
trees—all doomed and, what is of 
more importance, all centers for 
spreading infestation to their 
healthy neighbors. 


A New Forest Problem 

Nor is this ignorance confined 
entirely to the feld men who could 
not be expected to know about 
such things without especial 
training. Certain of the Govern- 
ment entomologists, some of them 
highly placed, have been betrayed 
by human nature into false doc- 
trines. [he whole question of 
tree-killing beetles in relation to 
the forests is comparatively a new 
one. A certain amount of excel- 
lent laboratory work had been 
done and also a certain amount 
of too-hasty held work, when cer- 
tain theories that should have 
been advanced as tentative hy- 
potheses were put forward as final 
conclusions. [here 1s where the 
human nature comes in. Cnce 
having committed themselves, 
these scientists were reluctant to 
back water. They abandoned 
the scientific for the polemic; 
they were more interested in pro- 
curing facts to bolster their ex- 
pressed theories than in refitting 
their theories as fresh facts came 
to attention. This is a serious 
statement, and is meant to be. 

One of these pernicious 
theories is that if seventy-five 
per cent of the infested trees 
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are taken care of, the infestation will, again and again in privately owned tim 


be reduced to normal—whatever that is. 
On this theory the Government did two 
years’ work on the so-called “Bullock Con- 
trol,” and at the end of that time reported 
the epidemic over. ‘lwo years later the 
disease was as bad as ever—or worse; for 
whereas the trees first treated averaged 
twenty-two and a half inches in diameter, 
now trees up to eight feet through are be- 
ing attacked and killed. The beetles are 
spreading in all directions from the centers 
of infestation and within those centers are 
becoming stronger and attacking larger 
trees. ‘This experience has been matched 





This is one of a collection of pictures taken twenty-five years 
ago, and is presented to show the clear condition of 


the forest before the adoption of “protective” 
measures by the Forest Service 


ber. Only the other day I examined 
small area in Madera county that fou 


years ago was cleaned up one hundred per 
cent. ‘lhe following season no newly in- 


fected trees were found. The year after 
there were two. If they had been madi 
way with promptly, the danger would 


then have been over. But relying on this 
pernicious seventy-five per cent theory, 


theGovernment left them. And this year 
I counted fifteen! On so small an area 
this amounts to a return of the epidemic. 
All the work done and the money spent 
were thrown away. 

Another false doctrine is that 
it is necessary only to clean up the 

“centers of infestation,” leaving 
outlying single trees. That is not 
so. Any single tree becomes a 
center of infestation. I know this 
by hundreds of observations made 
during a sojourn in our forests— 
not on hasty trips at perhaps the 
wrong time of year. Unless you 
clean up completely and unless 
you persist year after year in 
clearing up completely down to 
the last diseased tree, you. might 
just as well save your cash and 
effort in the first place, for your 
later condition will be as bad as 
your first. 

An Alarming Epidemic 

The soothing theory is likewise 
advanced that there have been in 
the past epidemics that have run 
their course. This is pure sup- 
position based on no _ physical 
evidence. These beetles work be- 
neath the bark, and when the 
bark has fallen from a dead tree, 
nothing whatever remains as a 

cause of death. The few scorings 
sometimes seen are not from this 
beetle. ‘Ihe supposition may or 

may not be true, but it is pure 
supposition and is neither a sub- 
stitute for intelligent energetic 
action nor a guarantee against 
loss. Epidemics may have oc- 
curred in the remote past. If so, 
they were both checked and oblit- 
erated by fire. ‘There is strong 
reason to suppose that the few 
really denuding fires that have 
occurred in our history followed 
the tree-killing beetles and burned 
up the fuel prepared by that little 
pest. Whatever speculations we 
may indulge in as to such matters 
have really nothing to do with the 

present situation. No epidemic 
on the present scale, or anywhere 
near it, has taken place within the 
life of the present standing forest 
—that is, from two to four hun- 
dred years. Ifit had, this present 

mature forest would not stand— 
as it does stand—thick as the 
soil will support it. 

What are we going to do about 
it? Can anything effective be 
done about it? 

Most certainly. That has been 
proved by private experience. In 

1916 I rode for four days in ex- 
amination of certain private for- 
est lands in the mountains back 
of Fresno, California. It is 
wonderful timber, clean and big. 
I saw hundreds of beetle-killed and 
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Woodsmen, Spare Those Trees! 


There are good fires and bad fires—for fire can be both a bad master and an excellent servant. 


completely destructive forest fire. Mr. White claims that light burning will prevent such losses as this 


beetle-infested trees, both in groups or 
centers” and singly. Last fall I rode 
through that forest again. In the same 
area I saw just three trees, and these were 
newly infected. This tract comprises 
sixteen thousand acres. On an estimated 
seven hundred acresof Government timber 
next door, I saw thirty-nine ‘“‘bug trees.” 
That is whae control work will do. 

How was this done? By spotting every 
infested tree, cutting it down before the 
adult beetle emerged, peeling the bark to 
expose the larvae and eggs and burning 
the whole mass. This destroys forty per 
cent of the timber value of the tree so 
treated if it be sugar pine, and about all 
the value if it be yellow pine. But it does 
the trick. As there are two broods, this 
had to be done twice a year. It is a 
method I have watched carefully and it 
has been everywhere effective when prop- 
erly done. But properly done means this: 
that the work must be carried through’to 
completion without intermission; that 
the project must include all one natural 
district; that conditions for future epi- 
demics must be remedied. It costs money 
for each and every tree; but it works. 
There is no use spending that money on a 
thousand trees if you leave even a score. 
For from that score will come a thousand 
more and you will be just where you 
started. That is what happens when ap- 
propriations give out. On the sixteen 
thousand privately owned acres above 
mentioned, over eight hundred trees were 
cut the first year; this season forty-two! 
And a good proportion of that small num- 
ber became infected because their owners 
had bad neighbors who maintained their 
premises in the worst possible condition— 
infested, neglected, uncared for. Those 
were are yourself and myself—the 

A.! These private owners could 
sffond to spend the money, even in the dis- 
couraging knowledge that we would turn 
fresh, hungry swarms loose on them as 
soon as they had cleaned up. Surely we 
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too can afford, it. In California in one 
year, for example, we appropriated for fire 
protection $188,313 and lost, on Forest 
Service estimate, *$35,675 by fire; we 
appropriated $10,021 for insect control 
and lost $366,000. The tail seems to wag 
the dog. 


Fight Bugs With Fire 


But there is anotner and bigger aspect 
to this subject. We must as an emer- 
gency measure control this epidemic be- 
fore it destroys our property. We must 
also examine into its possible causes in 
order to prevent its future occurrence. 
And in that process we find ourselves in a 
way to discuss another of the so-called 
destructive agencies—Fire. 

Fire, however applied, kills beetles. In 
the ordinary control work of peeling and 
burning described above, it is the fire 
that does the trick—mere felling and peel- 
ing is no good. Fire running through the 
forest also kills the beetle, unless there is 
so much débris that the resultant con- 
flagration is hot enough to sour the sap.f 
Note that phrase unless there is so much 
débris, for we will return to it later. Just 
why fre kills beetles in the trees is not as 
yet quite clear. It certainly is not the 
heat, for sufficient heat to reach them 
under the bark would destroy the trees 
themselves by souring the sap. Perhaps 
the smoke gets the emerging swarms; per- 
haps the smoke may even penetrate the 
porous bark; perhaps the insects refuse a 
new host that has itself been thoroughly 
smoked. t At present the theory is not 

-*] have in my own examinations found the Forest Service 
inclined to be unduly pessimistic on the actual toss in fires. 
They count in a lot of second growth or small stuff that 
in the natural course of events would be crowded out be- 
fore maturity—about five per cent of the seedlings become 
full grown. Also they underestimate recuperative forces. 
I examined recently a bad burn last year reported by the 
Head Ranger to have sustained a loss of ninety per cent. 
This year it shows about ten to fifteen per cent actual loss. 

‘tIn sour sap new broods of beetles are likely to appear. 


tA cook-tent in a contro! camp used to be literally 
covered with dead beetles while other tents—without 
stove pipes—showed few or none. 


Stewart Edward White 
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This photograph shows the result of a 


clear nor conclusive. But the fact is well 
established. Three years ago in my first 
discussions of the subject, I advanced the 
idea as an hypothesis to be proved. My 
return to the forests this year has fur- 
nished that proof. On seven hundred 
acres lightly burned over in 1915 we found 
in 1916 no infested trees; in 1917 one; in 
1918 none; in 1919 two: a total of three. 
On the adjoining seven hundred acres of 
exactly the same type of timberland there 
were in 1917 twenty-eight; in 1918 six; 
in 1919 ten: a total of forty-four. Sta- 
tistics are dull, so I offer this as a striking 
example. I have reports of eighteen simi- 
lar instances. To the complete satis- 
faction of every practical woodsman out- 
side of the Forest Service, and secretly to 
a great many inside it, the hypothesis has 
been proved—Fire kills bugs. 

There remains to examine this remedy, 
to determine whether or not it is worse 
than the disease. The Forest Service tells 
us it is, and the general public, educated 
for twenty years by the Forest Service, 
reacts blindly and instinctively against 
any suggestion of fire. Nevertheless 
fire—a bad master—is an excellent ser- 

vant. There are good fires and bad fires. 
Let us not too blindly condemn one for 
the misdeeds of the other. 

To begin with, let us divest our minds 
for the moment of all thought of modern 
forest conditions and reve rt to the natural 
forest before man began either to cut or to 
protect. 

These forests were burned over periodic- 
ally by fires that ran unchecked until the 
rains put them out. There is not a mature 
stand of forest in existence that does not 
show indications, not of one, but of many 
forest fires. Not one. Last year lightning 
started 851 fires out of a total of 1862 
reported! Indians used to burn regularly. 
The actual tree destruction from these 
repeated fires was practically nothing, for 
at the present time the mature timberstand 
is as heavy asthe soil will support. This is 
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Weed 


PHOTO BY AL MAAS 


An example of unchecked accumulation of underbrush and débris which it is proposed to clear 
away through regulated light burning, thus removing inflammable tinder that 


acts as a ladder for fire to climb into and destroy large trees 


shown by the fact that until ripe timber 
ts cut out the young growth remains 
stunted and worthless.* These fires had 
on the mature forest only two possible 
deleterious effects. At the base of a great 
many trees you will see a conical scar 
called a base burn. We are told that 
these base burns destroy value and that 
they predispose a tree, by weakening it, 
to death i in other forms; that they increz ise 
in size by successive fires until the tree Is 
destroy ed, CLC, etc. Let us examine base 
scars for a moment. 


The Cause of Base Burns 


In the first place it is almost impossible 
even with a hot fire to start one in a per- 
fectly healthy tree. Against one side at the 
base of a large sound yellow pine, the 
trunk and piled branches and bark of an 
infested tree of six feet diameter were piled 
and burned. There was the hottest kind 
of a hot fire, much hotter than any possi- 
ble fre that could take place in the natural 
prehistoric forests. No base burn was 
started and no bark scar was made on 
which a future fire might work to produce 
a base burn. The only effect was a black- 
ening of the bark surface for about ten 
feet. 

Base burns are the result of a cauteriza- 
tion by fire of infected spots caused by an 
insect called the valens. This insect does 
not kill directly and attacks only at the 


base. He does kill indirectly by preparing 


for deadlier disease I have examined 
many trees ready by recent activities of 
the valens for healing base scars from the 
next fire; and ready for an early demise if 
the next fire did not come along. To 
blame the fire for the base scars is much 
like blaming the woodpecker for the holes 
he drills to get at destructive grubs. Trees 
have enormous power of healing over the 
smaller of these scars. In felling mature 
trees we have found healed-over scars 
some hundreds of years old. And when 

*In 1916 the author cut and counted second-growth 
trees measuring just two inches in diameter, both on the 
forest floor fully occupied by mature trees and in the open 
The former were from twenty-eight (minimum) years to 
fifty-four (maximum) years old; the latter from four to 
six years. In other words, trees that take fifty years to 


crow in the forest can be produced in about five year~ 
ifter the forest is cut. 


fires, repeated many times and again, have 
gradually eaten the scars bigger and 
bigger, it is astonishing to observe with 
how big a hole at the base, mature trees 
will go on flourishing longer than you or 
I will. Undoubtedly a certain proportion 
of such trees are in the long run destroyed. 
But their number is negligible. The 
Forest Service in its investigation of the 
effects of surface burning drew its con- 
clusions on the false premise that every 
tree that showed a fire scar was doomed. 
It is as though a statistician should, in a 
factory investigation, count every barked 
knuckle as a mortal injury merely because 
some barked knuckles become infected. 
If their theory were correct, there would 
now, after thousands of years of repeated 
light burning, be no trees left: and the 
forest stands! 

The other possible deleterious effect of 
these fires in the original natural forest— 
before man either cut or protected—was 
possible destruction of second growth. 

In an even stand of mature timber 


ap 
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second growth is neither desirable no: 
effective. The soil is there supporting al! 
the trees it can. It takes (vide footnote 
this page) about fifty years to grow 
two-inch tree that can be produced, wher: 
needed, infive. And thisslow-growing stuff 
may well have established a dwarf habit. 


Why Only the Strong Survive 


In a mixed stand the mature trees so 
grow as to leave openings of greater or less 
extent in which very dense thickets of 
small trees start toward the hight. On a 
half acre there will be four or five hundred 
or more of these little fellows so close to- 
gether that you can not force your way 
through them. Of that number perhaps a 
dozen at most will come to full maturity. 
The rest will have been crowded out of 
light, space, moisture and soil-food by the 
strongest, the most fitted to survive. A 
top fire in such a thicket will kill a certain 

roportion of the youngsters, to be sure. 
3ut I have examined many hundred such 
thickets through which fire has run and 
except where there was fuel other than the 
treelets themselves, I have yet to find one in 
which from twenty per cent to eighty per 
cent of the young trees didn’t remain un- 
harmed. Only when outside fuel in the 
shape of forest débris and especially deer- 
brush, manzanita and the like have been 
allowed to accumulate has anything ap- 
roaching total destruction taken place. 
By actual experiments I have found i 
ractically impossible to get a top fire to 
na in the densest stands unless helped 
by this outside fuel. I have in mind one 
fire that took place in 1918. The man 
responsible for it was fined for criminal 
carelessness in allowing a fire to get away 
from him in August in a stand described 
as offering “the worst possible conditions 
for a destructive fire.” So that ought to 
be a good instance. It certainly was a 
thick stand of second growth, so thick 
that I could not see twenty feet in any 
direction. The trees were from five to 
forty feet tall and their branches every- 
where interlaced. But there was very 
little brush or débris. Now, the year fol- 
lowing 1t would be difficult to tell there 
had been a recent fire. Lacking kindling, 

(Continued on page 108) 
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PRPOTO BY AL MAAS 


This picture, taken on a private holding of land in the Sierras, shows the open, clear character 
of the forest floor as a result uf periodical light burning by the owner 
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THE WARRIOR'S RETURN 
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Last December a thousand orphaned elks starved to death in Jackson valley, Wyoming. Those who had survived the guns at the edge of 
Yellowstone Park came to the very doorsteps of the settlers pleading for food 


Famine in the Wild 


The Tragedy of the Yellowstone Elk Herds and How to 


HE spring rains were light in the 
northern Rockies last year. The 
summer rains did not come. The 
streams ran low and the sparse 
grass parched on the ranges. In Yellow- 
stone National Park the herds of the 40,- 
ooo elk, greatest of America’s remaining 
big game, shifted restlessly from yellow 
meadow to tawny ridge and back again. 
Food was scarce and the intangible dread 
of imminent peril was upon them. 

The officials of the National Park 
knew what was coming. They expected 
a long, hard winter and prepared for it. 
They accumulated a thousand tons of 
hay to carry a few of the elk through the 
seven months of deep snow. More hay 
would have been acquired, but there were 
no funds. 

The U. S. Biological Survey knew what 
was coming. On its Jackson Hole ranch 
south of the park it piled up hay to the 
limit of its funds. And because the state 
officials of Wyoming also knew what was 
coming, they aided the Biological Survey 
in its hay campaign. But state and Fed- 
eral governments are the slaves of the 
tape that is red. It bound them and 
hampered them in their efforts. Knowing 
what was coming, they were helpless to 
prevent it. 


A Stain on American Sport 


And the ranchers, the city “sportsmen” 
of Montana knew what was coming. 
They also prepared for it, but not by 
buying hay. They oiled their rifles and 
bought bullets. 

The first snows came early. Even the 
brush within the sanctuary of the park 
had been consumed by the elk during the 
dry fall. At the beginning of the ~ 
Montana hunting season they either ha 
to starve in the park or cross the line. 
Beyond the line donduate of rifles were 
waiting. Driven by hunger, the elk herds 
faced the rifles. 

As a result the Northern Pacific had to 
send an entire train of box cars to, haul 


Prevent a Refetition 


By F. E. Becker 


away the carcasses. Scores of the dead 
elk could not be transported in time and 
the scent of carrion tainted the air for 
weeks. Six thousand elk were killed at 
the park boundary in Montana alone; in 
Wyoming fifteen hundred more fell easy 
prey to the hunters. Thereafter, when 
the hunting season closed, snow and 
hunger began to work. 

In the December storms a thousand 
orphaned elk calves starved to death in 
Jackson Hole. Though the Biological 
Survey did its best, though the ranchers 
and the people of the tiny settlements 
fed what hay they could spare to the 
desperate animals that came right to 
their door steps, they could not stay the 
hand of the slayer. At the head of the 
Green river an entire herd of over a 
thousand head was practically wiped out 
by hunger in four weeks. Before the 
winter was two months old ten thousand 


They could not reach the 
hay, so they lay down 
and died. At this hay- 
stack twenty-one dead 

young elk were found 


elk, one quarter of the entire herd were 
dead, and the balance was facing four 
months more of starvation. 

It is a black mark against American 
sportsmanship this winter. If it happens 
again it will be a stain upon us forever. 

As this is being written a representative 
of the Elk’s lodge of Salt Lake City has 
gone to Washington to offer the aid of 
Salt Lake Elks to get hay for the starving 
elk of Jackson Kole. The cattlemen of 
northwestern Wyoming are meeting with 
the Forest Service officials at Ogden, 
Utah, offering to ship 10,000 head of their 
cattle into Idaho to save hay for the elk 
wallowing and dying in the heavy snows. 
The officials of the Biological Survey and 
of the Forest Service are taking a long 
chance on their own meal tickets by 
authorizing emergency expenditure of 















department funds to get more hay. 
Between them ic may be that only a few 
thousand more elk will be lost before 
Old Man Winter goes back to the high 
peaks. 

It is a sudden hectic furore and it may 
bring real money and real hay. It is to 
be hoped that the herds drifting north 
from the park into Montana and east and 
south into Wyoming escape further 
slaughter from the head hunters and the 
tooth snipers. It is devoutly to be 
wished that an already hard winter gets 
no worse. It is eminently to be desired 
that the thoughtlessness and the parsi- 
mony and the greed of the American peo- 
ple have wreaked their havoc for the sea- 
son. Let us fervently pray that we can 
lift our eyes from the sorry business be- 
fore another winter rolls round and say, 
“Never again!” If we are real sports- 
men, if our love of the wild is not empty 
boasting, it never will happen again. 


What's the Answer? 


Is it possible that the noblest animal of 
the open in the United States is about to 
perish from the face of the earth because 
we are too busy on selfish matters to care? 
Is that stately, fearless, royal beast to be 
driven from the majestic solitudes where 
he rules? What a crying pity that we 
must needs drive him to the last canyon 
and the last barren hillside to starve 
while we wax rich and fat! 

As a youth the writer rode the range in 
Montana when the rolling hills were 
dotted with the whitened skulls of the 
buffalo. In the easy philosophy of the 
West he partook with gusto of lucious 
steaks from some of the few remaining 
wild bison of the Musselshell country. 
Even at that time the old scouts spoke 
with pride of shooting for hours from a 
friendly vantage point until the herd got 
their wind. Then it was time for the 
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A tragedy of the wilderness, repeated three thousand times this winter. 
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skinners to take up the task of disrobing 
the carcasses littering the plain. ; 
A few years later it was a privilege to 
see the great Pablo herd of buffalo on the 
Flathead in Montana which went to 
Canada some three hundred strong. 
They say that under the fostering care of 


Snow, spruce and death 


the Canadian government this particular 
herd now numbers nearly 1500 husky 
bison. Canada is proud of them and 
Montana would like to have them back, 
but Montana still permits the slaughter 
of the elk. 

In the days of the old cowpunchers’ last 
stand it was possible to scare up a thou- 








sand antelope in a few hours’ ride in th: 
rolling country between the Yellowston 
and the Missouri. Black-tail or mu! 
deer could be seen in bunches and down 
in the river bottoms the white-tail we: 
plentiful. 

There were no game laws and the kil!- 
ing went on without interruption. The 
thoughtful, prudent plainsman killed for 
meat and took only what he needed. But 
the heartless, greedy buccaneers of blood 
from the towns and cities killed just to 
see them drop. They thought the supp]|\ 
would last forever, but if it didn’t they 
cared less. They had records of helpless 
animals slaughtered in a day of which they 
could boast in after years. 

Those noble animals are gone now- 
gone forever, and all our longing can not 
bring them to the plains again. 


The Pitiable Last Stand 


Back in the far hills an occasional startled 
little herd of antelope will be seen in a 
month of Sundays. Wild as the prairie 
wind, they hoist their white plumes and 
vanish like ghostly spectres. The lonely 
horseman who happens there has a 
fleeting glimpse of as graceful and beau- 
tiful a thing as ever spurned the earth. 

Even with the lesson of the buffalo be- 
fore them, neither the sportsmen of the 
nation nor the wise men of the Western 
states seemed to heed the lesson of the 
rapid disappearance of the antelope, the 
deer, the mountain sheep or the elk.. As 
with the land, the timber, the minerals, 
the water power—all the boundless riches 
of the West—the wild game was merely 
fit subject for plunder. 

Game laws at last adorned the statute 
books, but it was many a weary year of 
fighting before they were at all enforced, 
and even now in some sections they go 
unnoticed. In that period game became 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Shall we allow the elk to follow the buffalo and the antelope? 
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A Dramatic Story of 
Mother Love 


The Name 


M. C. L. Pickthall a 


ONA DEARDEN, holding Mrs. 

Esterel’s little hand within her 

arm, paced slowly up and down 

the room. It was a spacious room, 
mingling simplicity and luxury, and it 
gave on a spacious world of lake, beach 
and infinite sky. Bona Dearden was a 
tall woman no longer young; the years 
had been kind, Mrs. Esterel thought, to 
her rich rugged comeliness. She had 
never been beautiful, though she pos- 
sessed much of the raw material out of 
which beauty is made, just as she pos- 
sessed much of the raw material out of 
which happiness is made. Mrs. Esterel, 
whose seventy years had only added ten- 
derness to insight, wondered if she had 
failed of happiness as well. 

“It’s strange, Bona,” said little Mrs. 
Esterel, “to be with you again after fifteen 
years! I went with you to the Home, you 
remember, the very day you brought 
Chris away. And now here | am, and you 
are expecting him back from the yachting 
trip with the Seldens—My dear, what will 
he look like?” ; 

Bona Dearden smiled down at her tiny 
godmother and led her to a table where 
stood a silver-framed photograph. “This,” 
she said, “‘is very good of Chris.” 

Mrs. Esterel adjusted her eyeglasses. 
“You had great good fortune,” she said 
after a moment, a little tremulously, 
“sreat good fortune, my dear.” 

“T had great good fortune,” repeated 
Bona Dearden gravely. 

The young face looking out of the frame 
was grave; it was a quiet face, showing 
resistant strength; an obstinate chin cor- 
rected an over-sweet mouth; the eyes were 
good, and distinction was added by dark 
irregular brows, swept on as by a last 
touch. Under it was written “Dear Bona, 
from C. D.” And that same face, in all 
stages of youthfulness, met the gaze from 
every wall of the room. Here was C. D. 
in fancy dress, C. D. in flannels, C. D. in a 
hockey team, C. D. in splendid isolation 


By 





and his first long trousers; and always be- 
neath the faithful inscriptions—“‘To dear 
Bona,” “With love to Bona,” “Bona from 
hers ever, C. D.” Mrs. Esterel laughed 
softly. 

“You told me in your letters that he 
always called you Bona,” she said, “but, 
my dear, it seems a littl—Why?” 

“He asked if he might. Because he 
said it meant ‘good,’ and I had been good 
to him.” 

Some curious restraint in Bona’s voice 
made the old woman glance at her 
quickly and say “I understand. A dear 
boy, Bona, and so grateful.” 

“Yes, always grateful—the last thing, 
Godmother, that I wanted him to be!” 

After a silence Mrs, Esterel said gently, 
“What did you want, Bona?” 

“I—wanted to make him entirely mine. 
I wanted him to—take it all for granted, 
I suppose, as he would have if he’d been 
my own son! His gratitude sets me far 
off, somehow. I can’t explain. But you 
can see it in his face in that picture.” 

“What, my dear?” 

“The consciousness of a debt.” She 
turned abruptly from the table. ‘“He’d 
do anything for me,” she said unevenly, 
“out of gratitude. He doesn’t think of 
anything, I believe, but paying me back— 
by success, by work, by the most—de- 
lightful affection.” Her voice broke, to 
her own dismay. “If I were his mother—” 

“If you were his mother,” said Mrs. 
Esterel, “he would know, by this time, 
that he couldn’t pay you back.” 

Across the space of fifteen years the 
two women looked at each other. 

At last Bona raised her hands and 
dropped them in a sudden gesture of 
defeat. She sat down ona couch. “What 
do you mean?” she said. 

Mrs. Esterel sat beside her, took Bona’s 
strong beautiful hands in her own little 
withered ones. “What did you say,’’ she 
went on, “when you first mentioned this 
plan to me, years ago? You came to me, 








Bona, holding out these hands of yours, 
and you said, ‘Godmother, I’ve just 
realized they’re empty. Empty! I am 
going to fill them for myself, as God hasn’t 
seen fit to do so.’ Do you remember?” 

“Ves” 

“You said ‘I am going to take a little 
boy from the Home. I am going to make 
him mine. It will be absolutely as if he 
were my own, in all ways.’ Do you re- 
member?” 

“Yess 

“And I said then, ‘Bona, you can not do 
that. You have no right to expect so 
much.’” 

“Why?” asked Bona Dearden now, 
passionately, defiantly, as she had asked 
it then. “Why? It seems so—unjust! 
I’ve done everything, everything, that his 
own mother could have done. I’ve loved 
him, thought for him, sorrowed over him, 
worked and Jived for him—” 

“You've lived for him, dear child. You 
have not given him life.” 


NSWERED by nothing but silence, 

shewent on again, “You told me then, 
Bona dear, ‘I will replace the bond of the 
flesh by a stronger one of the spirit’— 
Bona, have you done that? Have you suc- 
ceeded?” She took the silence for a reply; 
it seemed to tell her what she wanted to 
know. She lifted one of Bona’s hands 
and touched it to her sweet old lips. “You 
see, my dear,” she said softly, “he’s cost 
you nothing but these things—thought, 
care, money. You haven’t paid yourself. 
You haven’t the claim—” 

She said again, tremulously, “You see, 
my dear, we have to be jealous of our 
privileges—we other ones!’ And at last 
Bona Dearden stirred and faced Mrs. Es- 
terel steadily. 

“You are right,” she said, “and I was 
wrong. I’ve failed. Oh, not entirely, of 
course; and only you and I| know that I 
have failed at all. Chris gives me a special 
affection, a special consideration—I told 
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myself that it would be like—having 
borne a son, losing him, somehow for- 
getting him, and then—having him re- 
turned—that it would be like that with 
Chris and me. He would be mine. I 
should only have to re-create my claim 
him—lI used all my intelligence, God- 
mother, but—the claim wasn’t there. 

“Tt was like calling continually to some- 
one who was deaf—TI can’t explain. He 
did not even see my—hands held out, 
empty. He was so sweet, too; always so 
sweet to me. But the innermost Chris I 
couldn’t touch, I couldn’t lay hold of, I’ve 
sc arcely even seen. I am—outside—And 
he doesn’t dream of it. 


“I have been so careful—so careful to At last Mrs. Esterel spoke. ‘‘Where 
force no confidence, to ask for nothing as_ will they put in?” 
my right. He gives 
me more than I ever , i 
asked. And every we SS 
vear, for all his grati- —_— ‘*‘ 


tude and sense of obli- 
gation’’—she laughed 
impatiently — “we're 
farther apart, know 
less of each other, 
feel less of each other. 
If it goes on—if 
can’t find the way of 
bridging and over- 
coming this strange 
deficiency in our rela- } 
tion, there will come } 
. } 
the day—soon, God- ! 
mother, soon!—when 
I'll lose Chris alto- 
gether. For grati- 
tude’s not enoughto 
hold by. You want | 
the inner link, the — } 
inseparable tie —the \ 






I didn’t know—how could I know? 
It takes you whole, both heart and soul, in a grip that mars- and 


It mars you if you stay too long; 
Though far you go and many know, still shall you walk alone. 


The desert mars. It also makes. 
Is molded and shaped and tortured and baked, sorted and roasted 


And your soul? 
unscreened sky; 
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hundred little histories. Happy hise 
tories; but remembrance discovered in 
them melancholy as well—his little de- 
partures, his sunny returns, were weighed 
against her need, and found wanting. 

And nowonce more he was coming home 
toher. ‘The yacht’s starry topsails climbed 
above the far blue verge. Presently they 
saw her spreading an argent breast to the 
evening sun. The sun ‘dipped, the light 
grew golden, she became a vast bird with 
silver pinions and feathers of gold. The 
light failed, fell; under the first large stars 
the two women still stood on the high 
veranda, watching the glimmering canvas 
towering toward the shore. 


The Desert 


By Lin A. Smith 


makes. 


and panned. 


square in the eye. 


the grip the desert takes. 


it claims you for its own; 


Our clay in its mighty hand 


You make that for yourself, out under the 


All fearless and stout, with the sin left out, you can look men 


“No one who has ever seen Lucy Selden 
has ever forgotten her.” 
“So beautiful and Lucy Selden still?” 
“Married to a cousin—it 1s said, very 
unhappily. She went part of this cruise 
with them but they were to land her at 
Seagrove to rejoin her husband.” Bona 
Dearden spoke absently. Her eyes were 
fixed on the horizon w here the yacht had 
soared into vision, beautiful itself, and 
freighted with the beautiful stuff of youth. 
In silence the two women, the old and the 
no longer young, went into the house 
together. 


HE evening passed very slowly for 
Bona. 

Mrs. Esterel went to bed early. Bona 

sat and waited for 

Chris. Her imagina- 

tion ran forward to 

meet his coming; ‘and 


. as always, from the 


shining pinnacle of 
her pictured desire it 
fell back unsatisfied. 
She heard the beloved 
voice calling her but 
not by the name for 
which she yearned. 
He would gayly tell 
her things, but not, 
she sometimes felt, 
the things that mat- 
tered. Hewould defer 
to her, spare her- 
even the knowledge of 
his own young trou- 
bles. She fancied his 
i) step on the. stairs, 
‘{ rough arms round 
/j her, his voice ‘n_ her 
f 3 


claim! And T haven’t \ ; ear, ‘Mother, oh, 
it—eratitude!’ She ‘ Its standards are high. It takes all men and bends them to its plan; A} Mother—” She knew 
turned a flushed fierce ‘ It’ll treat you hard, but I'll tell you, pard, /,4 it would not be so. 
face on the older it will turn you out a man! qf é And for all she was 


woman. “If he’d just 
once—fling his arms 
round me and_ call 
me ‘Mother!’ —He’s 


never thought—of it!” 


HE rose and went 
to the wide win- 

dow. “TI haven’t the 
right, you see,” she 
said over her shoulder, 
“but each time he’s 
come home through all these years, I’ve 

hoped he was going to do it. But | 
haven’t the claim. I’ve done everything 
but suffer for him.” Her voice changed. 
She said eagerly, “Godmother, he’s com- 
ing home now!” Mrs. Esterel joined her 
at the window. Bona pointed out across 
the lake to where, at meeting-place of sky 
and water, something twinkled intoler- 
ably,’pure asastar. “That’s the Seldens’ 
vacht homeward bound,” she said, “that’s 
the Gloriana!”’ 

The two women stepped out on the 
broad veranda together. 

Little was visible from the old Dearden 
house but lake and sky. The shore was a 
ribbon of silver-smooth sand, backed by 
a pine-grown height, and looping away 
mile after mile into the mild September 
haze. The Seldens’ summer home was 
hidden five miles away round the point, 
and the level beaches between were never 
lonely for Bona, so peopled were they by 
memories of Chris—those tideless gleam- 
ing shores were invisibly written with a 





*At the Seldens’ wharf. Chris told me 
he would have to wait there for supper. 
He'll probably borrow a horse from Garry 
and ride over.” 

“T don’t remember the Seldens, Bona. 
Who are they?” 

“Nice people. Wealthy, but pleasant 
in all their ways and works. I have been 
very glad to have them near as friends for 
Chris. They bought the land round the 
point and built a big house there the year 
after I took Chris. Garry Selden was his 
first chum and is still his best one.” 

Mrs. Esterel slowly shook her head. “I 
remember you often spoke of them in your 
letters. I can’t, somehow, recall them- 

“A little girl of eight,” said Bona at 
once, “in a peacock-blue linen dress, with 
a white rabbit in a birdcage which she had 
brought over to show Chris—”’ 

Mrs. Esterel exclaimed. ‘‘I remember!” 
she said softly. “Little Lucy Selden! 
The loveliest child I ever saw in my life! 
I remember them all now through remem- 
bering her.” 


ae oF waiting for him with 
a happy heart, her 
dark lashes glimmered 
with tears. He was 
not her own; her talk 
with Mrs. Esterel had 
given substance to 
the unembodied dis- 
appointment of her 
later years; she sup- 
posed she must take 
what he could give 
and be grateful— 

She sprang to her feet with an angry 
movement of her strong body. Grati- 
tude! It threatened to be a wall between 
them. Again the sense of defeat touched 
her. But she forgot it. She heard, far 
away in the windy night, a little dull 
sound like a pulse beating. “Chris!” she 
said softly, and ran to the window like a 
girl. 

The moon was high but veiled with a 
thin fleeting scud that seemed _ itself 
luminous. And the foam along the 
beaches made a luminous line, and the 
sands shone lustrous as if they would 
reflect the few large stars. A wind was 
blowing off the land, heavy from sun- 
warmed pine woods and hidden marshes. 
Land and lake seemed to blow with the 
wind, a glimmer, an endless passing, un- 
changing in outline but fluid in substance. 
Nothing showed in this drifting night but 
the single light on the end of Selden’s 
wharf, five miles away, where the Glortana 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Personal Experiences in 


Certain Torture Chambers 
of the Old World 


By 
Edward Bellamy 
Partridge 


Author of: Unfair! etc, 


INustrated by Louis Rogers 


EMON RUM is dead. Demon 
Nicotine is being sniffed at. And, 
if he gets what 1s coming to him, 

Demon Lather is “Next!” 
The barbershop is one of my failings. 
I realize it and am ashamed of it—and 
yet L can’t help it. I can no more keep 
from turning in when I come to a barber- 
shop than I used to be able to keep from 
turning in when I came to a pair of swing- 
doors in the dear dead days beyond recall. 
The only difference is that before going 
in I don’t stop, look and listen the way I 
used to in order to be sure that the boss 
or the neighbor’s wife is not bearing down 
on me; for, as yet, the barbershop has not 
got the hard name that the late lamented 
saloon acquired before it attracted the 
notice of the enemies of personal liberty. 
Barbering is one of the oldest of the 
arts. We find on the most ancient of the 
Feyptian picture-writings two men with 
bobbed hair and neatly shaved upper lips. 
And if we read our Bible we find the 
prophet (or was it the profiteer?) Ezekiel 
1ying to an acquaintance, ““Take thee a 
barber’s razor, and cause it to pass upon 
thine head, and upon thine beard.” If 
Ezekiel were giving the same advice to- 
day he would doubtless be saying to his 
friend, “Here, take thee this five-dollar 
bill and get thee a haircut. ‘Thou canst 
keep the change—if there be any change.” 
lhe early Greeks and Romans had 
their barbershops, too; great marble 


edifices much frequented by the sport and 
the gambler as well as the idler and the 
gossip. And even in those days the bar- 


Barberisms 







I examined the pictures showing the various styles of haircut he had in stock and 


selected one that looked very trim from the front view 


ber was noted for his garrulous conver- 
sation. Indeed, the word “barber” is de- 
rived from the Greek word harba, meaning 
“chin.” 

It is a curious fact that barberinge was 
introduced into Europe not as a vanity 
or a fad, or even as a matter of sanitation. 
It came in as a trick. Alexander the 
Great had his soldiers cut off their beards 
to prevent the cohorts of Darius from 
getting a whisker-hold on them—and the 
trick worked, thereby bringing the safety 
razor into thegreatest possible public favor. 

But this was in ancient Greece. The 
clean face did not reach Rome until two 
hundred years later, and then it came 
from Sicily. A traveling man for a 
chariot factory in Rome, an up-to-date 
young fellow named P. Ticinius Menus 
brought home a Sicilian barber as a sou- 
venir of one of his trips through his terri- 
tory. He exhibited his find on a street 
corner one Saturady night in order to 
attract a crowd to whom he might dem- 
onstrate a new brand of chariot tire. 

Scipio's First Scrape 

Now it so happened that a young 
society man called Scipio Africanus (who 
was probably half soused at the time) 
permitted himself to be shaved for the 
amusement of the crowd—and to every- 
body’s amazement he liked it so well that 
he continued to shave every day until he 
came to his untimely end. I don’t happen 
to remember just what that end was, but 
it is safe to say that any Roman Emperor 
of that period came to an untimely end. 





However, the shaving habit of Mr. 
Africanus did not die with him. On the 
contrary it eTew and waxed strong. Soon 


everybody was doing it, and barbershops 
began to spring up on every side. And 
right here history begins to tell us how 
the young men of Rome put oil on then 
faces to promote the growth of beard so 
as to render shaving necessary; for in 
Rome the first shave came to be regarded 
as the beginning of manhood and was 
celebrated by the entire family as a féte 
day. It must have been something like 
the Coming-Out event of the present time. 

Alas, how different is the first shave of 
the youth of today! Usually it is under- 
taken in the privacy of the barn, or the 
cornfield, with Dad’s razor, a piece of 
broken looking-glass and perhaps a chunk 
of harness soap. And if it so happen that 
the youth’s family find out what he has 
been up to they do not treat him to a be- 
lated Coming-Out party. They are much 
more likely to throw him into solitary 
confinement and to leave him alone with 
a peculiar stinging sensation and_ the 
thought that God put those downy little 
whiskers on his face to stay there until he 
has reached years of discretion. 

Another thing—the hair removed by 
the ancient Romans on such occasions 
was consecrated to some god. For in- 
stance, we are told that the Emperor 
Nero put his cuttings into a golden box 
set with pearls and dedicated it to a 
deity then known as Jupiter Capitolinus. 
History fails to tell us what happened 
either to the box or the deity in the big 
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He lathered my face thoroughly, not forgetting my eyes and ears, and then seized 
me by the top of the head 
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fire that swept Rome a few years after- 
ward. Doubtless they both went up in 
smoke. 

Caligula had his Coming-Out party in 
his twentieth year, but Augustus was un- 
able to qualify until after he was twenty- 
four. But the coming-out of the modern 
youth is a matter shrouded in the deepest 
mystery; and as for the disposition of the 
cuttings, I know of the facts in only one 
case—my own. After I had removed the 
hair, or to be more exact, the hairs, I 
wrapped all three of them in a piece of 
tissue paper and laid it on a beam in my 
father’s barn back in Phelps, New York, 
where it may yet be for all I know. 

It is supposed that the early Romans 
introduced the barber into France and 
England while up that way on one of their 
summer invasions. And after that we 
lose sight of him until some time along in 
the Middle Ages when we find him adding 
surgery to his regular line. Personally I 
can’t think of any profession more adapted 
to surgery than that of the barber. 

But the doctors were ever a jealous lot, 
and during the reign of Henry VIII they 
slipped through a bill restricting the sur- 
gical activities of the barbering gentry to 
minor operations such as_blood-letting 
and drawing teeth. Those doctors cer- 
tainly knew what they were about, for, 
while I have never had any of my teeth 


drawn by a barber I will say that for 
blood-letting they have no equal. 

It was before the separation of the 
Scissors and the Saw that the barber pole 
came into common use. And it is typical 
of the barber that when the split came he 
got the best of the deal. In spite of the 
fact that the ball on top of the pole is em- 
blematical of the brass basin in which the 
blood from an operation was caught, and 
that the red spirals represent the bloody 
bandages with which the wound 1s 
wrapped, the barber had the nerve to get 
away with the pole, and still has the nerve 
not only to put one in front of his shop, 
but to make it go round like a man who 
is about to faint. 


A Sixty-Mile Clip 


I was a little down on the great Ameri- 
can barber before I started for Europe in 
the fall of r918. I did not relish the idea 
of going into a shop with the intention of 
having about twenty cents worth of hair 
removed and coming out half an hour 
later with a haircut so expensive that I 
felt that it ought to be kept in the safe, to 
say nothing of a lot of minor operations 
involving the use of pungent unguent, 
chocolate-egg-malted-milk shampoo, lilac 
regenerator and vibratory massage. 

I don’t remember just where Preferred 
Steel was at the time but hair-cutting was 


common at fifty and looked as if it mig: 
go to par. My last haircut before leavi: 
these firmly United though oft re-unit: 
States took place on a trans-continent 
train going at sixty miles an hour. TT} 
clippers that chilled the back of my ne 
on this occasion were not electricaliy 
driven; the instrument that swept tl 

cuttings down my neck did not operate « 

the vacuum principle; the hair tonic th 

was dashed on my scalp before I coul: 
forbid was not of a scent which I approve; 
my stockings were polished as well as my 
shoes—but when it came to the price—! 
Suffice it to say that I looked forward to 
the barbershops of Europe with no small 
amount of anticipation. 

A haircut would have done me no harm 
when I arrived at Bordeaux, but I pre- 
vailed upon myself to wait until I reached 
Paris, on the theory that the shops of 
Paris must excel those of any other part 
of France, which is probably true. | 
never tried any French shops, however, 
except those in the city of Paris. But I 
did try one of those the first day I was 
there. 

I did not take the trouble to inquire at 
the desk of the hotel before starting out, 
as I then supposed that the barber pole 
was the same the world round. And I had 
to walk four or five miles to prove to my- 
self that such was not the case. Then I 
went into a store which advertised that 
English was spoken there and inquired. 

“Ah, oui!” The clerk understood. 
What I desired was the services of a 
“coiffeur.”” 

No, no! Nothing of the sort. I knew 
what a “coiffeur” was—nothing but’a wo- 
man who arranged people’s hair. I didn’t 
want my hair arranged; that was one 
thing that I could do for myself. What 
I wanted was to get my hair cui! I made 
signs with my fingers representing a pair 
of scissors in action. 

“Qui, oui, oui, oui, oui, oui—!” he un- 
derstood par-fait-ment. He would direct 
me to the very place. It was only a block 
away. He would write it down for me. 
And he did so. I thanked him and de- 
parted, and as I walked along the street 
_ I read the address: 


LOUIS’S 
975 Boulevard Raspail 


eer 


That sounded very encouraging, but 
when I reached the place disappointment 
was in store for me. The window of 975 
was filled with remarkable wax figures of 
women’s heads with hair of remarkable 
shades arranged in still more remarkable 
ways. Indeed, all the inmost secrets of 
milady’s toilet seemed to be laid bare in 
that window. Not knowing just what 
else to do I stood there gazing in at them 
when the door of the establishment 
opened and two beautiful young ladies 
came out. 

I looked them over with an entirely 
new viewpoint and discovered in my quick 
way that one of them was wearing coiffure 
No. 2, while the other was resplendent in 
No. 5. That was very interesting, and I 
decided to stick round a little longer in 
the hope that somebody would come out 
with a No. 3 on. I had never seen any- 
thing that even approached No. 3 in real 
life. In fact, I rather doubted whether 
there was really any such thing. 

The door clicked again. I. looked 
quickly up. Two men were coming out. 
“Employees, no doubt,” I said to myse't. 




















isut no sooner had I said it than I realized 
that It was not so. It was apparent to the 
10st naked eye that those two men had 
just come out of a barber’s hands, their 
jowls looked so freshly scraped and their 
mustaches so freshly laundered. And so 
i went in. 


The Barber College Yell 


I found myself in a small room with 
benches along the walls and three kitchen 
chairs drawn up in a line before a large 
mirror. In front of each chair was a built- 
in washbowl, and behind each chair was 
what looked like a built-in Frenchman 
with a dark jacket on. As the door closed 
behind me they smiled in unison and 
greeted me all together with: 

“Bon jour, Mon-sieur!”’ 

In a small way it sounded like a college 
vell and I was accordingly set up by it. 
However, I did not for the moment re- 
move my hat. I wanted to be sure just 
what sort of place I was in before com- 
mitting myself to that extent—for one is 
not considered to be duly enrolled in a 
barbershop until one’s hat has been taken 
off. To be a little more exact, this was 
the first time I had ever been in a co- 
educational barbershop and I wanted to 
be sure that I was going to like it before 
matriculating. I accordingly took a hasty 
look round to see what provision was 
made for handling the female clients. 

This was admirably managed by the 
use of a large screen extending nearly all 
the way across the shop, and although the 
female clients were compelled to pass 
through the men’s compartment while 
going in or out, they had the utmost pri- 

vacy while they were being worked on. As 
soon as I had come to that conclusion I 
took off my hat and hung it up. 


Barberisms! 
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He was very much pleased with his work; he stood off and admired it. 
One look was enough for me 














Instantly the three barbers set up a 
tremendous clatter. “Voila, Monsieur! 
Voila, Monsieur! Voila, Monsieur!” they 
all kept repeating. Fancy shouting such 
a thing as that when they could just as 

well have said, “Next!” 








chopping-block. 





As I entered the barber stood up beside the 
I didn't like the idea 











As it was a veh chilly day 
I selected the chair that was 
nearest to the stove. I had 
previously learned from my 
phrase-book what I was going 
to say, and after rehearsing it 
once or twice under my breath 
I said it aloud. In substance I 
told my barber that I wanted a 
shave and a haircut, and then 
I sat down. 

He said ‘‘Oui’” several times, 
and took from a nail in the 
wall a large white kimono-like 
garment which he held out 
for me to put my arms into. I 
started to arise, but he pre essed 
me gently into the chair again 
so that he could put the gar- 
ment on the chair as well as on 
me; and after he had helped 
us both into it, he wrapped it 
snugly round usand buttoned it. 

There is an idea for the 
American barbers! Not a hair 
can get down the back of either 
the customer or the chair. 

Next he tied a towel round 
my neck and began to make 
his lather, but I stopped him. 

“The haircut first,” I said in 
French. 

A troubled look came into 
his face, and he spoke to me 
long and earnestly in his native 
tongue, but at so rapid a pace 
that I could not seem to catch 
a word he said. 





“T do not understand you,” I said at 
length. 

At that the other two barbers came to 
his rescue, and all three of them tried hard 
to make me understand. The French can 
never seem to grasp the idea that their 
language, if repeated enough times and 
in a loud enough tone, may still be incom- 
prehensible to a person who does not un- 
derstand it. 

At last, however, my barber had a dif- 
ferent idea. He went behind the screen 
and borrowed from one of the lady 
barbers a customer who could speak 
little English. Her flaming hair fell in 
gentle undulations about her shoulders as 
she made herself known to me. I at once 
suspected that she had been taken in the 
act of getting a coiffure No. 3, but she did 
not tell me any thing at all about herself; 
she plunged directly into my affairs. 

“You desiare to have ze hair cut off?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, Madame,” I replied. “I want a 
shave, too, but I would like the haircut 
first.” 


My Mistake! 


She conversed with my barber for a 
moment and then turned back to me. 
“He say zat you do not have need of ze 
hair to be cut off, zat ze hair iss too short 
already. He will shave off ze face today. 
Next week if you come back, zen he will 
cut off ze hz alr. “ 

“But can’t I have my hair cut if I want 
to?” J asked in a tone that was a mixture 
of surprise and irritation. 

“Zat I do not know,” she answered with 
a shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘I have told 
only zat wheech he say. Now I must be 
excuse—”’ and she disappeared behind the 
screen. 

(Continued on page 60) 








The Captain Courageous 
Knowing His Port and His Course, He Gathers No 


Barnacles in Quiet Harbors 


By Walter V. Woehlke 
































Decoration by George Anderson 
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E MEMBER when the banks back 
in 1907 put their depositors on 
rations, when the paying teller 
demanded to know with a dark 

frown what you wanted that hundred 
dollars for, anyway, and carefully counted 
out the sum in “scrip,” home-made money 
that looked and felt like a cigarette 
coupon? Well, in that dark year when 
every honest dollar holed up in mid 
summer, Seattle was preparing to hold a 
big exposition. A great deal of cash had 
been spent when the panic and imitation 
money shook the town’s courage clear 
down into its shoes. 

“Let’s postpone the exposition,” urged 
many of the directors. “The subscrip- 
tions aren’t coming in and we'll have to 
issue bonds to go ahead. If we have good 
luck we can sell the bonds, but we'll 
never be able to pay them. ‘The exposi- 
tion will fall flat with things as bad 
they are.” 

There were fifty directors. There was 
one president. The president decided, 
after mature deliberation and consulta- 
tion, that the sudden financial storm 
would vanish as rapidly as it had come, 
that the exposition work must go on and 
that the bonds must be issued. He needed 
the votes of twenty-six directors to au- 
thorize the bonds. He decided to get 
them. He called a meeting of the board 
and rounded up twenty-six members. 
‘The moment they were in the board room, 
things began to h: appen. 

Someone down in front moved in a low, 
monotonous voice that an issue of $350,- 
ooo worth of bonds be authorized. Some- 
one in the back seconded the motion in 
stentorian tones. While most of the 
directors were still discussing the missing 
bottom of the real estate market, the 
president put the motion to a vote. 

“The ayes have it!’ Down came the 
gavel. The decision had been made be- 
fore the cautious, hesitating ones were 
aware of it, the meeting adjourned and 
the project was carried through without 
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delay. And the Alaska-Yukon-Pacitic 
Exposition was an unqualified success. 


Safety Versus Action 


The exposition president who saw 
Seattle’s opportunity and grabbed it by 
the tail, who made the decision and fol- 
lowed it with vigorous action, was J. FE. 
Chilberg, banker, shipowner, builder, 
exporter and merchant. Firm decision 
and vigorous action had made him the 
dominant constructive figure in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Starting life as the son 
of a Norwegian immigrant, with nothing 
to nb pull or boost him except his am- 
bition and his inheritance of red, unafraid 
Norse blood, with no more education or 
training than that which is the lot of the 
average American boy, he had won his 
spurs, risen from buck private to the rank 
of C.O. by cultivating the habits of obser- 
vation, decision and action. 

“You won’t get anywhere by swinging 
at anchor in the safe bay waiting for the 
weather to moderate,” he said. “It’s 
always rough outside, but the skipper who 
is not afraid will go out and use the strong 
winds to make better speed. You won’t 
get wrecked in quiet waters, but you'll 
have to pay for your safety with barnacles 
and rotting timbers. Where there’s no 
strain there is no strength. 

“It used to be believed,” he continued, 

“that the American sailing ships, clippers 
and packets alike, made their wonderful 


records across the Atlantic, round the 
Horn and to China because of better 
lines and designs. That’s tommyrot. 


Design had nothing to do with it. The 
American skipper was a man of action. 
When the British merchantman sailed 
with yardarms that were almost bare, the 
Yankee ship flew by him with all sails set. 
With fewer men in the crew the American 
skipper kept his canvas standing in the 
gale, cut the time in half and got the busi- 
ness. He lost more sails, but he lost fewer 
ships proportionately than his competi- 
tors, despite his daring, because he was a 


better navigator, knew what his ship 
could do and got the best speed out of 
her. 

“Te’s thus all through life, from the in- 
dividual to the community, the state and 
the nation. The one that observes closely, 
decides firmly and acts vigorously gets the 
bacon. A _ brilliant mind without the 
habit of decision and action is like a liner 
with chronically defective boilers. It will 
mostly be laid up for repairs while the 
slower ship with good boilers brings home 
the dividends. Keep whatever talents 
you have constantly busy. Great natural 
ability plus a college education won’t get 
the owner anything except a framed 
diploma and bitter reflections unless he 
keeps a sharp lookout over the sea of 
routine, sees his chances and drives for 
them full steam.” 


He Gets Under Way 


This isn’t empty theory. Chilberg’s 
career supplies illustrations galore demon- 
strating the value of observation, decision 
and action. He came of the breed that is 
not completely happy unless it can scent 
the tang of salt and seaweed in the air. 
Though his grandfather and father had 
settled far inland in Iowa, interrupting 
the routine of farm life by freighting 
goods across the plains to the Colorado 
mines before the Civil War, the lure of 
the sea was upon them and in 1872 his 
parents moved to Washington with their 
belongings, including the year-old baby 
boy. As he grew up among the giant 
stumps he went to grammar and high 
school in the little mill town of Seattle. 
During vacations he earned his first 
money making barrel staves in a cooper 
shop. After leaving school he worked for 
a year in the office of an uncle, handling 
insurance, real estate and foreign ex- 
change. But the prospects of the insur- 
ance business did not appeal to him. 
Seattle was beginning to grow and the 
rapidly increasing population was boom- 
ing the mercantile business. 
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The Captain Courageous: 


Perceiving this fact, young Chilberg 
joined his father and his uncle in their 
grocery store, taking complete charge of 
the enterprise in a year. When he 
reached voting age, he had built up the 
biggest grocery business in Seattle, with 
a flourishing wholesale flour trade as a 
side line. The Seattle fire of 1889 cleaned 
him out. Hard times were approaching, 
trade was dull, money tight, so Chilberg 
made a new start as a flour jobber. He 
did well until wheat in 1892 dropped to 
20 cents a bushel and the flour market 
vanished. 

What next? Seattle was dead. There 
was neither work nor trade. Millions 
were unemployed throughout the coun- 
try. The gathering of barnacles did not 
appeal to Chilberg. Central America 
seemed to offer opportunities. 
Perhaps he could make a few 
honest dollars down there 
taking small contracts on the 
railroads then under con- 
struction. Borrowing his 
wife’s savings, he started 
south, keeping his eyes wide 
open all the time. 


Branching Out 


At the second Central 
American port he noticed 
many barrels of California 
flour going over the side into 
lighters. He pricked up his 
ears. Flour was dirt cheap 
in Washington. Could there 
be a market for it down here 
in competition with the Cali- 
fornia product? Making 
guarded inquiries, he discov- 
ered that he could lay down 
Washington flour for fifty 
cents a barrel less than Cali- 
fornia flour and still make a 
proft. 

Action followed observa- 
tion. He landed, hunted up 
a merchant, offered him a 
quantity of flour at the lower 
price, got the order, borrowed 
money for the cablegram to 
place the order and imme- 
diately went after more flour 
contracts. Then he went 
home. He knew that millers, 
lumbermen, brewersand other 
manufacturers had piles of 
unsold commodities. He also 
knew that they would gladly 
extend him creditif he opened 
up a new outlet for their 
wares. Within a year he was 
doing a flourishing export business to 
Honduras, San Salvador and Guatemala. 

Whereupon the California interests 
that had enjoyed undisputed possession 
of Central American trade for decades be- 
gan to resent the activities of the Seattle 
upstart. They had control of the shipping 
facilities. They used it. His shipments 
were mysteriously delayed, his customers 
complained, bought elsewhere to obtain 
prompt deliveries. ‘The moment for de- 
cision and action had arrived. 

Chilberg decided to risk everything. 
He chartered a Norwegian tramp steamer, 
loaded it and shipped direct. The charter 
cost him $250aday. Inthe harbor of San 
Jose de Guatemala the steamer lay for a 
week, two weeks, unable to discharge 
cargo. All the lighters and stevedores 
were controlled by the California inter- 


ests. They had him—or thought they 
had him. 

But they didn’t. Chilberg saw the 
governor, camped in his office for three 
days. When he came out he had an order 
closing the harbor and the customs house 
to all shipping until his freight had been 
discharged. In half a day the job was 
done, the cargo was delivered. Thereafter 
he enjoy ed unmolested peace. 

The business grew. Chilberg chartered 
a barkentine, loaded her with freight and 
sent her south, taking passage on the 
liner Colima to precede her. The Colima 
foundered in a cyclone sixteen miles off 
the Mexican coast. Of three hundred 
souls, only eighteen were saved. Chilberg 
was one of the eighteen. After spending 


twenty hours on a raft and in the water 





he waded for two days and nights through 
a swamp, reached a pueblo, slept twenty- 
four hours and was off on mule-back to 
sell the barkentine’s cargo. 

He sold it. Yellow fever was raging 
but Chilberg declined to leave until he 
had sold two additional shiploads. He 
bought the barkentine Seminole and sent 
her with lumber to Australia. And still 
the business grew. Joining hands with 
John Barneson and A. R. Chilcott, he 
acquired the ship Marion Chilcott and was 
planning still greater expansion when the 
Klondyke excitement broke out. 

Mass action of any kind is contagious. 
When the herd goes off in one direction, 
it is extremely difhcult not to go along. 
When all of Seattle suddenly lost interest 
in the rest of the universe, packed up and 
unanimously went to the North to dig 
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gold, Chilberg retained a cool head. He 
had no desire to be a gold miner. He 
would tend to his knitting, let the rush 
spend its first fury, find out the prospects 
for permanent development and then look 
over the field. This line of action he 
followed. 

The firm of Barneson & Chilcott didn’t. 
It joined the rush, put two river steamers 
on the Dawson-St. Michael run, invested 
heavily and went broke. The next spring 
Chilberg went North as receiver to save 
the pieces. 

Before he started he made careful 
preparations for a fast journey. Speed 
meant money. During the winter, while 
Dawson was isolated, the richness of the 
gold-bearing sands at Nome had been dis- 
closed. It was certain that there would 
be a rush from Dawson to 
Nome as soon as the news of 
the strike became public. 
Two of the receiver’s boats 
were tied up at Dawson. If 
he got there first with the 
news, he could load them to 
capacity. He determined to 
get there first. 


Real Competition 

At Lake Bennett that 
spring the old-timers were 
waiting for the ice to go out. 
They laughed when Chilberg 
and a companion launched a 
light Peterboro canoe to fol- 
low the drifting floes. No 
such frail craft could pass 
the rocks and brave the 
rapids without disaster, they 
predicted. But Chilberg went 
on. He was at home on the 
water. He knew what the 
canoe, his companion and he 
could do. He was the first 
man into Dawson from the 
outside; he spread the news 
of the Nome strike—the 
papers telling of the strike 
sold for a dollar apiece—filled 
the two river steamers and 
realized a large profit on the 
voyage down the Yukon. 

But the return trip prom- 
ised to eat up the profits. 
All the up-river business in 
sight had been booked by 
the old-established, wealthy 
and powerful concern which 


pie E. Chilberg, benker. shipowner, builder. started life as the son of an ince the ‘Wieaukeles..tauk 
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ambition and his inheritance of red, unafraid Norse blood 


had enjoyed a monopoly of 
the Yukon trade. What could 
a bankrupt outfit with two 
steamers do against the opposition of the 
rich and deeply entrenched rival? 

Chilberg had a job on his hands. For 
the return trip he needed provisions and 
cargo. The rival concern had both, but 
the boss of the outfit would not let go of 
either. Yet Chilberg got provisions and 
filled his steamers with paying freight for 
the up-river trip. The rival concern sup- 
plied both, though without the knowledge 
of the management. After that first 
round-trip the opposition respected him. 
He was allowed to run his steamers in 
peace until all debts were paid and the 
receivership came to an end. 

In Alaska Chilberg kept his eyes and 
ears wide open. He saw many opportuni- 
ties and made use of them, but he never 
drove a shady bargain and always gave 
(Continued on page 106) 





Decoration by R. Lewis 


ANIE WILKES fluttered about the 

disordered kitchen table, pushing 

aside the soiled dishes of the late 

harvest supper that the remaining 
food might appear more attractive to the 
silent, weary fellow at one end of the red- 
squared cloth. 

Although the door was wide to the 
September evening, the hot range littered 
with pots and pans, standing guard be- 
side it, beat back the cool clean air and 
filled the room with its own heavy breath 
of fried pork and vegetables. Like a great 
dragon it had held the girl captive for 
years, even through the hottest August 
days, while it sucked the color from her 
cheeks and the line and life from her 
body, until now thin and white-faced, she 
could scarcely cover the distances be- 
tween cupboards and table without a 
system of supporting chairs. So slight 
and frail was she that at any other time 
she would have reminded Hugh Elton of 
the little white moths that came in from 
the night to hover about the Jamp. 

“You’re so late,” she said; “everythin’s 
cold. They didn’t leave you much any- 
way, the pigs.” 

Hugh pushed back his chair. 
hungry.” 

“You’ve worked so long, you’re too 
tired to eat. Trust them to rush in and 
feed themselves and leave you all the 
horses to do. Drink some of the coffee, 
anyway,” she urged. “It’s hot.” 

But he pushed that away too. “I 
ain’t been workin’ since five. I’ve been 
to town.” 

The tick of the rickety elock on the 
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shelf above the cellar door crashed into 
the silence, the flies on the warm ceiling 
hummed accompaniment. Janie stood 
aghast. 

“Layin’ off in harvest,” she said slowly. 
“Hugh, you—you ain’t sick?” 

Hugh did not answer. With his hands 
thrust to the limits of his pockets and his 
thin jaw sunk almost to his chest, he sat 
staring fixedly at nothing at all. 

For a moment Janie held desperately 
to the round back of a chair. Hugh was 
vt er sick. He couldn’t be now with the 
late harvest in full swing. Her hands 
dropped limply to her sides. Of what use 
was any support if Hugh were not behind 
it like money in the bank behind a check. 
The only times before when he had even 
seemed depressed were when she—Then 
from somew here came her portion of 
woman’s God-given intuition. 

“Tt’s the claim money,” she cried. 
“Hughie, the claim money’s come.” 

“Yes,” he admitted without enthu- 
siasm. 

A faint pink budded in her cheeks. 
*Ain’t you glad?” 

“What'd I be glad for?” asked Hugh 
dully. He paused, then repeated signifi- 
cantly, “What'd I be glad for, Janie?” 

The pink deepened a trifle. “Why— 
Why, I don’t know. I just thought you’d 
be glad.” 

Hugh’s large gray eyes had shone ex- 
pectantly for her answer. Now they 
dulled again. “I’m goin’ to get out.” 
His determination maturing upon the 
moment, he jumped up. “I’m going to 
get out tonight. Now.” 


Simply a Love Story 





“Hugh!” cried Janie. She reached 
quickly for a lamp on the cupboard ledge. 
“Where will you go?” she asked when she 
turned. 

“Where can I go?” Hugh flashed on 
her. “What chance have I anywhere? No 
schoolin’, no stren’th, a greenhorn with a 
little money, worked out at twenty-one.” 

anie carried the lamp carefully to the 
table, removed the chimney, struck a 
match and held it to the wick, and re- 
placed the chimney. Then dropping into 
a chair, she buried her head in her arms 
and became a very fount of tears. B.. 
didn’t mean nothin’. I was just askin’.’ 


THE lamplight betrayed pitilessly the 
thin shoulders, but glorified the loose 
coils of thick brown hair. Hugh longed 
for the words that would take her out of 
this, take her even the few miles to Tinkle 
River where everyone else, it seemed, was 
hurrying that Saturday night to forget 
the weary hours in field and kitchen in the 
companionship of the barber’s ice cream 
parlor, the movie if it opened, and the 
General Merchandise if it did not. 

He turned helplessly at Janie’s reit- 
erated, “I didn’t mean nothin’.” 

“T know it, Janie. Only everything 
seems so black tonight. I kind a thought 
when the money come, every thin’ would 
be all right. But it’s just made me see— 
Don’t, Janie, please. Why can’t you see 
it’s for you I’m goin’?” 

“For me?” Janie lifted her head to 
stare in damp amazement. “And leave 
me here with Dad and the boys and 
nothin’ but work, work, work, forever? 
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js u’re the only—” She turned again to 

‘e for the lamp. “Well, go on and go 
ne ‘n, why don’t you?” 

“You know I'd stay if I could. I’ve 
been stayin’ and waitin’ and hopin’ for 
this money, and you knowit. But I don’t 
need your pa to tell me I’m a wore out old 
binder!” He reveled in a long suppressed 
rebellion. “Mike and Harry ain’t wore 
down to scare-crows. They're his sons.” 

‘Maybe if Mother’d lived,” Janie ex- 
cused in loyalty to her father and with 
some memory of those days years ago 
which were not so long in passing. 

“Maybe if my own folks had lived,” 
Hugh broke in. “Oh, it ain’t nobody's 

fault, I guess, leastways not yours e 
as irresolutely. “I most wish the 
money’d never come. Then I could ’a 
gone on workin’ here and seein’ you. 
The “re ain’t no reason for my stayin’ now. 
I ain’t needed anywhere, seems if.” He 
sank into his place at the table, and with 


Late Harvests: Vera Kelsey 


“Oh, I know where you keep it.” He 
lifted the cellar door and tipped it back 
against the wall while she lighted a small 
lamp. “And you know, Janie, lots of 
cream,” he coaxed as she started down the 
steps. 

“Tl skim it all,’ she called back. 

He waited till she disappeared and her 
slow steps sounded on the mud floor be- 
neath. Then he turned to begin his 
characteristic pacing up and down the 
dim kitchen. Hugh did not turn or look 
up, and the doctor after a swift apprais- 
ing glance, cultivated his own thoughts. 

“Isn’t there any one in this God-for- 
saken hold that cares whether that girl 
lives or dies?” he burst out after a few 
turns. 

A chair scraped sharply over the floor. 
Dr. Ferguson looked up to find a lank, 
fixed obstacle in the way of further pacing. 

“Hello,” he began humorously, ‘“an- 
other county heard from!” But under 
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“Tt’s all I do care for.” The lad looked 
back at him steadily. 

“Then why the devil don’t you tell 
her?” fleered the doctor. 

In the silence that followed, resent- 
ment, desire, hope and hopelessness fled 
across Hugh’s face. He turned away. 
“What’s the use? 

“What’s the use?” Dr. Ferguson 
placed himself in front of Hugh and 
groped for words. ‘Man alive! Would 
you keep milk from a baby?” 

“When I knew I wanted to, I couldn’t 
say nothin’,” Hugh attempted. “I didn’t 
have nothin’ and no prospects. Now—” 

“Now?” 

“Now some money’s come from a old 
claim out West of my Dad’s. Been 
comin’ ever since I can remember. And 
now when I want to tell her, I can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

The question was asked in so matter of 
fact a voice that Hugh without realizing 
that he was releasing the 
repressed thoughts of his 
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his chin propped in_ his 
hands, visioned a_ dismal 
future. 


OR some inscrutable rea- 

son Janie’s spirit rose as 
Hugh’s fell. A flicker of 
lamplight found its reflection 
in her eyes, a ripening red in 
her cheeks, and strangest of 
all, a half smile on her lips. 
She had not moved all day 
without touching a table or 
chair. Now almost without 
movement, it seemed, she 
stood beside Hugh and would 
have— 

But an automobile rattled 
up to the steps and a tin 
door slammed. 

“Who’s that?’ Hugh 
raised his head so swiftly 
that Janie jumped back. 

“Oh! Why, it’s only Dr. 
Ferguson. Every night he 
goes up to see Danny Evans 
who’s awful sick—” 


“Why I saw Danny,” Hugh 
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Ignorance 
By Floyd Meredith 


So many times we must have passed 
(With hurried steps, the world forgot) 
Each other, in our quest of love— 


And passing, found it not. 


Perhaps tomorrow we shall walk 


Shoulder to shoulder as before, 


And never guess we come so near 


The little open door. 


awakening years, answered, 
“Why not? Have you lived 
in Comanche county with 
your eyes shut? Ain’t you 
seen the poor, spindlin’, blue- 
cheeked kids that gets to 
Tinkle River? And the boys 
that’s old men standin’ on 
the corners like dummies in 
the fields?’ His voice rose. 

“What's that got to do 
with Janie?” asked the doc- 
tor quietly. 

“Well, you asked me why 
I didn’t tell her. That's 
why.” 


a 





F] HE little doctor did not 
answer. Instead he stood 
waiting, his kindly compel- 
ling eyes on the serious face 
above him. Hugh moved 
restlessly under that gaze, 
loth to say more but finally 
forced to seek refuge in 
words. 
“T’ve lived a hell on this 
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Ferguson! He saw Janie’s 
frailty in a new light. 

But Janie, heedless of his remark or 
re gtr ran on, “And on his way 

back he comes in to see me and pretends 
I’m his worst case.’ 

Dr. Ferguson appeared in the doorway. 
Although he was old in years and experi- 
ence, his short stature, his swagger, his 
bright eyes suggested some precocious 
youth. To him camethe physical, soul and 
social ills of the community, and if his 
remedies were not always those which Re- 
ligion or Medicine would have advised, he 
somehow healed the sick by simply making 
their pain his own and then forgetting it. 


“Well, how’s my poor, decrepit old 
lady tonight?” he chirped in his high 
voice. 


“Very bad, very bad,” smiled Janie as 
she drew him in. 

“Yes, she looks it with those geraniums 
in her cheeks and her eyes jumping forty 
ways for Sunday.” He peered about, but 
the inert and unresponsive Hugh offered 
mnly a faint clew. ‘‘What’s happened? 
\nother doctor been giving you sunshine 
and sugar? If that’s the case, I want a 
big fee tonight.” 

“You'll have to wait till I get my 
pocket book,” she laughed. 


Hugh’s steady gaze he continued more 
seriously, “I didn’t know. I don’t 
know—” 

“Oh, yes, you do. You’ve seen me for 
years.” 

“Well,” the doctor assured him while 
his keen eyes measured him, “you’re a 
pretty healthy specimen then, or I’d have 
done more than see you.” 

“But you was askin’,” 
rupted. 

“Where’s old Wilkes and the boys?” 

“He’s up harvestin’ the other place, 
and the boys is out in the barn, I guess, 
if they ain’t to town by now.” 

“And what do you do here?” 

“Same’s the rest. Work.” 

But the casual doctor pushed on. 
“Just here for the harvest?” 

Hugh surrendered to save the precious 
time. ‘‘No, I live here, have lived here 
for ten years. My dad and old Wilkes 
was partners back i in Pennsylvania. My 
own folks ain’t livin’. You was askin’, 
he reminded. 

Dr. Ferguson’s keen eyes drilled dee 
in Hugh’s. “Yes,” he said slowly, f 
asked if any one in this hold cared whether 
Janie lived or—” 


Hugh inter- 


farm ’cept for Janie. Old 
Wilkes has made a hundred 
times over every penny he’s spent on my 
board and keep. But he ain’t missed a 
day throwin’ dirt in my face.” 

“Yet you stayed?” 

“Janie was here. Mis’ Wilkes died just 
before I come. And Janie was lonesome. 
We both was. We kind a roughed it to- 
gether and it helped. Then she got so’s 
she depended on me and I couldn’t leave 
her, and when old Wilkes threw out hints 
I wasn’t workin’ as good as I used, I just 
pegged on, waitin’ and hopin’ the money’d 
come before it was too late.” Then fore- 
stalling the words on the doctor’s lips, 
“Tt’d be a hot way to pay her now, askin’ 
her to be one of them fagged-out women.” 

But the doctor was not the man to re- 
main unheard. ‘‘Why don’t you let Janie 
decide that?” 

“Too late.” 

“But I tell you it’s not too late. I 
know—” 

“Yes, what is it you know? 
you mean about Janie?” 

The two were so occupied that they did 
not hear the returning step on the stairs— 
a step that paused and then came on. 
The doctor facing Hugh and the cellarway 
(Continued on page 94) 


What is it 





By a large majority she registers 





a silent but effective vote against trading at any store so unreasonable as to require her to identify herself 


before permitting her to walk off with its goods 


“Charg e It, Please!” 


How Storekeepers Lend Thousands of Dollars’ Worth of Goods, 
and Why They Don't Lose 


BIG department store, 
catering chiefly to 
women, in one of the 
larger Western cities, 

sold in acertain period $1,000,000 
worth of its goods. But of this 
million only $600,000 represented 
cash sales. The remaining $400,c00 was 
sold on charge accounts. 

This meant that the store lent out 
nearly half a million dollars’ worth of its 
goods with absolutely no tangible security. 
It had not even a signature from any of 
the thousands of persons in whose hands 
it placed this vast amount of its property. 
Of the many legal and financial safeguards 
which inevitably attend the lending of 
half a million dollars by a syndicate of 
banks or a group of private investors, it 
possessed virtually none. 

Moreover, this half million dollars of 
its property was distributed among up- 
ward of twenty thousand charge custom- 
ers as variously circumstanced as could 
well be imagined. They ranged from rich 
to poor and represented hundreds of dif- 
ferent . professions, arts and _ trades. 
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By Harold 13 FitzGerald 


Author of: The Bump of Business, etc. 
Ilustrated by Louis Rogers 


Scarecly any of them were known person- 
ally by anyone in the store. 

And yet—the store lost out of all that 
$400,000 of loaned goods but slightly over 
$1000, or approximately a quarter of one 
per cent! 

Now this may have been your favorite 
department store as likely as not, for 
this is not only an actual instance but a 
typical one. The average department 
store or other large retail establishment 
lends out its goods in this same apparently 
reckless fashion, yet it is rare that its 
losses on such accounts run above one per 
cent. More often they range between the 
almost negligible figures of a quarter to a 
half of one per cent. 

lor this situation there are several in- 
teresting and important reasons. One is 
that, according to the credit men, nine- 


tenths of the people are honest. 
But the remaining tenth would 
quickly wreck any store if it 
were not that the modern credit 
man fairly puts Diogenes to 
shame in the matter of picking 
honest men and women quickly 
and surely. But even this would not 
be sufficient were it not for his ability 
to distinguish between those who can and 
will pay and those who would like to pay 
but can’t. 

The methods by which these feats are 
daily, in fact hourly, accomplished, are 
not only ingenious but highly illuminating 
both as to business efhiciency and human 
nature. 

Let us consider first the case of Mr. 
Fdegar Y. Buffus and Mrs. Buffus, of San 


Francisco. 


R. BUFFUS earned each month a 
fairly good-sized salary and each 
month he and Mrs. Buffus gaily spent that 
month’ssalary and part of the next. When 
Mr. Buffus’ business suddenly took them 
to New York to live, both he and Mrs. 

















“Charge It, Please!”’ 


Buffus breathed deep sighs of relief. For 
several months they had been pestered 
most irksomely by peremptory letters and 
more peremptory collectors from one of the 
department stores, concerning a matter of 
sixty-five dollars charged to Mrs. Buffus’ 
account. Moreover, the Buffuses more 
than half suspected that this unpaid bill 
had something to do with their inability 
to establish any new credit accounts in 
the city and judged that the credit men 
must be given to gossiping among them- 
selves about such matters. Both these 
annoyances—collectors and refusals of 
credit—they would be glad to escape. 

Some time later Mr. Buffus walked im- 
portantly up to the credit manager of a 
large New York retail house and an- 
nounced that he wished to open a charge 
account. He was asked for his name and 
references and other information. 

“I’m Edgar Y. Buffus, sales manager 
for the Blink-Blank Company,” he said. 
He gave references which were of the best, 
for Mr. Buffus had a knack for making 
both friends and an impression. The 
credit man smiled approvingly, shoved an 
application blank toward Mr. Buffus, and 
after the latter had filled it out, told him 
he would receive word in due course re- 
garding his application. 


WO weeks later the credit manager 
notified Mr. Buffus that he could not 
grant his desired account. 

Mr. Buffus indignantly called to ask 
why and the credit manager mentioned 
the little bill of sixty-five dollars in San 
Francisco! Mr. Buffus 
almost reeled with the 
shock. ‘How on earth 
did heever hear of that?” 
he muttered as he passed 
out of the cstablishment 
on his way to make an- 
other application some- 
where else. 

But before we go 
farther with this let us 
see what mysterious in- 
fluence was preventing 
Mr. and Mrs. Buffus Ah 
from obtaining credit. 

The secret is to be 
found in a small office 
suite on an upper floor of 
an unpretentious brown 
building several blocks 
down Kearny street, in 
San Francisco. This is 
the clearing house of the 
San Francisco Mercan- 
tile Credit Association. 
It may be said to consist 
of three rooms, a card 
index file, a’ switchboard 
from which radiate pri- 
vate wires to nearly all 
the big retail stores in 
the city, a manager and 
a corps of reporters. It 
is not a private concern 
but is operated by the 
merchants of the city 
through their credit 
men’s organization. 

There is a bureau like 
it, operated in substan- 
tially the same manner, 
in virtually every city of 
any commercial impor- 
tance in the United 
States. 


Shc has no means 
of knowing she 
is suspected until 
she finds the polite 
store detective 
at her elbow 


When Mr. Buffus obtained his first 
charge account in San Francisco the 
credit man who granted it to him did this: 
he wrote Mr. Buffus’ name in a list of 
other applicants to whom he had granted 
accounts that day and sent this list to 
the credit clearing house. There Mr. Buf- 
fus’ name, like each of the others, was 
typed along the top of a separate card, 
and lower on this card was typed the name 
of the store which had granted him the 
credit. His card was then filed alphabet- 
ically under the B’s. 

When Mr. Buffus applied for his next 
account the credit man to whom he ap- 
plied called up the manager of the credit 
clearing house and asked if Mr. Buffus 
had any other accounts in the city. Mr. 
Buffus’ card was looked up in the files 
and the credit man was informed of the 
name of the store listed thereon. He 
called up that store and found that Mr. 
Buffus’ account there was satifactory. 

He granted Mr. Buffus’ application 
and then, like the first credit man, sent 
Mr. Buffus’ name to the credit clearing 
house; and under the name of the store 
already typed on Mr. Buffus’ card was 
then typed the name of his store. And so 
on, with each subsequent account that 
Mr. Buffus opened in the city. And as 
each credit man in San Francisco to whom 
Mr. Buffus applied for credit called up 
the clearing house about it, he was re- 
ferred to every store listed on Mr. 


Buffus’ card. 
After Mr. Buffus had refused to pay his 
sixty-five dollar 


bill when 


that store 
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called up reported the fact, and with this 
information in hand no other store would 
grant him credit. 

The New York credit man, after receiv- 
ing Mr. Buffus’ application, turned it over 
to the New York credit clearing house for 
investigation. Mr. Buffus, in making ap- 
plication, had been asked where he had 
lived for the past three or four years, and 
had replied, San Francisco. So the New 
York clearing house promptly wrote to 
the San Francisco clearing house, asking 
for Mr. Buffus’ record in that city. The 
report the New York bureau received and 
turned over to the New York credit man 
naturally told of the unpaid account. 

Mr. Buffus made several other attempts 
to get credit in New York. But his record 
was now on file in the New York clearing 
house, so, since it was no longer necessary 
to write to San Francisco each time, his 
applications were rejected more quickly 
than on the first occasion. That was the 
only difference. 


OME time later business led the Buf- 

fuses to take up their residence in 
Chicago. Here Mr. Buffus, having learned 
thatany reference to San Francisco barred 
him fromcredit, adopted new tactics. When 
the first credit man asked him where he 
had spent the past few years he told him 
Chicago and he gave him several ad- 
dresses he had looked up in the phone 
book. ‘The Chicago credit clearing house, 
naturally enough, found nothing in its 
files against Mr. Buffus. Only, instead of 
stopping there, it proceeded upon the next 
step of its investigation 
system. It sent out a 
reporter to investigate 
the addresses he had 
given. ‘The reporter in- 
terviewed the landlords, 
and Mr. Buffus’ em- 
ployer. Their state- 
ments, of course, flatly 
contradicted his. This 
discrepancy, when re- 
ees by the bureau to 
the credit man, was suf- 
ficient to warrant his re- 
iecting Mr. Buffus’ ap- 
plication. And since this 
information was kept on 
fie in the Chicago bureau 
and sent to every credit 
manager who asked con- 
cerning Mr. Buffus, his 
further applications in 
that city were speedily 
disposed of, 

Finally Mr. Buffus be- 
came desperate. He saw 
that that unpaid bill was 
forever going to prevent 
him from obtaining credit 
anywhere else, so he 
paid it. 

Thischanged hisstatus 
from “dead beat” to 
“highly negligent,” and 
was an improvement. 
After several months a 
credit man took a chance 
and granted him a very 
small credit. Also he 
watched Mr. Buffus’ ac- 
count closely to see that 
it was kept paid up te 
the minute. Some day 
Mr. Buffus will be fully 


reinstated among credit 
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men—unless he does it again, in which 
case it will be “all off.’ But he will not 
do it again. He knows now what it means. 

The case of the Buffuses illustrates one 
of the reasons why a store is able to lend 
out thousands of dollars of its goods to 
total strangers without security and yet 
not risk appreciable financial loss. The 
credit man, by protecting all other credit 
men against all who have beaten him, is 
himself protected against all who have 
beaten them. Consider what this means: 
if in a city there are a thousand stores, 

each store is protected against every one 
who beats any of the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine others. If there are two thou- 
sand dead beats in that city, any one 
store, instead of being “stung” two thou- 
sand times, will, on the average, be 
“stung” only twice; three thousand, 
three times; and so on. 

The system, in short, inflicts upon the 
dead beat the fate of the bee and re- 
moves his sting for good the first time he 
uses it. 

Nor is the dead beat’s single “‘sting”’ al- 
lowed to go deep enough to make it worth 
his while or of serious consequence to the 
store. In granting a a charge account the 
credit man places upon it a limit propor- 
tioned to the applicant’s income, and just 
what this income is he knows pretty def- 
initely by investigation. Consequently, 
the worst dead beat 1s compelled to earn 
ina legitimate way many times what he 
is able to “get away with” illegitimately. 

Neither can he mz ake a profitable haul 
by using his limit of credit simultaneously 
in many different stores. The second 
credit man to whom he applies gets from 
the credit clearing house the record of the 
first account; the third gets the records of 
both the previous ones. As soon as the 
aggregate amount of all = _ 
these becomes too high | 
in proportion to the ap- 
plicant’s known income, 
succeeding credit men 
put their feet down hard 
and refuse further credit. 


FL RT 0 RMORE, 
the large eodite, 
whose default would 
most injure the store and 
would most influence the 
dead beat to function as 
such, are allowed only to 
those who have acquired 
what credit men call the 
“bill-paying habit.” No 
one who has never had a 
charge account before is 
allowed a large one. 
These are granted only 
to those who are able to 
show that they have al- 
ready maintained several 
accounts satisfactorily 
for some length of time. 
To have done this pre- 
supposes development of 
the “bill-paying habit.” 
And of all men and 
women who have ac- 
quired this habit, the 
proportion who suddenly | 





dead beats is exceed- 
ingly small. 

But it is not the dead 
beats alone who must 


abandon it and become \4 
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be reckoned with. It is the expressed 
opinion of most credit men that ninety 
per cent of the people are honest. And 
it is from among this honest ninety 
per cent that a large bulk of any retail 
store’s losses are incurred—from people 
who honestly wish to pay but can’t. It 
is therefore highly important that the 
credit manager should take steps in ad- 
vance to prevent such a situation from 
arising. 

He does this, first, by considering the 
income of the applicant and its probable 
permanency; and he takes care that both 
of these points shall be verified by as thor- 
ough an investigation on the part of the 
clearing house as possible. Usually the 
employer is communicated with; or, if 
the applicant is in business for himself, a 
careful search is made into the financial 
status of his business. Then the credit 
man considers the possible drains upon 
that income. For instance: 

A woman was protesting to a credit 
man against his decision not to grant her 
applic: ition for credit. 

“TI know my husband’s salary is not 
very large,” she admitted, “but you 
have charge customers with much smaller 
incomes than his. And look here!”’ She 
pointed to the application blank she had 
filled out. “I told you there that we have 
a three thousand dollar automobile. Isn’t 
that pretty good security against any bill 
we might contract here?” 

The credit man jabbed his pencil down 
h: ard upon the item mentioned, 

“That,” he declared, “is the very reason 
I did not grant you an account. The up- 
keep of a three thousand dollar car eats 
up at least fifty dollars a month of your 
husband’s income, which, as you say, is 
not large. It doesn’t leave as much sur- 





The store needed no further urging. It sent her food, bedding and other necessities 


plus for bill-paying purposes as many have 
with considerably less income and cheaper 
cars, or no cars at all! And we want bills 
paid without having to sue for them.” 

To the credit man it is highly important 
whether or not an applicant is paying 
rent or paying on his own home; for thi 
property owner has an anchor to windward 
in case of disaster which the rent-payer, 
other things being equal, has not. 

Often the credit manager’s disapproval 
comes from a quarter totally unexpected 
by the applicant. A credit man was in- 
terrogating a young married woman, who 
had applied for a charge account, regard- 
ing the financial status of herself and her 
husband. From what she told him he 
judged they would be entitled to a small 
account. Then he made his customary in- 
quiry as to whether they had other ac- 
counts in the city; for when such is the 
case, and they prove to be in good shape, 
they constitute an excellent indorsement. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied proudly; “be- 
sides some others, we have accounts at 
Goldsmith’s and at Silverstein’s’”—the 
two leading jewelers of the city. 

“I’m afraid I can’t grant the account,” 
he said. “For people in your circum- 
stances to have charge accounts at the two 
most expensive jewelry stores in the city 
shows too extravagant a taste!” 


ORE frequently, however, the credit 
man does not find it necessary to re- 
fuse the account outright, but to limit it. 
To one woman he will grant an account up 
totwenty-five dollars; to another, fifty dol- 
lars; and so on, depending upon the par- 
ticular combination of circumstances, 
both financial and moral, that each case 
presents. 
Other times he will impose a. still 
further limitation. 

| “T can grant the ac- 
' count you ask only pro- 
viding you close one or 
more of those you al- 
ready have in_ other 
stores,” he will often say. 
His report from the 
credit clearing house has 
shown him that the ap- 
plicant already possesses 
credit privileges to the 
limit of that to which 
she is safely entitled. 

The importance of 
placing such limitations 
upon the credit of even 
the most honest and 
prosperous is well illus- 
trated by the following 
incident, in which, ap- 
parently, this was not 
done with sufficient ac- 
curacy. 

A credit man, in ex- 
amining the list of recent 
bankrupts, discovered to 
his dismay the name of 
the husband of one of his 
customers, a_ large-sal- 
aried man upon whose 
good faith he would have 
staked his own reputa- 
tion and whose affairs 
he had been certain were 
in excellent condition. 
A man who has once 
taken refuge from his 

(Continued on page 96) 
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The Leppy 


Drawn by Will James 


“Leppy™ is the range word for a motherless calf. This picture presents the essential elements of a cow=country tragedy. The cow, mired in 
a water-hole, has died after struggling to climb out. The bleating of her calf has brought a wolf. Once sure that the cow will not intervene, 
the newcomer will bring the drama to its close. The artist has had no training in art, but he has remarkable natural talent and from 
years of life as a cowboy he has a sympathetic knowledge of the actors in such a tragedy 
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He's askipper and he looks the part. Nothing in old Neptune's 
log is new to Captain T. J. Macgenn. But he is 


also a poet with an amazing memory 


OST travelers by boat between 
Portland and “ag Francisco 
know Captain J. Macgenn 
as the staunch ieee of the 
steamer Rose City. Many of them know 
him also as “the poet of the Pacific.’ 
Others remember him not only as a 
writer of excellent verse but as the pos- 
sessor of a memory prodigious and un- 


usual. His most important “bit” of 


verse, a fifty-thousand-word epic of “‘An- 
tony and Cleopatra” in rhyme, was dic- 


tated to a stenographer in instalments of 


eight to ten thousand words, without the 
author having put pen to paper. In addi- 
tion he is a student of ancient history, 
more especially of ancient strategy and 
tactics. 

A native of Scotland, Captain Macgenn 
went to sea in 1874 as a deck boy—wages 
$6 a month—on a freighter carrying 
coal from England to France and the 
Mediterranean. He was a junior officer 
in the Peruvian-Chilean war transport 
service; sailed in English clipper ships be- 
tween Australia and India and later in 
the famous American clipper line of Chap- 
man and Flent, running from New York 
to Europe and from San Francisco to 
China. Then he went into the wrecking 
service. Among scores of ships raise d 
under his direction were the Clan Macken- 
z1e, sunk in 110 feet of water in the Co- 
lumbia river, and the Winfield Scott, which 
had been forty-two years under water off 
Anacapa Island. 

In 1894 he was made a life member of 
the American Association of Masters and 
Pilots, in recognition of a notable life- 
saving exploit. He was a passenger on 
the ill-fated steamer Los Angeles when 
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that vessel struck the 
rocks at Point Sur, off the 
coast of Monterey, Cali- 
fornia. Realizing that 
there were not enough 
boats to take off all the 
passengers, Captain Mac- 
genn persuaded those who 
could not be taken ashore 
to climb into the rigging; 
then, making his way to 
shore, he launched a surf- 
boat with the help of two 
sailors. The boat made 
two trips and all were 
saved except four who had 
succumbed toex posure and 
one who died on the way 
to land. The survivors 
held a meeting and declared 
that Captain Macgenn in- 
dividually had saved more 
lives and given more val- 
lant service than the en- 
tire crew. A few years 
ago the captain visited 
Monterey and a_ public 
celebration was given in 
his honor. 

An example of the exer- 
cise of his remarkable 
memory is cited in the 
ca ptain’s 
supervi- 
sion of the semodeling of 
the steamer Rose City a few 
months ago. The poet- 
skipper handled more than 
a hundred. thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of repairs 
without memoranda, di- 
recting the work of scores 
of ship-carpenters, ma- 
chinists and the like. 

Travelers who know 
Captain Macgenn __ inti- 
mately find him one of 
the most engaging person- 
alities on the coast. His 
erect figure and bronzed 
face show that he has 
taken his sixty years 
sturdily. His speech has 
the Scotch burr with a 
twist of something else 
that must be the temper- 
ing of years of deep read- 
ing and study and the 
rough life of the sea. 
Those privileged to ex- 
amine a little red morocco- 
bound notebook, one of 
his prized possessions, 
have found _ inscribed 
therein many famous sig- 
natures, including that of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


R. H. H. 


vu OU 
PERATING a ship’s 
engine in the hold of 
a vessel may be a man’s 
job but Mrs. Carlie A. 
Wescott of Seattle, Wash- 








ington, has overcome all obstacles to 
gain her ambition and now has _ the 
distinction of being the only woman in 
the United States to hold a license as 
a marine engineer. Mrs. Wescott passed 
the examination of the United States 
Steamboat Inspection Service with flying 
colors. Her license qualifies her to act as 
“chief engineer for vessels up to seventy- 
five tons and as assistant engineer for 
vessels up to three hundred tons in inland 
waters.” Supervising Inspector William 
Fisher said that her showing was as near 
perfect as it could be, adding, “She is a 
capable young woman of the type of 
which America should be proud.” 
About a year ago Mrs. Wescott shipped 
as cook on the tug on which her husband 
was chief engineer. But she didn’t like 
cooking and at every opportunity would 
slip away to the hold. She had always 
loved machinery, and the pumps, the 
throttles and the tanks were fascinating 
to her. She coaxed to be allowed to fire 
and finally husband Wescott let her try 
it. The men of the towing fleet said the 
work would be too strenuous for such a 
little woman (she weighed but 112 
pounds), but they were wrong. In time 
she became one of the best firemen in the 
fleet. Now she weighs 133 pounds and 
has a wonderful muscle. Firing was all 








Mrs. Carlie A. Wescott of Seattle is the only woman in the 
United States with a license as marine engineer. 
She says she loves her fireman job 
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right but she wanted to operate the 
engine, so the only thing to do was to 
apply for a federal license. With hard 
study and the help of her husband she 
was able to pass the examination. 

Mrs. Wescott is very feminine, with 
steady brown eyes that inspire one with 
confidence. She is modest and a little shy 
but her eyes glow when she tells of her 
work. 

“T love it down there in the hold and I 
don’t like even to go off my watch,” she 
says. 

Before taking the federal examination 
Mrs. Wescott passed the tests of the 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 
of Seattle, making a fine record. With 
the granting of her engineer’s license she 
becomes a member of the association, the 
only woman ever to be enrolled in that or- 
ganization. She is now acting as assistant 
engineer on the tug Equator, where her 
husband is chief engineer. 


Auice M. 
U U 
NCREDIBLE as it may seem, there is 


one phase of work in Siberia in which 
the Allies are co-operating in_ perfect 
harmony. But it is not at all incredible 
that an American should be at the head 
of this work. He is Major Sam I. John- 


Topp. 


son, a Cossack of the Don, 
born in Siberia and Ameri- 
canized in Hawaii. He 
is International Chief of 
Police at Vladivostok, 
which city, though only 
the front porch of Siberia, 
is the political capital of 
the Far East. 

When the Major took 
military office, the city was 
seething with anarchy and 
outlawry; its population 
represented practically 
every country in the world, 
outcasts who had no re- 
spect for anything except 
superior force. Only a 
man of extraordinary fit- 
ness could have brought 
order out of this chaos. 
While the International 
Police Force is under the 
authority of the Japanese 
General, S. Inagaki, its 
control is the responsibil- 
ity of Major Johnson, and 
his authority is supreme. 








He has the right to com- 
mandeer any of the allied 
troops, including. sailors, 
wherever needed. He has 

divided the 





Maybe you think it can't be done, but Major Sam I. Johnson 
He is International Chief of Police in 
Siberia and he maintains law and order! 


does it. 





city into 

ten sections, and his force 
of 250 picked men into 
ten squads, with a rallying 
point at each section and 
a system of reports and 
signals enabling him to 
concentrate any number 
of men at short notice. 
He is absolutely fearless 
and when on dangerous 
detail goes ahead of his 
men. 

It is the duty of the 
force to garrison the tow n; 
maintain sentry guard; 
watch government prop- 
erty; suppress meetings, 
disorders and_ uprisings 
against military power, 
and armed collision be- 
tween political parties; 
call out troops when neces- 
sary; insure patrol ser- 
vice, the requisition of 
military material, the mo- 
bilization of horses, co- 
operation with consular 
bodies and allied repre- 
sentatives, registration 
and control of military 
officials en route on gov- 
ernment duty, manage- 
ment of the evacuation 
commission, proper deal- 
ing with the identification 
of the dead, wounded and 
sick officers and men, and 
cooperation with the 
Military Intelligence and 
Contra-Espionage Service. 
The force includes 200 of 





Marchioness Okuma has a romantic history. 
public life, but Marquis Okuma gives her entire 


She is not in 


credit for his own power and fame 


the finest marksmen in the world—and 
the outlaws know it. 

“Sam” came curiously by his cogno- 
men. During his first days in the army, 
responding to roll call, he gave his un- 
pronounceable but proper name, whereat 
the captain replied: “It is not. It is ‘Sam 
Johnson’,” since which baptism the old 
Russian name has been entirely forgotten. 
Sam became famous long before reaching 
Siberia. He was commander of the Na- 
tional Guard of Hawan, holder of cham- 
pionship medals for shooting, swimming, 
and wrestling, and, by presiden- 
tial appointment, General of the Ha- 
waiian Militia, the only other similar ap- 
pointment being given to the Commander 
of Militia for the District of Columbia. 
He lived in Honolulu until America went 
to war, when he sacrificed all commercial 
interests to enlist. From Camp Fremont, 
California, he was sent to Siberia in com- 
mand of 4cco men, peculiarly fitted for 
service there because he understands the 
country and its people and speaks the 
Russian language. He had aig ie 
served as instructing commander of 
machine-gun school and as an adviser in 
athletics. 

One day in Vladivostok a_ boyish 
voice hailed the Major over the tele- 
phone. “Hello, dad!” was the greeting, 
“T’ve come across to see you.” Even 
Johnson’s nerve was shaken by hearing 
the voice of his son Ivan, fifteen years 
old, supposed to be in San Francisco. 
The youngster, with his mother’s con- 
sent, had worked his way over ona war 
trade boat, eager to see his father during 
school vacation. 

HeENRILAURA NorTON. 
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Francis B. Silverwood is called “Daddy” by five thousand boy friends throughout the United States. 
It is said that he has done more for the newsboys than any other person in the world. Once upon a 
time—a rather hard time—he was a newsy himeelf 


lads. 


VERYBODY in Japan knows the 

Marquis Okuma. His face gives the 
impression of rugged granite—it might 
have been carved by one of his clever 
countrymen to represent Benevolent 
Power. But the hand that modeled that 
power was, he says, the hand of woman 
—first, his mother, and now, his wife. 

The Marchioness is the mainspring of 
the Okuma watch, but only a fortunate 
few know her. She is interested in public 
questions only as they are reflected in her 
husband’s life. 


Her history is romantic. She is of 
samurai origin. When feudalism was 


abolished many of the samurai families, 
retainers of the daimyos, or princes, 
were ruined. Her people were reduced to 
penury and the daughter was married to 
a merchant, but misfortune did not spare 
the young husband. He was unable to 
earn enough to keep even a shelter and 
they decided to separate temporarily. 
The husband departed to begin a new 
business life and the wife of noble birth 
went into service as a housekeeper in 
Okuma’s household. In those days there 
was nothing else for her to do. 

But there was no reunion. The hus- 
band, vanquished by _ circumstances, 
ended his life in front of a train, Then the 
Marquis began to notice the exceptional 
qualities of his housekeeper and it 
eventually happened that they were 
married. 

This woman was of good birth and the 
wife of Okuma, but the world remem- 
bered only that she had served, and re- 
fused to recognize her. She was lonely, 
and the Marquis, who was not then a 
Marquis, seemed to be losing prestige. 
It appears that a great determination 
possessed her mind at this moment. She 


would make her husband the most popu- 
lar man in Japan. And this is the way it 
was accomplished: 

Carpenters were hired who added to 
the house a great kitchen in which several 
cooks were installed. Then the doors of 
the half- foreign, half-Japanese house 
were opened in an unbounded hospitality. 
The powerful and the lowly alike were 
welcomed with charming impartiality. 
And when the hope of the intrepid woman 
was fulfilled and the world began to know 
Okuma, she turned her attention toward 
preserving and prolonging the life of her 
husband, for she realized that otherwise 
the years of the most popular man in 
Japan would be few. So she read all the 
»00ks on health that she could find and 
instituted a régime of diet and regular 
habits in which the Marquis showed his 
wisdom by acquiescing. Consequently 
this man of eighty possesses a remarkable 
zest of life and energy. 

“Women in Japan,” the Marquis told 
the writer in a recent interview, “‘shun a 
public life and whatever influence they 
may have is quiet and indirect. At the 
present time I think the great women are 
to be found among those who are ob- 
scure.” 

This was a tribute to his wife. 

Epitn WIi1ps. 
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EALTHY men in several of our 

cities have indulged in the hobby 
of being “‘big brother” to a deserving boy. 
Occasionally a rich man will select a likely 
lad and send him to college or start him in 
business. Francis B. Silverwood of Los 
Angeles, California, was not satisfied with 
doing what others had done, so he pro- 
ceeded along lines of his own. 





Here he is with some of his Los Angeles 


The idea that Silverwood originated and 
which he has demonstrated so success- 
fully is to start a bank account with one 
dollar for each newsboy. He selected a 
few as a beginning, sent them letters tell- 
ing them of his scheme and giving six 
copies of a popular song to each Seer The 
boy sells the songs for twenty-five cents 
a copy, making $1.50 altogether. Silver- 
wood gives twenty-five cents to the pub- 
lisher and the same sum to the boy for his 
work, and puts the other dollar in a bank 
for the boy. If the boy leaves the money 
in for five years “Daddy” Silverwood 


‘adds generously to his account and for 


every dollar put in by the boy he adds a 
dollar. He has already given away several 
thousand dollars. 

Silverwood was born in Canada. He 
went to New York when he was fourteen 
and sold newspapers on the street. About 
thirty years ago he landed in San Fran- 
cisco with two dollars. He worked hard 
and saved till he made a fortune in the 
retail men’s clothing and furnishing busi- 
ness. Now, at the age of fifty-six, he is 
wealthy and is doing more, perhaps, for 
the newsboy than any other one person 
in the world. Many a person who never 
heard of Silverwood himself knows the 
words he wrote for “I Love You, Cali- 
fornia.” 

Silverwood is president of the Strick- 
land Home for Probation Boys and his 
methods have been very successful in 
handling unruly youngsters. He says we 
should aim “To make a bad boy good and 
a good boy better.” 

Other cities have taken up the Silver- 
wood banking idea, among them New 
York, Butte, Calveanen, Oklahoma City, 
Rochester and Philadelphia. 

Carrott Van Court. 
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- fried foods 
healthful as 


well as delicious 








Fried foods can be as healthful as they 
are delicious, if you fry them in Crisco, 
the strictly vegetable cooking fat. 


Crisco makes fried foods wholesome 
because it is wholesome itself. It is 
simply a solid white cream of nutri- 
Get Crisco from your grocer— tious vegetable oil—delicate, appetizing, 
a pure, white, tasteless, odorless. It does 














d sizes. Always packed in this 
- sanitary container—never sold not turn rancid 
e in bulk. , 
a 
; Everyone can enjoy Crisco-fried foods. 
: ; ‘ , 
: They are as easily digested as if they 
- were baked. 
S 
E A ‘ ‘ 
; Use Crisco for all kinds of cooking. 
It makes tender, flaky, digestible 
Do you know how to pastries and biscuits. It enriches 
make your family’s the most delicate cakes so that 
: meals healthf ul, as well they taste as good as if they were 
, as appetizing? f ; ; 
pga made with butter. Yet Crisco is 
“Balanced Daily Diet” tells you : : 
about the food elements that build as economical a cooking fat as you 
; the healthiest bodies, and gives a 
simple rule for planning meals so they can use. 
contain these elements in the proper 


proportions, yet include only foods 
you like. It also gives many delicious 
recipes and daily menus. Written by 
Janet McKenzie Hill, founder of the 
Boston Cooking School, and editor of 
*“‘American Cookery.” To get this 
valuable book, send only 10 cents 
postage, with your name and com- 
plete address to Department W-3, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 























A Mystery Story of Extraordinary Fascination 



























































The Amazing Case 
of Mrs. Leland 
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TARTING across the living-room, 
Elsie paused a second to place her 
gloves and a rollof music upon the 
table. She had taken her courage 

—poor, palpitating thing that it was—in 
both hands, and meant to face bravely 
whatever was coming; but back to her 
swept the old, unreasoning fear, the sick 
feeling of apprehension that, like an 
opiate applied to the nerves, robbed her 
limbs of strength and stiffened her lips. 
Still, she turned resolutely away from the 
table, and toward the morning-room 
and then paused again. Alan was speak- 
ing—somehow she had to hear what he 
would say, to know how he had taken 
Una’s disclosures. His voice retained its 
pleasant quality, but was firm and busi- 
ness-like, and Elsie recognized with a 
faint feeling of relief and pleasure that it 
was hardly sympathetic. 

“No, [’m sorry I can’t see things as you 
do,” he said. “Your vision is distorted 
just now. You’re nervous and _ over- 
wrought. I know that if you were your 
own calm, sane self you would never have 
come here to begin with.” 

ag | would! | had to!’ declared Una. 
From the catch in her voice she was evi- 
dently crying. “You didn’t seem to listen 
before. And I know if you’ll only listen, 
and understand, and—and do as I say, 
you can straighten things out.” 

“No—I can’t straighten things out,” 
said Alan quietly. ‘When lives get 
tangled as yours are, no outsider can step 
in and straighten them out.” 

“Do you mean you—? What will you 
do, then?” demanded Una. 

“T shall do nothing,” with decision. 


° 


uw 


By Beatrice Mantle 


Author of: Gret 


After an accident, the collision of two autos, Una 
awakens in a luxurious room in a strange house. The 
mirror shows her a beautiful face and body— but not 
Una’s. Fearing she will be considered insane should 
she reveal her dilemma she determines to think of 
herself henceforth as Elsie Leland and to play Elsie’s 
part. Alan Leland threatens a divorce should she 
publicly disgrace him through her affair with Willett 
Renshaw—an affair she knows almost nothing about. 
Longing to adjust somehow the terrible situation of 
the exchange, Elsie locates Una Hamby, “the other 
woman,” who declares that she hates Elsie and that 
she will settle things “in her own way and at her own 
time.’”’ Elsie meets Renshaw and tries to explain that 
she wishes to end this association, but he declares he 
will not let her go. Her love and respect for Alan 
grows, and she realizes that the greatest hurt Una 
Hamby can do her would be through him. Elsie dis- 
covers that Calthorpe, the other man in the auto 
accident, is president of the railroad company em- 
ploying Alan. Then she learns that Renshaw is 
planning to cause Alan to lose his position, for in 
order to get other engineering work, Alan will have to 
leave the city. Convinced that Calthorpe knows noth- 
ing of this, Elsie goes to his office and tells what she 
has heard. Calthorpe thanks her but does not com- 
mit himself. Alan sees her leaving, and also sees 
Renshaw meet her in the lobby and drive her away 
in his car. A few mornings later Alan remains at 
home and, although he says nothing, Elsie knows he 
has lost his place. That afternoon Elsie returns home 
and from the hall hears Una Hamby saying to Alan: 
“T had to tell you everything or you could not possibly 
understand.” Elsie decides then to have the whole 
miserable business over with, the three of them 
together. 








“Things must take their course and work 
themselves out.” 

“But that’ll ruin us all,” argued Una 
in her broken, tearful voice. “And what 
is the use of ruining my life, too?” 

"No one can ruin our lives unless we 
allow it,” asserted Alan quietly. “It may 
seem so for a while, but in the final out- 
come you'll find it hasn’t been done. 
That is my belief—and my hope.” 


“But they do— It is,” declared Una 
impatiently and a trifle incoherently. 
Alan had nothing further to say ap- 
parently. Elsie from her knowledge of 
him could picture him sitting watching his 
Visitor with quiet, disapproving eyes. 

“Won't you—? That’s what | came 
for,” went on Una, still persisting. ‘So 
that we three could talk things over. We 
must. It’s the only way. I can’t stand 
it any longer. I can’t sit by and see 
everything—going— Can’t you see that 
if you—” 

But Alan interrupted her. “Now, Miss 
Hamby, I don’t want to seem unkind, 
but we may as well end this discussion at 
once. I shall have nothing whatever to 
say to Mrs. Leland about this matter. 
I shall not even mention your visit, know- 
ing, as I have said, that when your better 
judgment returns you'll be the first to 
rejoice that no one knows of it.” 

“But why?” insisted Una, apparently 
ignoring the implied rebuke, ‘““why won’t 
you even discuss it?” 

“Because it’s undignified for one thing, 
and useless for another,” explained Alan. 
Perhaps out of consideration for her evi- 
dent distress, he spoke gently, but still 
firmly. ‘You could hardly expect Mrs. 
Leland to admit any such state of affairs 
as you claim.” 

As she recognized more and more the 
hopelessness of her mission, Una sobbed 
unrestrainedly. “Why, how could she—?” 

But Alan interrupted her again and 
his voice took on an added curtness. He 
had evidently recognized the fact that he 
was dealing with a hysterical woman. 

“Now, Miss Hamby, you must pardon 
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me, but I can’t allow this interview to go 
any further—for your sake as well as 
mine. | am truly sorry for your unhappi- 
ness. But I’m afraid you have given way 
to your emotions lately until they are 
undermining your judgment. That is a 
state of affairs that can easily come about 
and is a state very much to be dreaded. 
Make up your mind to await the outcome 
of things with dignity. That’s really all 
you can do, and so you may as well do it 
In a way to preserve your own and every- 
one ‘else’s respect.” 

He waited a second but the girl’s 
furious sobbing was the only reply. 

“Tl get out the car and run you 
home,” he said then. “And you can have 
a good rest. We'll forget all this. It’s 
fortunate that there happens to be no one 
in the house just now. We—” 

Elsie, standing transfixed by the table, 
was suddenly galvanized into life by these 
words. No one in the house! That was 
it. If she disclosed her presence now she 
would but open up an issue that Alan 
had summarily closed. Una had shot her 
arrow and it had failed of its mark. She 
had told her story and it had not been 
believed. Elsie took up her gloves, turned 
silently and swiftly, and slipped up the 
staircase. 


ERY softly she closed the door of her 

room, stole across the floor and lit- 
erally sank into the wide, sympathetic 
embrace of the cretonne chair. Sitting in 
motionless silence, she heard the car 
come down the runway from the garage, 
heard the hall door shut, heard the car 
drive away. 

After all was silent, she still sat quiet, 
her hat still'on her head, her hands still 
clasping the gloves she had so hurriedly 
snatched from the table. For a while she 
was too startled’ and shaken to think con- 
nectedly. Her wits seemed scattered. 
Her thoughts danced from one possibility 
to another. But back of her nervousness 
and trepidation, and soon engulfing and 
dispelling them, was a big, warm thought, 
a sense of comfort, She was still Alan 
Leland’s wife. He had not repudiated 
her to this woman who was her enemy. 
While he had not actually said in so many 
words that he considered Una’s state- 
ments irrational and the product of a dis- 
ordered mind, he had plainly inferred as 
much. If he had not believed her story 
when twice told, he never would. There 
was now no harm that Una coulddo to her! 

So, great was her relief that at first 
Elsie could hardly realize the depth of it. 
But for the first time she sensed the 
promise of happiness ahead. Her future 
was surely now in her own hands. She 
still had much to live down apparently, 
and that seemed unjust. But there must 
be some reason for it. And she could do 
it. The very fact that she was willing— 
glad—to go with Alan wherever and into 
whatever fortune he went would surely 
be proof enough of her sincerity. 

Presently, coming back with a start to 
the needs of the present, Elsie got up and 
began to dress for dinner. She had 
recollected that whipped cream entered 
into the plans for the dinner dessert. And 
as Ada had an unpleasant predilection for 
expediting the whipping process by the 
addition of white of egg, Elsie generally 
circumvented the situation and avoided 
the necessity for scolding by whipping the 
cream herself. 
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If, at dinner that night, Alan noticed a 
new buoyancy in Elsie’s manner, or the 
light in her eyes which hope and the 
promise of a fighting chance had given, 
he made no comment by word or look. 
He was ple: sant and chatty; and Elsie 
admired and loved afresh his ability to 
be this without sign of effort. 


ATHER early the next morning Ad- 
die called her. Addie was much 
impressed with the heavy portent of events 
now transpiring in her friend’s life and 
was loath to be uninformed for even so 
much as a day. 
“Hello, kidlets,” she breathed in her 
funny little mysterious voice, “alone?” 


“Oh!” Addie apparently reflected a 
— Then, “Anything new?” 

“Oh!” A pause. 
come over?” 

“Yes. I'll run over after luncheon,” 
answered Elsie. “Had you planned to be 
at home?” 

Addie answered in the affirmative and 
both hung up. 

Addie did not fail to notice at once the 
change, slight and indefinable as it might 
be, in Elsie’s demeanor. Addie McKeene’s 
mind was intuitive. Like a sunlit lake it 
caught every passing change of shade or 
radiance. And so, after a glance at her 
friend’s face, she smiled in eager antici- 
pation of good news. Or at all events, 
better news. 

Elsie tossed aside her hat and without 
any prompting or questioning sat down 
and told her companion in detail of the 
happening of the previous afternoon. She 
was curious to see the effect of her narra- 
tive upon Addie, though she felt she could 
pretty well guess beforehand with what 
motive Addie would invest Una’s visit. 

The eagerness died out of Addie’s eyes 
and they grew almost comically wide as 
she listened to what Elsie had to say. 
Apparently her amazement at Una’s act 


Then, “Can you 


was only equalled by her surprise at the 
cheerful way in which Elsie accepted it. 
“Well!” she said then—after Elsie » hav- 


ing in her narrative safely arrived in her 
room and closed the door, had stopped 
speaking. “She certainly has nerve! In 
the morning-room, too.” 

“T imagine Alan took her in there,” sur- 
mised Elsie, “because if Ada came into the 
dining-room for anything she could hear 
what was going on in the living-room. 
And “Miss Hamby sounded a little 
hysterical.” 

“Hm.” Addie continued to gaze in a 
sort of meditative surprise at her friend. 
“There’s simply no telling what a jealous 
woman will do, is there?” 

“Jealous—?” Elsie was at a loss. 

“Well, she evidently still is.” Addie 
withdrew her eyes from Elsie’s face and 
looked, with a thoughtful little smile, out 
across the lawn before them. ‘“Isn’t it 
funny how contrary things are? Here is 
this girl longing for something that is 
simply thrust upon you, and that you’ve 
decided you don’t even want.” She gave 
Elsie a fleeting, half roguish, half wistful 
smile. “‘You prefer a martyr’s life.” 

It was Elsie’s turn to sit and gaze 
fixedly at her friend. It was all she could 
do. She was absolutely and hopelessly 
bewildered. 

“T suppose,” went on Addie, still think- 
ing things out, and all unconscious of the 





state of her friend’s mind, “being in Ca! 
thorpe’s office she knows all about th 
plan to get Alan out of the way, and—an: 
all it might mean—and she’s gettin, 
desperate. 

She looked for some signs of corrobora 
tion from Elsie but got only that wide 
questioning stare. 

“She looked almost haggard when I saw 
her the other day,” Addie continued 
reminiscently. “It just occurred to me- 
You know, when she gave up the position 
of secretary to Willett and went to Cal- 
thorpe, we thought her affair with W illett 
was about over. But perhaps it wasn’t 
She might have left Willett’s office be- 
cause she couldn’t bear—you know—to 
see things just die out— ” ‘The sentence 
trailed off. “Of course,” Addie wrinkled 
up her nose in a funny little movement 
of distaste, “she’s acting in a horribly 
catty, underbred way now. But—I sup- 
pose it really was pretty hard on het. Just 
when things looked hopeful. I expect it’s 
hard work supporting herself and mother 
nowadays.” 

For the first time Elsie found her voice. 
But she spoke in a very lifeless way. 

“Well, but what can I do—more than | 
am doing?” 

“Why, honey girl, nothing.” Addie’s 
attention flew back to her friend with 
quick loyalty. “I’m not blaming you. 
How could I? You never ran after Wil- 
lett. Heavens, you never had to. No— 
only—I meant, if we thought of these 
things perhaps we wouldn’t hate her 
quite so much.” 

Addie paused, troubled. The old 
fretted, haunted look had come back to 
Elsie’s eyes, and Addie was stricken with 
compunction. In her well meaning efforts 
to obtain a somew hat charitable view of a 
jealous woman’s vagaries she had in some 
manner once more pulled the mantle of 
trouble over her friend. 

“Don’t look so worried, kidlets,”’ she 
implored. “There never was a snarl so 
snarly that it didn’t eventually uncurl and 
come out all right.” 


LSIE smiled faintly, suspecting that 

Addie’s advice was strictly theoretical. 
ag it was highly improbable that the gay 
little lady had ever faced a snarl—either 
of events or anything else. 

Elsie walked home slowly and sadly. 
In her extreme disappointment she was 
very bitter. So that was it! And she had 
dared to hope, to plan. As if any chance 
for happiness would be given to her. Yes 
—that was it. Elsie had marveled every 
time she thought of it that Una would 
actually attempt to set forth in so many 
words the astounding state of affairs be- 
tween herself and Elsie. Doubtless she 
had not. There was no need so to risk her 
reputation for sanity. She had known 
she could do better execution with her 
memory, her knowledge of the love affairs 
of Elsie and Willett. She was doubly 
equipped—with her knowledge of affairs 
at the office, and her knowledge of that 
portion of Elsie’s life which for Elsie her- 
self lay in the darkness and void behind 
them. And though Alan had refused to 
credit her words or act upon them, he had 
of course heard them, and must have 
taken them into account. 

So she—or Una that was—had loved 
Willett, too. Both of them had, it seemed. 
That would account for the attraction he 
had for her when in his presence. Well, 
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\ddie said no tangle so bad but that it 
would eventually straighten out.  Per- 
haps so. But Elsie could not see how this 
one could ever straighten out short of the 
ruin of one or two at least of the unfor- 
tunate participants. As she went home 
she formally renounced her sweet, new- 
born hope. ‘There was nothing for her to 
do now but wait—and dread and shrink. 


N the following Saturday, after dinner 

was over, as Elsie was standing at 
the head of the French window 
steps, Alan came and leaned on 
the lintel opposite her. He was 
smoking his after-dinner cigar and 
he took it from between his lips 
and gazed at the curling smoke 
thoughtfully. Elsie knew some 
announcement was coming and 
her heart beat heavily. 

“President Calthorpe has been 
good enough to exert himself for 
me,” he said presently. “By per- 
sonal influence he has obtained 
for mewhat promises to be a good 
position with the Rio Grande and 
Eastern. They are beginning a 
big cut-off in the mountains. I 
start by the middle of the week. 
So we’d better discuss business 
arrangements. Of course, you 
candoas youlike. ButI was think- 
ing that perhaps you wouldn’t 
care to keep up so big an estab- 
lishment as this. A flat, or an 
apartment, would be safer for a 
woman living alone, wouldn’t it?” 

“How are you going to live— 
where you’re going?” asked Elsie 
quickly. 

“Me? Oh, I shall live at the 
railroad boarding-house, I expect,” 
indifferently. “Or very often, at 
the head of big jobs like this, | 
shacks are put up for the engineers 
and foremen and their families— 
if they have any. If so, I shall 
bach. I’ve done that before. It’s 
better than the boarding-house.” 

“Well,” Elsie spoke with a tre- 
mendous effort. But she had to 
say it. It was her last chance. 
“Couldn’t you get one of those 
shacks, and —and_ take your 
family?” 

Alan stared at her curiously. 
And finally in amusement, “Do 
you mean you! - 

“Of course,’ 





’ with a forced little 


laugh. “I wasn’t aware you had <a> 


any other family.” 

Alan laughed, too. ‘My dear 
girl, you don’t know what you’re 
talking about. You couldn’t even 
imagine such a life.” 

could,” maintained Elsie 
stoutly. “Of course I could. Any 
woman could. I know what living 
in two rooms would mean—or just about. 
I’d love to go,” she added softly. It was 
the nearest approach to an entreaty that 
she could come. 

“Strange!” said Alan after a moment, 
watching her with cool, reflective eyes. 
“You were not content with this,” with a 
movement of the head indicative of the 
house behind them. “Nor with anything 
else of all that went to comprise the most 
I could get for you. And yet now you 
expect me to believe that you really want 
to live, and would really be content to live, 
ina two-roomed shack. What’s the idea? 
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I suppose it would be easier, and decid- 
edly more pleasant, to effect any radical 
change—of partners, say—away from 
one’s own home town. But,” he looked 
away down the garden and his eyelids 
drooped with cynical amusement, “I 
don’t know whether my good nature will 
stretch that far or not.” 

It seemed to Elsie that her heart stood 
quite still for a moment. Then she 
flushed scarlet. Wave after wave of color 
surged and beat under the fine skin, and 


~~. 


Eyes of the Forest 
By Ethel D. Turner 


Eyes of the forest, watching me; 
(Little eyes, watch warily!) 

From tangled vine to cedar’s spire, 
Furtive, eager eyes, afire 

With wildwood curiosity. 

Eyes I feel, but can not see; 
Velvet eyes, and eyes of jade, 
Eyes that smolder in the shade. 


Let me laugh out suddenly; 
Shock the air with shriek of glee, 
What a panic must arise! 

Terror rules you, forest eyes! 








the man across the doorway from her 
watched the effect with appreciative 
eyes. It was decidedly handsome. Some 
few moments passed before the choking 
sensation left her throat, and she couid 
trust herself to speak. When she did the 
warm quality of her voice was gone. It 
was cold and hard. 

“T should think you would better rent 
the house furnished, then,” she observed. 
“Unless you want to sell it.” 

“T think it would be a good idea to rent 
it, too,” agreed Alan. “But not furnished. 
You'll need the furniture.” 





“No,” calmly. “I shall want nothin 
of yours. I think I shall be able to pz ch 
up almost as soon as you will. So you’ 
better hunt up some re ‘sponsible agent an 
pee the place in his hands. I fancy you’ 

etter have the plate. linen, and most « 
the best china stored. I don’t belie, 
those things go with furnished houses. I’! 
see that they're packed and stored and th: 
storage receipts can be sent to you. I sup- 
pose you will either store or sell the cars, 
as you think best.” 

“And what,” inquired Ala: 
quizzically, “are you going to do?” 

“Earn my own living. If you 
don’t need a housekeeper that’s 
an end of the matter. I’m n 
parasite.” 

“Where are you going to earn 
it?” He was very much amused 
with this heroic ft of temper. 

“Oh—haven’t had time to think 
it over yet,” coldly. “But I sup- 
pose I shall repair to that Mecca 
of all those ready to descend upon 
a waiting world—New York.” 

“Have you money?” 

“Wes: 

When she had sold the offending 
jewelry to pay the dressmaker, 
she had still been several hundred 
dollars to the good after paying 
the account. Of this she had 
spent very little. 

“Well, there’s between four and 
five hundred in the checking ac- 
count,” observed Alan. “You 
can take that. And I'll deposit 
money regularly for you with the 
bank here.” 

He was quite certain that she 
and Renshaw had plans to perfect, 
but he did not intend her to be 
really indebted to another man 
except of her own choice—or until 
it was fully her own choice. 





LSIE looked at him, and her 

gaze was fully as unflinching 
as his own. There was no danger 
of her breaking down now. 

“You don’t seem to understand 
me,” she said. ‘You can deposit 
what you like, where you like, but 
I shall not touch it. I don’t call 
taking money from you earning 
my own living.” 

“What,” inquired Alan, still 
plainly amused, “do you think of 
doing?” 

“Oh,” she shrugged her shoul- 
ders indifferently, “I’ve got a very 
strong voice. I shall try to make 
use of that—hotels, cafés, or 
anywhere.’ 

Alan looked almost. startled. 
“Well, I don’ t imagine you'll like 
that at all.” 

“No- perhaps not,” unim- 
pressed, “but I don’t suppose I shall care 
one way or another. It'll be all the same.” 

And so it would—all the same. Despair 
and humiliation seemed to rise in her 
throat again and choke her. She turned 
to go. And as she turned and faced Alan, 
she reflected that this man, stern, uncom- 
promising, beloved, held all her hopes of 
happiness, and that it was he who sent 
her into the outer darkness of things un- 
loved and uncared for. 

“I hope—” she said, and her voice was 
deep and quiet, “Oh, I do hope—that 
some day life will fall all about you like a 
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house of cards; that you'll be so lonely 
that the bigness of things will frighten 
you. And that you'll hunger for love and 
encouragement and companionship—and 
not get it. Oh, what terrible things good 
people are! I’m glad I’ma sinner, because 
then I’m human and can understand. I 
know now why Christ consorted with pub- 
licans and sinners. He knew they were 
human and could learn. He knew that 
the Light that he promised should light 
every man would be of no use to the good 
people. They have the tiny lamp of their 
own conceit and goodness tacked on their 
breasts. How does it feel to be so good?” 
she laughed. “ ‘Lord, I thank thee that I 
am not as these others.” 

And she passed into the house and went 
up to her room. 


HE next three days were very busy 

ones. Elsie worked hard getting 
things to rights, having everything wash- 
able gathered and sent on rush special 
orders to the laundry, packing and sorting 
and discriminating. Through it all she 
kept as much as possible out of Alan’s 
way; when forced into a discussion, busi- 
ness or otherwise, she was as coo! and un- 
compromising as he. Perhaps more so. 
For the rest, she went about her work as a 
woman in a dream. All feeling seemed to 
be crushed into a dead calm. 

On the Wednesday forenoon Alan was 
ready to start, and Elsie stood facing him 
in the living-room, waiting to say good-by. 
It seemed as if the blood in her veins was 
running very slowly, as if all life within 
and round her, had slowed down into a 
sort of stagnant silence. All that was 
strong and living and worth while was 
centered in Alan—and he was going. 

“You won’t forget, will you?” he was 
saying. “When you leave the house—if 
you do really decide to leave it—hand the 
keys over to Hammond & James. I’ve 
arranged with them. Ask for Mr. Wat- 
rous.” 

Elsie nodded. “I shall remember. Shall 
I give them the storage receipts, too? The 
linen isn’t back yet; but it’ll be packed by 
tomorrow night. And the piano had 
better go, too. People don’t—” 

“Oh, well, the piano was your mother’s 
present. You wouldn’t want to rent 
that,” observed Alan. 

“Oh!” Elsie gazed at it absently. 

“T’ll send you my address as soon as I 
know definitely what it is to be,” went on 
Alan. “And, as I told you, I'll deposit 
money monthly for you.” 

“Yes?” Elsie’s smile was cool almost to 
insolence. 

“Yes. And—Oh, yes. I’ve left the 
ready money check in the desk for you.” 

“Thank you,” still smiling. 

“Well,” thoughtfully, “I don’t think I 
have forgotten anything. And if I have I 
can write it. So—for a time at all events, 
good-by.” He held out his hand with a 
pleasant smile. 

“Good-by.” She put her hand into the 
strong brown one for the first time. 

Then Alan took up his suitcase, gave 
one last contemplative glance round him, 
which took in the room and the woman 
before him, and went. 

For many minutes Elsie stood where he 
had left her, hands folded before her, head 
slightly bent. Then she went up to her 





room, closed the door quietly behind her, 
sank down on the bed and delivered her- 
self up to a perfect desolation of grief. She 
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let furies of rage and grief posse$s her and 
made not the slightest effort: to control 
them. She did not even care to, but 
tossed and sobbed in a delirium of aban- 
don. When the light grew painful to tear- 
inflamed eyes, she rose and drew the 
shades; and then went back to the hope- 
less, steady weeping. And when Ada 
came up to know whether she would have 
some lunch brought up to her, she called 
the girl into the darkened room and gave 
very explicit commands. If Mrs. Mc- 
Keene called up she was to say that Mrs. 
Leland had a bad headache and would call 
her later. If anyone else called she was 
to say that Mrs. Leland was indisposed. 
No one was to be allowed to see her—no 
one. Neither was she on any considera- 
tion to bring up anyone’s card or a re- 
quest for admission. This was a pre- 
caution against Renshaw, and was well 
taken. For he called up the next day, and 
learning that Elsie was indisposed, drove 
out at once and wanted to see her. But 
Ada, though very much embarrassed, 
stood firm. Renshaw had to content him- 
self with leaving a cryptic message. 

By the second day after Alan’s de- 
parture, Elsie had fretted and sobbed her- 
self into a high fever. She was almost 
delirious with grief; but her light-headed, 
weak condition did not alarm her in the 
least. She was glad. She would be glad 
to die. 

But she did not die—nor come any- 
where near it. Perhaps if outside com- 
plications ‘had been allowed to enter she 
might have managed a serious illness. 
But she was alone with Mother Nature, 
who never loses her own. And so, on the 
afternoon of the third day, when anger 
and grief and rebellion had been given a 
full chance to burn themselves out, the 
tired woman was put into the deep sleep 
of exhaustion. In this sleep she remained 
until well into the next morning. Then 
she wakened—weak but healed. She felt 
like a burned out volcano, a cold, empty 
shell of a woman—but hopelessly well. So 
she arose and went about her business. 

Hardly able to conjure up interest in 
the matter, she sent to the packing and 
storage company for a man to pack the 
silver, china and linen. The piano, too, 
was boxed and taken to the storage rooms. 
This left her only her own packing to do, 
and of that much was already accom- 
plished. 

She found that Alan had left her a 
check for five hundred dollars. Out of 
this she paid Ada an extra month’s wages, 
and paid the storage man. The remainder 
she placed back in Alan’s account at the 


bank. 


N the Tuesday following Alan’s de- 

parture, she sent her trunk and suit- 
case down to thedepot, sent for Hammond 
& James’ representative, to whom she 
handed the keys of the place, then went 
round to say good-by to Addie. 

She had called that secretly curious 
little lady up several times ‘in the interim, 
promising to be over very shortly, but had 
breathed not a word of her intended de- 
parture. She did not want Addie to be 
obliged to keep a secret, and she was de- 
termined not to see Renshaw again. As 
the time drew near for her to cut adrift 
from all she knew, to launch herself into a 
new life in a strange city, she felt horribly 
alone and hopeless. Not afraid—for she 
no longer had anything to lose. Willett 





Renshaw could: be very gentle and tend 
when he wanted to, and he generally d 
want to with her. He would offer a 
arrangement she liked to name or think 
—he had—in order to get back the wom 
who was slipping from him. This w 
partly the reason for his persistence a: 
patience in her case. Elsie felt, too, th 
she was not deceiving herself when s 
believed that he was really fond of he 
It was this—this fondness—that  s| 
dared not face. 

Addie McKeene noted her friend’s ex- 
pression as she entered, and then wel- 
comed her with greater affection than 
usual. 

“Bad girl. Where's ’00 been?” she 
fussed playfully. “All dolled up, too. 
On your way to town?” 

“No—not yet,” answered Elsie, smil- 
ing, and pulling off the small hat she had 
chosen to travel in. ‘But after I’ve spent 
an hour or two with you, I'll let you get 
out the electric and take me to the train, 
if you will.” 

“Train!” echoed Addie. “Are you go- 
ing to follow Alan so soon, then?” 

“No,” smiling. “I’m going in the oppo- 
site direction.” 

“Oh. Going to your mother?” 

Elsie shook her head slowly - side 
to side. Addie did not ask any further 
questions, but as she sat and stared at her 
friend she was one big interrogation point, 
and Elsie’s smile deepened. 

“No,” she continued, “I’m going to 
New York to make me one big fortune.” 

Addie gasped and sat on in staring 
silence. 

“T didn’t tell you about it before be- 
cause I didn’t want to place you in any 
sort of uncomfortable position,” went on 
Elsie. ‘‘Willett might think you ought to 
have told him.” 

“Well— Aren’t you going to see him 
again before you go?” burst out Addie. 

“No,” shaking her head with an air of 
finality. 


ISPLEASURE and disappointment 

showed plainly on Addie’s face. It 
was always so when Elsie’s treatment of 
Renshaw was either the subject of dis- 
cussion or thought. For Addie was 
disappointed—a greater disappointment 
than often entered her blithe life. 
Greatly would she have liked to see her 
favorite friend Renshaw’s’ wife, for 
then could the old companionship and 
community of interest—which the en- 
trance of Alan Leland had broken and 
sometimes almost dispelled—be re-estab- 
lished. To this end had Addie welcomed 
the first sure signs of Renshaw’s deep in- 
fatuation for Elsie, had fostered and 
abetted it—always, to do her justice, with 
the secret conviction that it was all ulti- 
mately for Elsie’s happiness—or perhaps 
it would be better to say a way out of un- 
happiness. From her viewpoint of men 
Addie considered that Renshaw’s treat- 
ment of Elsie had always been generous 
and fair. 

Elsie noticed the displeased tightening 
of the lips of the small, amiable mouth. 
She drew her favorite stool forward and 
sat near Addie’s knees. 

“Don’t judge, Addie,” she said gently. 
“Don’t even try to. You couldn’t unless 
you knew all. I can’t tell you now. You 
wouldn’t believe if I did. You’d only 
think— But some day I shall tell you. | 
want to. Because you’ve been one of the 
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OU can make your cooking 
better and your meals more 
savory by using Morton’s Salt. 


It’s crystal pure; it pours in any 
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best little friends a woman could have. 
You've stuck to me through good and ill 
repute.” 

“Well, why  shouldn’t I?” 
adopted an air of bravado to cover a 
threatened serious loss of composure. 
“Didn’t I always know that the ill repute 
was only repute. Mother Grundy’s a 
very Cross-¢ yed old lady most of the time. 
She generally only sees half of the game— 
and that half never the woman’s.” 

“T know. But—lots of women will drop 
a friend if—if she gets talked about. It’s 
all right until then,” said Elsie softly. 

“Not if they’re really friends, they 
won't,” contended Addie stoutly. y“Espe- 
cially if they know it’s only talk.” 

“Well, [ve done foolish things, and 
weak things, and—and wrong things,” 
went on Elsie tenta- 
tively. She was hungrily 


Addie 
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was completely detached from’ things 
and times and places. As if from some 
vantage point she looked and saw how 
conditions and circumstances form like 
sand shapes round an individual, and dis- 
solve and reform and dissolve again—and 
only the individual remains. She glanced 
back at the scenes through which she had 
come. All gone—but still she was. Now 
the only real things seemed to be herself 
and the aching need at her heart. She did 
not know yet that this need had to be or 
she could not persist. 

Elsie had always wanted to see New 
York; now as she drove out into it she did 
not even trouble to look at it. It was just 
another scene. Having consulted the con- 
ductor on the train, she went straight to 
a good second-class hotel. 


I wanted to know which place turns o1 
the best.” 

The manager would have scowled if si; 
had been less handsome. ‘I’m no 1: 
formation bureau,” he observed sulkil, 

“No. But you have the best inform: 
tion of this kind. And I didn’t know ho 
else to get it,” elucidated EIsie simply. 

The manager snatched an envelope t 
him and scribbled on the back of it. Since: 
she had already wasted his time he migh 
as well give her the information. sh: 
wanted. 

He handed her the envelope. “Go to 
him,” he commanded. “He’ll fix you uj 
if there’s anything in you. And when hi 
has you can tell him to send you to m 
first. You’ve got nerve and_ looks. 
That’s something.” 

Elsie went to the ad 
dress indicated. But sh 





never went back to thé 





seeking some slight com- 
forting assurance now at 
the eleventh hour. “But 

but not really bad 
things — ever — have I, 
Addie?” 

“Why, of course not.” 
Addie looked at her in 
surprise. “No. If you 
had been the kind that 
did that sort of thing 
you'd have been exceed- 
ingly careful of appear- 
ances. “They always are. 
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Choose 


By Sheila O’Neill 


Such wondrous gifts of memory 


We gather day by day: 


The purple tint of distant peaks, 


A laughing child at play. 


Why hold the bitter word that wounds, 


Or store the look that frets? 


The lesser mind remembers wrongs; 


The greater one forgets. 


circuit manager. The 
coach in question had 
received a frantic appeal 
from the Sicilienne Quar- 
tette, whose second so- 
prano had just been lost 
by sudden m: riage. So 
he tried Elsie’s voice, in- 
quired very particularly 
about her wardrobe, took 
a big fee, and popped her 
into the place of the lost 
one. He gave her four 
or five pieces of music. 
‘hese are what 
they'll sing tonight,” he 
said. “Go home and do 
the best you can with 
them. Then be at the 
orchestra dressing-room 
of the Hotel de Lys at 
six o'clock sharp. Never 
mind if you can’t sing 
much tonight. Dress 
your swellest and do 
your best. Being a good 
looker’s half the battle.” 
He smtled—a crisp, 
acid sort of smile which 
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gave the impression that 





I guessmostofthethings 5 
you did have been right & 
under my eagle eye. I’m B 
ready to stand right up & 
in meeting’ —for once P 
the amiable Addie looked = 8 
almost belligerent, as if =P 
she really faced that &@ 
worldly tribunal of which 
they spoke—“right up 6 
in meeting, and tell the & 
world that you’re a P 
straighter woman really 68 
than most of those that §& 
turned their backs.” = 
For the moment Addie = 
really did hate that boa OO Doo 


world that had always 
been so lenient and indul- 
gent to her own fun-loving self. She 
considered that in some impalpable and 
not altogether understood way it had been 
instrumental in vanquishing her friend. 
She stared very hard—almost fiercely 
before her for a few seconds; and then 
her eyes fell and she swallowed desperately 
at something that rose in her throat. 
Then the two women fell hurriedly to 
talking of the most comfortable traveling 
dress, of renting the home, of the possi- 
bility of obtaining Ada for a friend of 
Addie’s—of anything and_ everything 
they could think of. But it was hard 
work. For what they might not talk of 
lay between them, a veded something that 
could not be forgotten. And although 
Addie’s bright, dark eyes filled with tears 
as she put her friend on the eastbound 
train and said good-by—still in a way it 
was a relief to both when it was all over. 


LSIE lay wide awake in her berth 
through the droning, purring night, 
and thought. No—she did not trouble to 
think. ‘Things just came and presented 
themselves to her. She had reached the 


place where all must eventually come who 
would see far or straight—to where she 
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Those who have nothing to lose have 
also nothing to fear. And seeing that the 
things most people fear are objects pri- 
marily of their own setting up, a person 
entirely devoid of fear is a person to be 
reckoned with. To Elsie it all suddenly 
appeared very simple. She simply had to 
decide what she wanted to do—and do It. 

She bought three or four of the best 
known dramatic papers, looked up the 
office whereabouts of the manager of the 
biggest vaudeville circuit she knew of, 
consulted the hotel clerk as to the car 
lines and general directions, and went 
there. Because she was_ beautifully 
dressed, handsome, and had a straight, 
serene way of looking at aeaiel might, 
therefore, already be a star—she was 
admitted into the manager’s august 
presence. The presence was encased in a 
small, stuffy inner office. 

“T ws ant to know where you get your 
best acts,” she inquired gently. 

The manager cast a sharp glance at her. 
“T don’t get ’em,” he responded shortly. 
“They bring their act and come here and 
we give ’em a tryout. What’s your act?” 

“TI haven’t one yet,” replied Elsie 
sweetly. “I want to getone. That’s why 
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the experience — 
which he spoke had 1 
its day been also etched in with acid. 

“The other half is giving the people 
what they want. Don’t think you're 
going to teach the people what they ought 
to like. They won’t have it. They think 
they know. Find out what they already 
like, and give ’em that.” 

And Elsie hearkened and gave close 
heed to these words of wisdom. 


O it came to pass that early the follow- 

ing year Eugene Calthorpe, president 
of the L. S. & E. Railroad, sat at dinner 
in the grill of one of the biggest hotels in 
Denver. He had arrived a few hours be- 
fore and, having eaten a good dinner, sat 
sipping his coffee with thoughtful appre- 
ciation and comfort. He heard, because 
he could not help it and not because he 
paid any particular attention, the remarks 
of two young men at a ti ible near his. 

“They’re swell dressers and swell 
lookers, all right,” observed one, presum- 
ably anent the musical performers. “The 
blond on the end takes my eye: 

Little too washed out,’ ’ objected the 
other. “L ike a little more color 1 in mine. 
Wonder if it’s possible to—” 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Every piece in the Sampler 
is a first choice 


In the Sampler are none of those kinds that invariably find their 
way to the boftom of the box and are chosen last. The assortment 
in the Sampler is the result of a most unusuaf-process of selection. 
Every piece is a proved favorite, for we pack in the Sampler sweets 
selected from our ten best-liked packages—famous since 1842. 
When you give the Sampler you know that it will be enjoyed 


from the first piece to the last. 


Whitman’s are sold by our selected 
Agents everywhere 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Ine. 
Philedslslie, U. S.A. 


Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous 
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Whereupon that headstrong barber who 
turned out to be none other than Louis 
himself went on making his lather with a 
satished look on his face that I will long 
remember. And I had to go back there 
the following week to get my hair cut. 

He beat up the lather and rubbed it 
thoroughly into my face, not forgetting 
my eyes and ears, and then he spent a 
good five minutes stropping a large blue- 
handled razor on a four-sided strop, after 
which he finished it on the palm of his 
hand and seized me by the top of the head. 
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Barberisms! 


(Continued from page 37) 


further I observed that he was occupied 
with the steam-chamber on the top. 

He opened it and plunged in his tongs, 
and when he drew them out I noticed that 
they were gripping a boiling hot towel. I 
wondered vaguely what he was going to 
do with anything so piping hot—until he 
swung it round and poised it over my 
new-mown face. 

“Look! out!” 
might drop it!” 


I cried in English; “you 





I found that I couldn't 
go unless the chair 
went too—and over 
we went witha 


crash 

























At that moment a sharp stinging sensa- 
tion swept me from ear to ear. I thought 
for a moment that my throat had been 
cut, but such was not the case. Louis was 
simply starting out like a man with a 
scythe; he wanted to get all he could out 
of a stroke before taking another. But 
after the initial thrust he was not so 
fierce, and I was soon dozing off the way 
I always seem to do when | get in a bar- 
ber’s chair. Suddenly | became conscious 
of a lull in proceedings—the ominous kind 
of lull that so often comes just before the 
storm. 

I cast my eyes in the direction of my 
barber, but he appeared at the first glance 
to be engaged in a perfectly harmless 
fracas with the stove. 
tongs in his hands and was doing some- 
thing to it. I rather hoped that he was 


shutting the drafts, for it was getting 
pretty hot in there; but as I watched him 


He had a pair of 


I tried to jump out of the chair—but 
that kimono held me tight. I found that 
I couldn’t go unless the chair went too— 
and over we went with a crash. 

“Get me out of this!’ I yelled as the 
chair struck the floor. And although 
those barbers professed to understand no 
English they got me out of it in a hurry. 

Louis was very much perturbed. The 
towel he had taken such pains to heat had 
cooled off entirely and it would be neces- 
sary for him to heat another. 

“Not for me!” I assured him. “Never 
again! Just wash off my face and we'll 
call it a day.” 

He pointed to the washbowl, for in 
France it is not customary for the barber 
to wash any man’s face. So I stepped over 
and washed my own face, and in so doing 
I discovered that Louis had failed to 
shave my upper lip. I called his attention 
to the matter, and once more he enlisted 


the services of the lady customer to +. || 
me that he had left it intentionally, as 
thought that I would look much bet. 
with a mustache. 

That was the last time Louis ever 
shaved me. I had a safety razor with n«, 
and I made daily use of it. But I did go 
back there the following week to get n 
hair cut. Louis cut it in person, and the 
little he cut was well cut; but as is the 
custom of the country he left on a great 
deal more than he took off. 

It was because of the modest ministra- 
tions of that built-in Frenchman that [| 
was so greatly in need of a haircut when | 
went to England at Christmas time to 
observe and report the effect of President 
Wilson’s visit on the English people. It 
will be remembered that some of us were 
also in need of a shave, but that is a story 
which has already been told. I am now 
dealing with the matter of a haircut 
alone. 

I believe it was our second day in Lon- 
don when I went out in search of a barber- 
shop. I had some little difficulty in locat- 
ing one as I was on the lookout for either 
a barber pole or a large brass ball with a 
horse’s tail hanging down from it which 
I had found to be the barbers’ insignia in 
France. What finally attracted my atten- 
tion was a wooden razor reaching half-way 
across the sidewalk, on the blade of which 
were the words, “Barbering Shop.” 


Next! 


The only occupant of the place when I 
entered was a delightful looking old gen- 
tleman in a long coat who stood before the 
one mirror trimming his skillet-shaped 
side-whiskers with a pair of scissors. From 
his looks I took him to be either a banker 
ora Bart (whatever that is). 

He glanced round as I entered, where- 
upon I said 

“Good morning. I wonder if I could 
get a haircut round here.” 

fawncy you can, sir,” 
ave a seat.” 
, [hung up my hat and sat down to wait. 
And as I waited I looked round the shop. 
At the right of the mirror before which the 
old gentleman stood was a pigeon-hole 
cabinet filled with individual shaving 
mugs each bearing the name or initials of 
the owner. At the left was a similar cabi- 
net filled with towels, every one of which, 
so far as I could see, had been used and 
then refolded so that it could be used 
again; each compartment of this cabinet 
had a slip of paper containing the owner’s 
name pasted underneath. Some of the 
towels had been rolled up and_ stuck 
through wooden napkin-rings. 

“Pretty good way to beat the high cost 
of laundry,” I remarked. 

“T beg your pawdon—?” 

“T was speaking about the towels 
there,” I said with a wave of the hand. 

“Ah-h-h-h—!” 

After that there was a long silence. 
Finally I looked at my watch and saw 
that it was nearly noon. 

“The barber hasn’t gone out to lunch, 
has he?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, no, sir!” came the answer between 
snips of the scissors. 

Suddenly a disconcerting thought came 
tome. “This isn’t one of those cafeteria 


he replied; 
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A New Sport Car—The Thorobred 


tiple Exhaust System in conjunction 


OR those who want the individuality 

of advanced design, Lexington in- 
troduces this highly specialized sport 
model. The body lines, color scheme, 
seating arrangement, and all the other 
line points of the Thorobred combine to 
make this the most advanced of this 
popular type of car. 


It suggests youth, vigor, gayety! But 


it is more than a new fashion; it is a finer 
running, easier driving, better riding 
car. 

Basic improvements account for its 
remarkable efficiency; it gives more 
power on low-grade fuel than was pos- 
sible with high-test gas. 

This—one of the many Lexington 
advantages—is due to the Moore Mul- 


with the Lexi-gasifier. 

The new Cable-Brake, the non-rattle 
unified frame, the 2-Way Head Lamps 
that give full light at all times without 
glare, are among the many desirable 
features in store for you. 

Visit the Lexington dealer or write 
the factory. 


Thorobred (Sport Model), $1985; Lex-Sedan, $2285; Touring Car, $1885; Sedanette, $2850; Coupe, $2850— 


All Series ‘‘S” models equipped with cord tires. 


Lexington Motor Company, Connersville, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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barbershops, is it?” I inquired with some 
anxiety. 

He stopped and turned all the way 
round. “Cafeteria?” he asked with a 
puzzled expression. ‘Did you sye cafe- 
teria Gs 

“Why, yes,” 
head. 

He looked dubious. 
ever ‘avin’ ’eard of that sort before, sir, 
he declared. 

“Why, what I mean,” I explained, “‘is 
the kind of a shop where the customer 
does his own work. a 

“Oh, no, sir! he excl: umed with a horri- 
fied look. “Not at all, sir! Not at all!” 

“T didn’t mean that as any reflection on 
you,” I hastened to say. “But, you see, 
you stood there trimming your own 
beard, and I thought that possibly te 

“Are you in a bit of a ’urry, sir?” he 
asked in surprise. 

“Why, yes,” I replied, “I am. If you 
happen to know where the barber is I 
wish—” 

His scissors went down with a clatter 
and he began to draw on a pair of sleeve 
protectors as he said, “’Op into that chair, 
sir, and I'll begin work directly!” 

“T beg your pardon,” I said, “I never 
dreamed that you were the—” 

But I lost no time in getting into the 
chair, and for the only time during my 
stay in Europe | found myself in a regular 
barber-chair. It would not do for me to 
say that it was equipped with all modern 
conveniences such as swivel arrangements 
and elevator service; that would be going 
too far. I will say, however, in no uncer- 
tain terms, that it never started out in life 
as a kitchen chair—it wasn’t comfortable 
enough. 

He put a large bib on me, tied a towel 
round my neck (I have always suspected 
that he slipped it out of one of those 
pigeon-holes when I was not looking), and 
began to cut my hair. And let me add 
that he had won my utmost confidence 
before he had taken three snips with the 
shears. There was a man who knew how 
to cut hair; he worked all the time for 
effect, like—well, like a man trimming a 
hedge. And as usual I went to sleep. 


Reverse English 


He woke me up by announcing that he 
had completed his task. And the first 
thing | saw when I opened my eyes was 
the clock. I noted with alarm that it was 
after twelve-thirty, and as I had a lunch- 
eon engagement with a member of Burke’s 
peerage that I was anxious to keep with 
the greatest punctuality, I leaped out of 
the chair, threw my collar round my neck 
without once looking in the glass, paid my 
bill and rushed out into the street. For- 
tunately I was able to catch a passing taxi, 
and managed to reach the lunching place 
just as the guests were ready to sit down. 

“We must be at the wrong table,” I 
heard one of my fellow correspondents 
saying just as I was letting myself down 
into a chair. “Surely they wouldn’t be 
seating us at a table with a chauffeur 

“He isn’t a chauffeur,” corrected the 
other, “‘he’s a valet!’ 

“What’s the trouble, fellows?” 
‘Are we in the wrong seats?” 

Their faces lighted up at once. “Oh—!” 
they exclaimed. “‘So it’s you, is it? We 


I replied with a nod of the 


“T cawn’t recall 


” 


I asked. 


mistook you for—well, for somebody 
else—” 
Phat made me mad. 


““Mistook me for 
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, 
somebody’s valet, did you?” I demanded 
with spirit. 

“You needn’t get excited about it,” said 
the one who had spoken first. “If you will 
wear your—your hair that way, you can ot 
bi: ume us if we make mistakes—” 

“My hair—?” 

I cautiously put up my hand and ex- 
plored that haircut. And what do you 
suppose that delightful old gentleman had 
done? He had left me with a full-fledged 
pair of sideburns! 

Immediately after the luncheon I re- 
turned to my rooms and with the aid of a 
safety razor and a pair of manicure 
scissors I got rid of them. But I did not 


hear the last of them for many days to 


come. It was with a certain sense of 
relief that I found myself in the coiffure 
establishment of Louis again. 


When in Rome— 


But Louis had eut my hair only a few 
times when I made up my mind to visit 
Italy, and being tempted by the vision of 
pastures new, I began to save up my hair 
so as to have it cut by one of the famous 
barbers of Rome I did not have to save 
a great deal, as Louis managed to keep me 
in a perpetual state of needing a haircut; 
but the first thing I did after reaching 
Rome was to look up a barbershop. 

This was a tiny establishment on a side 
street. ‘here are no longer any palatial 
barbershops in Rome; they seem to have 
been given up at the same time the pala- 
tial Roman baths were abandoned. 
walked in and asked the single barber in 
attendance if he spoke English. He shook 
his head. I asked if he spoke French. 
Again he shook his head. Then I fell back 
on sign language. 

I took off my hat and pointed at my 
hair, at the same time mz iking my fingers 
go like a pair of scissors. 

He nodded, felt of my hair with his 
fingers, parted it and examined my scalp. 
Then he went over and got a large bottle 
from in front of the mirror. This he held 
up for my tspection. He evidently 
thought I wanted some kind of scalp 
treatment. 

I shook my head violently, all the time 
making my fingers go like a pair of 
scissors 

He shook his head sadly. 
understand. 

Then I caught sight of a pair of scissors. 
I picked them up and went through the 
motions of cutting my hair. 

His face lighted up. He understood, 
and he immediately invited me by a wave 
of the hand to seat myself in the kitchen 
chair provided for the purpose. I sat 
down, and almost before | knew what he 
was doing he had shaved the back of my 
neck in a perfect semicircle. Now if there 
is anything I hate it is hair cut round in 
the back—but what could I do? 

The barber was very much pleased with 
his work, however. He stood off and re- 
carded it for a time, and then gave me a 
hand-mirror so that I could enjoy it, too. 
One look was enough for me. I handed 
back the mirror and took hold of the hair 
on the top of my head to call his attention 
to the length of it. 

Again he seemed to understand, for he 
at once got the scissors and began to snip 
at the individual hairs. That seemed a 
harmless enough thing to do, and although 
it struck me as being a rather slow process, 
at least he was cutting something. Soon 


He couldn’t 


I found myself dozing, and when I wot 
up, and sat up, and looked in the glass 
found to my amazement that he hadn 
been cutting my hair at all, but had be: 
making it curly by applying some stiffen 
ing substance to it and then bending 
into graceful waves. 

I paid my bill, the equivalent of abo 
fifteen cents, and went out. And onc: 
more | returned to my old friend Lou 
with a real feeling of relief. Of cours 
Louis had conscientious scruples about 
cutting my hair very short. As a matte: 
of fact he left it so long that I began to 
feel like a Bolshevist, but I obtained 
certain amount of comfort from the real 
zation that he was trustworthy, that lh 
would not present me with a pair of side- 
burns or a circular neck or a marcel wave 
when I was not expecting it. 

Louis and | got along very well as long 
as the cold weather lasted, but when th« 
warm weather began to come on I felt that 
something would simply hare to be done. 
I argued and wheedled and demanded to 
the very limit of my broken French, but 
Louis was adamant. He had his idea of 
the way my hair should be cut and he 
stuck to it to the last. And then an oppor- 
tunity came for me to go to Germany. | 
hailed it with delight for more reasons 
than one. And about the first thing I did 
after reaching there was to go on a still 
hunt for a good barbershop. 

At the time I was in the area occupied 
by the British, and I suppose that if I had 
hunted far enough I might have found an 
army shop. But such a thought never 
occurred to me; I went into the first place 
I came to, a little cubby-hole in a cellar 
under a delicatessen store. I would never 
have recognized it as a barbershop if I had 
not seen a man in there getting shaved. 


Made in Germany 


It was a one-horse shop with a single 
chair, an adjustable one made of iron that 
somehow reminded me of an operating- 
chair. And, being perched up on a little 
platform in the middle of the room, it 
looked as if all ready for a chnic. The 
place was run by an old German with the 
assistance of his wife and daughter. He 
did the work and they furnished the con- 
versation. It was a very business-like 
shop. Hanging on the wall were many 
pictures showing the various styles of 
haircut that he had in stock, and from 
these I selected one that looked very trim 
from the front view. I couldn’t he ‘Ip won- 
dering what Louis would think of it when 
he saw it. 

As usual I took a little nap, but when | 
woke up from this one I had the satis- 
faction of seeing one of the best haircuts 
I had ever laid my eyes on. I went out of 
that little shop fully resolved that if I ever 
came within a hundred miles of it again 
would patronize it whether I needed ; 
haircut or not. 

From the barbershop I went directly to 
the British Officers’ Club—and there | 
met with a very chilly reception. Nobody 
seemed to want to have anything to do 
with me. If I spoke to a fellow he would 
turn and walk away without replying. It 
was very awkward. Finally an American 
officer came in, and I went to him and 
asked him very frankly if he knew of any- 
thing that had recently happened to 
strain the relations between the British 
and the Americans. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Housekeeping—the Greatest Business in the World 


A MERICA’S housekeepers may well be proud of their profession; for housekeeping (domestic 





science) is the greatest of all industries. In the United States alone it employs 20,000,000 
women and billions of dollars capital. Upon its management and operation depends the 
success of every other business in the land— national prosperity or national poverty. 


Good housekeeping implies clean housekeeping—and domestic help was never so scarce as now. 
Fortunately, the experience of 400,000 women proves that a home of the ordinary size can be kept 
clean without the help of a maid but not without an OHIO-TUEC Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 


‘‘Cleans Without Beating and Pounding ’”’ 
Look for the Red Band 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Toronto, Ont. CANTON, OHIO 
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Home in the West 




















CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 











Old-world charm and new-world beauty are frequently found in the wide, evergreen spaces of the West. 


A country home in Arcadia, California 








Seven Rooms and Simplicity 


HE straightforward, simple lines 
of this unpretentious but com- 
fortable house are pleasing and 
will appeal to people of taste 
and limited means. The wide dormer 
window, which is well proportioned, 
adds to the appearance of the design and 
gives it balance, and the gracefully de- 
signed columns 


A sense of homy comfort and fresh-air 
freedom encounters one at the door, for 
the front porch is exceptionally large; it 
stretches across the entire front of the 
house and has a cement floor. The wide 
entrance door is in the center, and there 
are French doors on either side, one pair 
opening to the living-room, the other into 


a bedroom, here used as a music-room. 
These rooms take up the front of the house; 
the dining-room is at the side, opening off 
the living-room, and off the dining-room 
are the hall, bedroom and kitchen. 

In the furnishings and decorations, the 
three main rooms are exceptionally good. 
The woodwork is all mahogany, finished 

a dark, rich 





supporting the 
porch roof give 
it dignity. 
One’s _ first 
impression Is 
that of a very 
small dwelling, 
but the accom- 
modation 1s 
greater than 
one would sup- 
pose from the 
exterior view. 
It consists of 
five rooms, 
bathroom and 
screened porch 
onthe first floor, 
and two rooms 


color; the liv- 
ing-room_ wall- 
paper is green, 
with a frieze of 
lilies finished in 
dull gold, the 
fireplace is tiled 
with green tiles 
and has a brass 
rim round the 
fire-box open- 
ing. There are 
built-in book- 
cases at either 
side of the fire- 
place. A_ pair 
of French doors 
open from the 
living-room 





and. dressing- 
room on the 
second floor. 
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One's first impression is of a very small dwelling, but the accommodation is greater 


than would be supposed 


into the music- 
room, which 
has a large bay 
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Residence on Armour Estate, Pasadena, Cal. 
J. Constantine Hillman, Architect. 


ATLAS-WHITE, 
a true Portland Cement, adds beauty 
to any stucco house. It is pure white 
in color, and therefore ideal for the 
finish coat of stucco. 
When a toned surface is desired, the 
use of Atlas-White with color aggre- 
gates accentuates their values. 





Write for a free copy of our beautifully illustrated 
book, ‘‘Information for Home Builders.” 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Plan of first Slow 


window and French doors opening onto 
the front porch. The walls are hung with 
brown tapestry paper and frieze to match. 

A feature of the dining-room is a well 
designed, handsome buffet, finished in 
mahogany; the walls are covered with 
Tiffany wall paper with a grape-design 
frieze, so the whole appearance of this 
room is very rich. 

The hall connects with the dining-room 
and music-room and from it an easy stair- 
way leads to the second floor. On this 
floor there are two large bedrooms, which 
have numerous windows and so can be 
used as sleeping-porches and there is a 
convenient dressing-room. 

These bedrooms and that on the first 
floor are finished in white enamel, the walls 
being papered with striped French wall 
paper. ‘The bathroom and kitchen are 
also finished in white enamel. Both are 
well arranged and convenient rooms, the 
kitchen being very complete with cup- 
boards, lockers and drawers and the bath- 








The Home in the West 


room with a built-in tub with shower and 
built-in linen press. 

‘The exterior walls are plastered and the 
woodwork is white, excepting the blinds, 
which are painted green. ‘Lhe roof and 
the rough woodwork such as the rafter 
ends and barge-boards are stained brown. 
The exterior color scheme is very simple 
but attractive and harmonizes well with 
the simple design of the house. 

GerTRUDE LuckEy WALDRON. 


His Own Roof 


OBO DAN is a hobo of class. 
Once he migrated afoot from job 


to job. His house, ‘The Wan- 
derer,”’ now does the migrating, 


while Dan, snugly ensconsed within, is at 
home to his many friends en route. In 
the past eleven years he has periodically 
tilled the soil, planted crops, harvested 
them, mined the earth and denuded it of 
forests, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and fromtheGreat 





home-lover always manages to create. 
Linoleum covers the floor. There is a 
kitchen cabinet, a writing-desk, a few 
good books, a bed and a stove. Placed 
three feet from the ground, there i is room 
for a compartment underneath in which 
to store miscellaneous carpenter’s tools, 
another to accommodate muddy boots. 
For Dan’s house is immaculately kept. 

When a job is spotted, “The Wanderer” 
is staked out at a convenient distance, 
usually in a vacant lot. Wheels blocked, 
wagon-tongue supported by props, and 
Dan is established. If he arrives at the 
planting season, and if the new job lasts 
long enough, Sundays and odd hours are 
spent in changing an unsightly repository 
for tin cans or a breeding place for noxious 
weeds into a veritable garden spot. 

Dan arrived at his present location 
early in the year and immediately 
planted the entire lot, 50 x 150, to pota- 
toes, which he estimates should net at 
least $35. Domestication was carried still 
further by installing several hens in an 
improvised coop against the fence. 

It was the lure of a fowl to roast that 





Lakes to Mexico, 
and he proudly as- 
serts, ‘When night 
comes, I sleep un- 
der me own roof.” 

“The Wanderer” 
is a one-roomed 
house only 8 x 16, 
with flat roof 
pierced by a stove- 
pipe, small cabin- 
like windows and 

i door, its staple 
missing and rusty 
hasp flapping hos- 
pitably. Mounted 
on W heels, it 1s a 
simple matter with 
the aid of horses 
or a tow rope at- 
tached to a passing machine, to move on 
to other fields. 

Inside, one finds the comforts of home, 
with a certain atmosphere whieh the 


Dan and his home. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HELEN LUKENS GAUT 


Are you planning to “sleep out™ this summer? For an economical vacation in your own garden, 
make a framework around a wire bedspring, hang gay-colored canvas 


for roof and curtains—and there you are 











He cultivates every vacant lot where he camps 


one cold and rainy day brought a tenant 
to Dan. A stranger had slipped into the 
lot and was surreptitiously approaching 
the plumpest Biddy, when Dan appeared 
at the door of his then tiny abode. He 
eyed the stranger a full minute, when 
recognition came with a flash. 

“Hello, Jake!” he cried. 

“Hello, Dan!” returned Jake, grinning. 
“You just did save that bird’s neck. Got 
a place to dry a feller off?” 

As the bundle of wet blankets slid from 
Jake’s shoulders, Dan got the big idea. 
He would give his former pal a chance to 
quit negotiating back-door hand-outs; 
show him how a hobo can wander the 
world and still be a self-supporting citizen. 

“Tell you what, Jake,” he said, “you can 
rent this whole outfit fer $5 a month.” 

“Holy smoke! A house all to myself! 
But,” and Jake eyed the other incredu- 
lously, “you ain’t herding with ‘blanket 
stiffs’ again—after this?” 

“Watch me!” answered Dan. 

The bargain concluded, Dan withdrew 
his savings from the mattress and strolled 
down to the blacksmith shop. Yes, it 
was still there, a newer and somewhat 
larger four-wheeled house, waiting for a 
purchaser. By paying $40 down, balance 
to be paid in seven monthly instalments 
of $5 each, Dan acquired the joys of land- 
lordism on a shoestring. Two houses now 
stand in the edge of the potato patch. 

Dora Stuart. 




















Make One Socket 
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Do the Work of Two 


AVE you ever wanted to use 
your flatiron, fan or toaster at 
night in the kitchen and been forced 
to sacrifice a light to do it? 
What you need is a G-E Double 
Duty Socket. Put it in any ordinary 


3 
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The best electrical dealers sell G-E 
Double Duty Sockets and Twin- 
Outlet Plugs. They cost but a trifle. 
Distributor for the Pacific Coast is 





ELECTRIC COMPANY 


lamp socket and then screw the lamp 
into the bottom—then you plug in 
your device on the side and you are 
ready to go to work. You have your 
light and you have your current sup- 
ply ready at hand. 


ft G-E Twin Outlet Plugs 


Another similar device gives you a place 
for two appliances if you have an extra 
socket handy that is not needed for light. 


the Pacific States Electric Company 
with offices at Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Portland, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Spokane. Ask for 


electric ~- 
conveniences 














New York City. 
Dear Eprror: 

I sing a song of cottons and I wish I 
could continue my song and sing a song 
of sixpence, but alack-a-day! If one 
would follow the mode and be garbed in 
the fascinating new cottons, one must 
reckon them—not in sixpence, but in 
pounds sterling. One woman said to me 
recently, “I am using silk sheets on my 
beds; I can’t afford cotton;” but when 
one is dealing in the airy, fairy nothings 
produced on looms as if by witchcraft and 
called 1920 voiles, organdies, mulls and 
other sheer cottons, why bother about 
such a little thing as expense? “Be 
charming, my dear,” said one wise grand- 
mother, “and count the world well lost,” 
and how easy it is to be charming in the 
new cotton frocks! 

As you read this, the tropical sun at 
Palm Beach, the golden light at Coronado 
and Monterey, the shimmering sunshine 
of Havana, throw into bold relief frocks 
of cotton voile berufHled and befrilled, and 
with all the sheer and diaphanous loveli- 
ness of chiffon, all the gorgeousness of 
color and pattern of crépe Georgette, and 
with the demure and engaging simplicity 
of cotton. Palms and palmettos blend 
so harmoniously with these picture- 
frocks of superlative cottons. Palms and 
palmettos spell romance, and romance 
has ever been clothed in cottons—witness 
Cinderella and the Beggar Prince. My 
style advice is, buy cottons, and if I were 
a financier instead of a stylist, 
my advice would be—buy 
cotton; but I am a stylist, so 
I adhere to my original advice. 
That is safe, and the other 
deals with chance. 


HE Paris frocks which 

traveled southward this 
year were simple and conser- 
vative—for Paris; short of 
skirt and shorter of sleeve. 
Really it is hard to distinguish 
between a bathing suit and a 
Paris afternoon gown. These 
Paris gowns are straight of 
line and offer nothing dis- 
tinctly new—certainly noth- 
ing different. 

It is still too early at the 
smart resorts to say just which 
one of the many new things 
worn will establish the mode. 

I had hoped to be able to 
write definitely this month of 
the new silhouette which has 
been forecasted for some time, 
but the fickle fancy of Fashion 
still vacillates. I hold firmly 
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to the belief that the Spring silhouette will 
be that of the wide and short skirt, but in 
this belief I stand practically alone. 
Time will tell, and if my guess is correct 
I should be numbered among the prophets 
without honor in his own country. 


WHEN Elizabeth, Queen of Belgium, 
visited these shores in the autumn 
and showed such a marked preference for 
all-white costumes, I felt sure that white 
would play a conspicuous part in ‘the 
winter resort wardrobe of Lady Modish, 
and so it is; but the love of color asserts 
itself and white gowns are sashed with 
bright colors. White with green—the 
green of the pistachio nut—is the most 
picturesque and becoming. There is 
something so cool and refreshing in a 
white gown sashed with green and topped 
with a broad green hemp hat—like a 
frosted glass of lemonade on a hot sum- 
mer day. 

If one can not spend a great deal of 
money on one’s wardrobe then one must 
spend a great deal of time in planning, 
and these simple appearing white frocks 
offer unlimited possibilities. 

My forecast of leather has been ful- 
filled by the all-leather and_ leather- 
trimmed frocks and wraps worn by the 
women whose taste is impeccable and 
whose style is copied far and wide. ‘This 
stvle has many things to commend it— 
chief among them is novelty. The woman 
of fashion is ever ingenious in devising 
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countless novel effects to supplement by 
every known art the gifts of individuality 
and fascination bestowed upon her by 
nature. 

A white taffeta frock trimmed with 
bands of soft white kid attracted no end 
of attention at Cocoanut Grove. 

The sleeveless duvetyn coats are new 
and have an independent charm claiming 
a place of their own in the season’s fashions. 

The sports apparel for the lands of 
sunshine makes one pity the girls of other 
days who knew naught of the joys of the 
Fairway and the allure of feminine sports 
apparel. 

The new sweaters deserve a chapter all 
to themselves—seductive things of elastic, 
featherweight wool or indescribable affairs 
of silk, many of tricolette striped with 
tinsel. The ones with short sleeves will 
find favor with the women who go in 
strenuously for sports and want free play 
of the arms for golf or tennis. 

The new bathing suits seem a bit daring 
to us New Yorkers, but to you Califor- 
nians who swim rather than bathe, they 
will not cause the same flutter of surprise, 
the same raised eyebrows. For the prac- 
tical bathing suit which goes out beyond 
the roll of the breakers to learn what the 
Song of the Ocean means, wool jersey 1s 
to the fore, but: for the beach costume 
which takes its bath in sunshine on the 
beach, chiffon velvet is the material 
favored. Some stunning effects have 
‘been achieved. Our foremost modistes 
have put their time and talent 
into designing these velvet 
beach costumes. 


UT it is when the sun 

goes down in a Maxfield 
Parish sky to be supplanted by 
a silvery moon, wooed by the 
liquid song of a_ nightingale, 
that Fashion shows what a 
witch she is. The evening 
gowns are nothing short of 
marvelous. Cool, untouched 
tulle, combined with real laces, 
swirled and draped into frocks 
which are distractingly lovely; 
metal cloth that shimmers 
under strands of flashing 
beads fringed with ostrich, 
exotic flowers that strew their 








petals over satin; and worn 
over these:gowns which seem 
unreal in their shimmery love- 
liness, are wraps of sequins 
poured over net, collared with 
mouffion or ostrich, or envel- 
oping manteaux of Fan-ta-st 
silk combined with fur. These 


gorgeous gowns and wraps 
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The Cabildo in the “Place d’Armes”’ in the old Creole Capitol, New Orleans, was the 
palace of tne Royal French and Spanish Governors of Louisiana and the scene of many 
brilliant gatherings of the Creole aristocracy. The Creoles are of pure French and Spanish 
lood, the proudest aristocrats in America, many of them direct descendants of nobility. 
Their wonderful hair is a distinguishing mark of their ancient lineage. 





La Creole Keeps Hair Young 


A CREOLE Hair Dressing has been favorite among 
the Creoles of Louisiana for generations. It pre- 
serves the youthful, lustrous beauty and color of 

the hair even through the evening of life. 


Color Brought Back Without Dye 


La Creole not alone prevents gray hair. The La 
Creole treatment will bring back to its former color, hair 
already gray, gray-streaked or faded. It will not do so 
over night because La Creole contains no dye. Its effect 
on the hair is not immediate but it is certain, healthful 
and beautiful. 


Depending on the condition of the hair and scalp, two 
to five weeks treatment is required to bring back any 
shade—lightest brown to deepest black—whatever the 
natural color was. After that an occasional application 
will preserve the vigorous healthy color permanently. 


The La Creole treatment is entirely proper to perfect 
good taste and good breeding. There is no reason for 


At Drug Stores and Toilet Counters, Price $1.00 
If your Dealer can’t supply you, send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


LA CREOLE LABORATORIES, 223 Tenth St., Memphis, Tenn. 


making any secret of its use, though it can never be 
detected. It promotes the healthy condition of hair and 
scalp which nature intended and makes the hair soft, 
wavy and beautiful. 


La Creole must not be confused with dyes—of course 
it gives no dyed appearance, it cannot stain the scalp 
and there is nothing to wash or rub off. La Creole’ 
eliminates dandruff and is an excellent remedy for scalp 
troubles. 


It is a perfectly safe, healthful, delightful toilet 
requisite. Absolutely guaranteed to bring back the hair’s 
color—or money refunded. 


Mail the coupon for fascinat- 
ing booklet, “‘La Creole” Hair 
Beautiful. Shows the style of 
hair dressing best suited to each 
type of face. 


oN NOE SiON | 


a Creole Laboratories 
223 Tenth St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Please send booklet, “‘La Creole’’ Hair 
Beautiful, teaching the hair dress most becom- 
ing to each individual. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 
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if KAPOCK- draperies of sunshine 


Soon Spring will be here in all its loveliness, and just as 
though it were nature’s own colorings you can express this 
cheer and brightness in your own home with draperies of 


Kapock. 


\\ | /, 
KAPOCK 


“NOT A WORM Sin 
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Beautifully soft and silky, the ‘‘Life-Long Colors’ permit of 
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| frequent washing —the double width for splitting. a 
| The basting thread in the selvage marks the genuine— insist on seeing it Hl | 
Request your drapery dealer to write us for the new ‘‘Kapock Sketch Book’’ : 

suggesting in aciuai colors practical furnishings for your home 
| A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. ~=Dept. U Philadelphia, Pa. : 
| 
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Are Sold i This dibteewhies Display sai 

Look for it on your dealer’s counter. Sunset makes successful home-dyeing 
easy —22 beautiful, fast colors and just the rich, dirk shades you need. Forget 
the high cost of new clothes—make over your soiled, faded waists and dresses 
with Sunset. It’s so easy and such fun to make old things really look like new. 
Ask your dealer for Sunset or send 15 cents and we’ll mail a cake postpaid. 

Pink, Old Rose, Scarlet, Cardinal, Wine, Sand, Yellow, Orange, Light Brown, Dark Brown, Light Blue, Old 

Blue, Navy, Black, Gray, Taupe, Heliotrope, Purple, Light Green, Dark Green, Mustard, U.S. Olive Drab 
NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Dept. U Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


A Real Home Dye ES 22 Fast Colors 





transplanted from these picturesque resort 
will loose nothing of their charm ani 
loveliness when worn at Tait’s-on-th: 
Beach, the Palace or St. Francis. 


WRITE of fashions in clothes, but real! 
my mind runs to fashions in motor 
The Automobile Show at Grand Centr: 
Palace absorbed me in motors almost to 
the point of crowding out all thoughts of 
clothes. The new motors have an irre- 
sistible appeal as they stand lined up 
in all their bravery of shining varnish and 
polished metal. Cleverly designed to 
meet one’s every mood—to serve as the 
hand-maiden to speed and comfort. T was 
told such interesting motor facts about 
Californians—every eighth person owns 
a car, while in New York only every 
forty-fifth person owns a car (how do 
you cross the streets?); that distance 
means nothing to a California motor- 
ist; that a three-hundred-mile drive in 
a day is a mere incident. So I feel 
that if I want to be interesting I should 
write a bit about fashions in motors. 
There was one thing strongly emphasized 
at the Show: that more and more is there 
a demand for the custom-made body, 
especially when the car is designed for a 
woman. Isn’t that just like a woman? 
They want their own style studied and 
they want everything individualized from 
their chapeau to their motor. In motor 
fittings as well as in clothes we borrow 
some of our smartest ideas from the 
French. The latest is St. Christopher, the 
patron saint of motorists, embossed on 
the personal fittings case. As the English 
say, “I call that neat.” And when one 
goes speeding over the smooth highways 
of California—when after one skirts the 
lovely hills and courts fate over many 
stretches of boulevard, he attains a cup 
of tea at the Mission Inn, what a com- 
fort it would be to have St. Christopher 
looking down, blessing, protecting and 

insuring a safe journey! 


—THE FASHIONIST. 





Captive 


By Helen Frazee-Bower 


This morn while yet the ground was white 
with frost 
And naked-limbed each tree, 
I captured Spring beside a way-side brook 
And brought her home with me. 


Tonight though March winds whistle round 
my door 
And winter rages there, 
Gray pussy-willows nod beside the fire 


Where Spring sits by my chair. 
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Clock your Home with Gilberts 











NEW BLACKWOOD 


Beautiful ebony enamel finish, onyx-like 
columns, marbleized mouldings, dull 
bronze trimmings, cathedral gong. 
Height 1034 inches, 1734 inches wide. 





d VER one hundred years of making good clocks is the record which stands in back of every Gilbert 
clock you buy. It is the result of a tradition of conscientious manufacturing based upon cumulative 

experience. Our living up to this tradition is your protection. 

Ask your dealer to show you his line of Gilbert mantle clocks. They will bear out our claims for originality 

in design and conception—at sight. They will stand up to your demand for dependability as time 

keepers—when you put them to this test. 

Look, for instance, at our rich, ebony-enamel mantle clocks. They are really fine inappearance. Though 

adhering to the accepted standards of form and line for clocks of this kind, we have added numerous 

touches which give gracefulness and dignity to their ornamental details. Lifted out of the common- 

place, these clocks will respond to your desire for tone and atmosphere in your home surroundings. 


GILBERT NIGHT AND DAY RADIUM DIAL CLOCKS 


Ask your dealer to show you this Gilbert line, too. Attractive, useful time-keepers, with or without 
alarm. Radium treated in the new Gilbert way, eliminating the blur from diffused radium rays, their 
night-time visibility has been intensified. Their hands and radium hour markings ‘‘make night-time plain 
asday.” They are a step forward in home comfort and convenience. 


fe Dealers: —Handle Gilberts—the perfected Radium Clocks. Your customers are relying 
on your progressiveness. Write for paying proposition. 


WILLIAM L. GILBERT CLOCK COMPANY 


yk DEPT. S 
Makers of Good Clocks since 1807 at 
WINSTED, - - - CONNECTICUT. 





GILBERT NINE—RADIUM DIAL NO. 1143—GRACEFUL TWILITE—RADIUM DIAL 
Nine day clock with auto- Mahogany—Hand rubbed finish One day alarm clock 
matic alarm, 7 inches high 20% inches wide, 93 inches high 63 inches high 
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In the House 
of Another 


(Continued from page 58) 


“No—it isn’t,” interjected the first 
speaker with a slight laugh. “Manage- 
ment won’t stand for it. Tried it, so | 
know.” 

The singers finished a concerted number 
and received what for a grill was generous 
applause. Calthorpe was no musician, 
and as far as he was concerned the music 
was easily all right. He glanced casually 
across at the palm-fringed orchestral 
platform; then straightened up and 
looked again. Then he beckoned the 
waiter to him and spoke in a low voice. 

“One of the quartette ladies is a friend 
of mine. Is it possible to get a card to 
her? 29) 

The waiter knew him and was deferen- 
tial and embarrassed. “I’m afraid not, 
sir. The ladies don’t like it— The man- 
agement—” 

Calthorpe took out one of his cards. 
“Take that to the manager,” he com- 
manded. “And then, if he’ll permit it, 
take it to the lady in the brown fur and 
cream silk. [ll attend to you later.” 

Somewhat troubled, the waiter glanced 
round at his tables and then hurried away. 
A few minutes later a page offered the 
card to Elsie as she sat in the little or- 
chestra dressing-room. She took it with 
a slight involuntary frown, which, how- 
ever, vanished on noticing the name. 

“Tl be in the ladies’ room at the side 
of the lobby after the last performance,” 
she said. 

Much relieved on receipt of this in- 
formation, the waiter hurried with it to 
Calthorpe, adding the item that the last 
performance for the quartette was at 
ten o'clock. For his trouble he was told, 
on presenting the dinner check, to keep 
the change out of a ten-dollar bill. In the 
meantime Calthorpe waited in his seat 
at the table for another appearance of the 
quartette. 


HE order of the musical program was 

ensemble vocal, orchestral selection, 
and then vocal solo; and it happened this 
evening that Elsie took the first solo. Cal- 
thorpe frowned slightly as she came on in 
her close clinging gown of silk, the lights 
shining on the wonderfully clear skin—so 
clear that it seemed as if the flowing blood 
and life shone through in faint glow and 


bloom. 
Elsie had taken well to heart the agent’s 
early advice. If all aspiring young 


singers would take seasoned advice as she 
had, there would be fewer heartbreaks in 
the profession. She never attempted 
songs calling for delicate shading and 
work, either enunciatory or vocal. Such 
were lost amid the noises of a dining-room. 
She trusted to sensuous beauty of melody 
and never sang anything not replete with 
that; and as her powerful voice carried 
easily she was assured at all times of a fair 
measure of success. She sang “La Paloma” 
tonight, and was called back to repeat it. 
She did not notice the man watching her 
from the table a little in front of her, for, 
contrary to the habit of many professional 
singers, Elsie made it a rule never to in- 
spect her audiences. She sang with 

















—in 
Los Angeles, too! 


Representative institutions in Los An- 
geles, as in practically every other city 
and town of consequence in the eleven 
Western states, have come or are com- 
ing to Perfeclites. The reason lies in 
their superiority over all other electric 
fixtures. Where indirect lighting is 
wasteful, Perfeclites are economical. 
Where conventional direct lighting is 
harsh and irritative to the eyes Per- 
feclites are pleasing and soothing. The 
distinguishing difference in favor of 
Perfeclites is a patented feature which 
no other fixture-maker can copy. Ob- 
serve the phantom cut-away above to 
the right. See that battery of mirrors 
(a)—each set at a different angle. The 
light rays which go up from the bulb 
and ordinarily are lost, are picked up 
by these mirrors and reflected down 
again at various angles through the 
thin white, blown bowl (b) which 
mellows them. Thus, instead of the 
customary shaft of light, there is a 
flood of it which is uniformly showered 
over quite an area, eliminating the 
usual dark corners and sharp shadows. 
Savings effected in lighting costs make 
Perfeclites a genuine economy to in- 
stall—they actually cut lighting bills 
from 25 per cent to 35 per cent. 


In Portable Styles, Too 


For homes, offices and other uses, there 
are portable Perfeclites—small sizes 
which fit any 214-inch shade holder or 
standard socket—desk, table and 
piano styles that combine light effi- 
ciency and genuine utility with tasty 
ornamentation. If there is no dealer 
in your town, send us $7.00 for a 75 or 
100 Watt size Perfeclite for the home or 
office—your money back with a smile 
if you are not satisfied. For commer- 
cial installations address us for the 
name of the nearest dealer. 


Dealers: 


Write or wire at once for full particu- 
lars of the Perfeclite proposition. 


Perfeclite Mfg. Co., Seattle, 
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Why Women Like the A-B-C 


N the A-B-C Super Electric Washer you get the benefit 
of long experience that has attained the fullest perfec- 
tion in this one supreme model. Every wash-day require- 
ment has been considered from the woman’s viewpoint, 
the servant problem not excepted. “This washer satisfies 
users beyond expectation-its worth to them increases as 
they discover its efficiency in thoroughly cleaning all 
washable clothes with the minimum of time and labor. 


Women give these particular reasons for liking the 





-B-C 


Super Flectric 
America’s Leading Washing Machine 


1. It is a cylinder washer —the cylinder 
reverses at every revolution. 


Ne 


Clothes are carried through the w ater, 
then dropped, forc: ag suds throug 
the clothes 44 times a minute, =e 
ing thoroughly. 


w 


. The cylinder reverses silently without 
jar—demonstrate this yourself by 
standing a pencil erect onthe machine. 
No water is splashed out on the floor. 


> 


. Cylinder cannot pull off buttons or in- 
jure any fabric — examine the inside 
and see why. 

. Cylinder andtub cleaned byrinsing with 
clear water—no lifting or scrubbing, 


w 


oO 





7. All-position swinging wringer with 
reversible rolls and drain— cannot 
sag, may be lifted off. 

. It is most simple to understand and 
operate no complic ated mechan- 
ism—nothing to get out of order. 

. Full cabinet with table top makes it 

sightly for keeping in kitchen and 
protects chi dven: servants an 
operator from possible injury. 

10. Fuil '4 H. P. motor operates wringer 

wae washer simultaneously — pro- 

ected against burnouts from over- 
i »ad by adjustable belt drive—pro- 
tected against water— detachable 
for other uses. 


@ 


\o 


Talk With Your Dealer 


The washing machine dealer who urges you to choose an A-B-C is favoring you 
with the benefit of his inside knowledge of electric washers. He wants to see you 
thoroughly satisfied. He knows you will recommend the A-B-C to your friends. See 
him, and get his plan for easy payments as well as a demonstration of the A-B-C, 





A-B-C of tute tells 


will be sent also. 

















. In “The A-B-C 
Send for“The Director of fe Housekeeping Insti- It Is Important 
**How -to Mac rey Wash.” That You 


Wash Day” Ask for it. Name of A-B-C dealer Act Promptly 





of Wash Day” 











ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Leading meanufacturers of electric and power washing machines in America 
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faintly smiling lips and eyes that looked 
beyond and away. And there was a fr: 
dom of movement, an indifference, in t}y 
easy poise that almost disarmed criticisi. 
She was above criticism and she looked | 

Calthorpe heard the appraising, even if 
complimentary, remarks of the men about 
him, especially those unaccompanied }; 
women, with Inward discomfort and dis- 
approval. When Elsie had finished “ee 
singing he left the grill-room. 

Her evening gown covered with a big, 
quiet-toned cloak, Elsie appeared a few 
minutes after ten. She had with her the 
three other members of the quartette. 
She held out her hand to Calthorpe with 
a smile of real. friendliness and pleasure. 

“I’m so glad to see you,” she said sim- 
ply and unaffectedly. “I do think it was 
nice of you to remember me.” 

“Why, you’re not the kind that one for- 
gets easily,” explained Calthorpe promptly 
and smilingly. 

Elsie turned to the three women a little 
in the background. “I want you to meet 
my three professional sisters, Mr. Cal- 
thorpe,” she said. “We have an iron-clad 
rule that we all go home together, and I’m 
— a special dispensation for tonight.” 

Calthorpe smiled and looked with real 
cordiality at these women who were con- 
ducting their lives so completely and well. 
“It’s a case of the old home town,” he ex- 
plained with reference to Elsie’s closing 
statement. “We'll go up-on the balcony 
and talk solidly for an hour or so. And 
then I’ll bring her safely home.” 

The Sicilienne sisters professed perfect 
sympathy with the situation, chatted 
few minutes, then went on their way. Cal- 
thorpe turned back to Elsie. 

“T never even went through the for- 
mality of asking whether you cared to 
spend an hour or so chatting with me,” 
he said. When he liked anyone, or was 
interested—which came to the same 
thing—he had a very gentle, intimate, 
understanding way about him. Elsie was 
conscious of a pleasant, warming glow of 
friendliness. She rather wondered what 
he wanted to talk about, and could not 
help thinking of Una Hamby in connec- 
tion with him. Even so, she was no 


is Seri a 5 : 
longer afraid. There was nothing for Una 


to take from her now. All she had 
present she had created herself; she did 
not think it could be taken from her. 

“Of course I want to talk,” she declared 
quickly. 

“Well, shall we go up and sit on the 
balcony?” ” queried Calthorpe. “It’s open, 
and yet quiet. 

Elsie nodded willingly and they went 
towards the broad marble steps at the far 
end of the lobby. ‘The balcony ran along 
one end and a side of the lobby. It was 
wide, and palm-lined and deeply carpeted, 
and filled with cosy chairs. In spite of its 
openness, on account of the hum from the 
lobby down below, a conversation could 
be carried on with complete privacy. 


HEN they were seated in the far 

corner of the balcony and Elsie 
had loosened her cloak and was otherwise 
comfortably ensconced for the chat, Cal- 
thorpe leaned slightly forward and smiled 
engagingly. 

“You know, Mrs. Leland, unless you 
put a quietus on me, | shall ask an un- 
conscionable‘lot of questions.’ 

All right,” smiled Elsie. 

“In a way you can blame yourself for 
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te You'll Like the Violet Ray 


nt 
Fair Here’s a handsome lens that lights up the road The trim, black visor adds an attractive appearance 
ng like the Great White Way. And yet, it’s legal and and prevents dangerous, upward rays. 

pal Dd 

d, COMESERAIS. Looks smart on your car. 


a Its blue glass stops all sharp red and yellow rays. Costs but little-—-even though it’s better. Buy a pair 
+ Gives a flood of pure white light that sees everything today. Your dealer has them or can get them for 
and offends no one. you. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write us direct, 
mentioning your car name and model. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


x L. E. SMITH GLASS COMPANY 
MT. PLEASANT, PA. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


: The Norton-Munter Coy secs. ithains "Seattle, Wash, 
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| it,” he went on. And then in answer to 
| Elsie’s look of inquiry, “When you came 
to see me that afternoon—may I refer t. 
it?” Elsie nodded instantly. ‘Well 
you interested me very much. I saw you 
were putting up a brave fight. And then 

-I always thought a great deal of Alan 
I’ve often thought of both of you since 
I’ve been able to follow Alan’s doing: 
more or less completely through his work 
| but I lost you. Therefore I’m just old 
lady enough to be delighted when I sav 
you this evening. And now—” he smiled 
warningly, “can I begin the cross ex- 
amination?” 

“Yes.” Elsie laughed interestedly. 
ye 7 “I'll endeavor to keep my wits about me. 

hl Iw ) mY | “Well, then—What is the meaning of 

Nae ’ 1 | all this?’ 

| “You mean—my getting my living?” 
inquired | Elsie. 

“Yes. 

“Oh, well.” She was slightly taken 
aback for an answer. “‘Why, it was the 
only thing—the only self-respecting thing 
<< do: 

“Are you and Alan separated then!” 
Calthorpe made no apology for so per- 
sonal a question but studied attentively 
the face ene him. 
Th t h fof | “Oh, no,” quickly. “That is—we are 

e atmospnere of a Hine | by distance, of course. But— If you 
| mean— Not legally.” 

“Oh' Why didn’t you go West with 

him? 


The luxurious comfort of “He didn’t want me to,”’ simply. 
; tn . | “Did you want to?” 
the best car is built into it. 














car radiates from it. 


“More than I ever wanted anything in 
my life.” Having once confided in him, 
Elsie seemed to feel quite at home with 
this man. Besides, nothing could come of 
| disguising matters anyway. ‘But it’s not 
his fault that I’m doing this,” she has- 
tened to add. “He is perfectly willing to 
support me. And for the rest, you can’t 
blame him. It was inevitable that his 
trust in me should be broken. I could not 
expect him to have any confidence in my 
motives.” 


Wonderful fuel economy, 
marvelous tire mileage, 
emphasize it as “the leader 
of light-weight cars.” 











Sedan, coupe and touring 


models. Ail HE spoke so openly and had sucha 
HT serene, almost noble way with her that 
HAT Calthorpe was puzzled. 
BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION HAH “You an he said, with a slight 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN WAT shake of the head, “in spite of what you 
The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited yourself told me, I can hardly believe that 
EE AE HAA you ever really did anything so—so terri- 
- ’ | ” 
i ble after all. 

“Well, that’s it, you see—I don’t ac- 
tually know.” She sighed a little. “I- 
Oh, I just don’t know, that’s all.” She 
looked down into the lobby, and in her 

| eyes was a sort of accustomed patience 
that somehow warred with the look of 
impetuous livingness that was character- 
istic of her. 

Calthorpe looked hard at her. Apart 
from the personal interest he felt, here 
was a problem in human psychology far 
too inviting to leave. 

“Mrs. Leland,” he said in quaint des- 
peration, “have pity on me. You know | 
confessed to being an old lady. Just 
think how you have aroused my curiosity. 
I can’t even guess what you mean. 

Elsie’s eyes c ame back from the lobby 
and she smiled. “Well, but I said I would 
answer any question—if I could.” This 
last out of defe rence to a sudden thought. 
“Any question” was very sweeping. 

Calthorpe took due note of the ad- 
dition also. _He left her last puzzling 
statement alone for a while. Sometimes 
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HIS is an advertisement to the lay- 
man—to the man or woman who has 
never had time to give Fire Insurance 
more than a passing thought. 


The fire insurance premium is the money you 
pay the company to guarantee you protection—in- 
demnity—in case of fire. This means that if you 
have no fire loss your money with that of thousands 
of others goes to pay the loss of the careless or in- 
different policyholder whose property is visited by 
fire. 


One form of fire insurance has been represented by the 
stock company. It virtually took a chance with you—bet 
with you—that you wouldn’t have a fire. The plan was to put 
the premium high enough so that not only would average 
losses be covered but that there would be a liberal profit be- 
sides for the stockholders. 


Then came the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association with 
a better plan, with a plan that for almost twenty years has 
proved itself fairer to everyone—and above all a great influence 


for the reduction of fire losses. For fire is a cancer that is 
eating into the vitals of American life at the rate of $250,000- 


000 or more a year. 


The Northwestern Mutual knows that nine times out of ten fires can 
be prevented by intelligent precautions—chiefly ‘‘good housekeeping’’— 
cleanliness—proper building construction and wiring. So it builds its 
membership of those who submit their property to inspection and who 
strive to avoid the practices that cause fires. Low fire losses in European 
countries show America that most losses are entirely unnecessary. Upon 
this firm base the Northwestern Mutual has grown to be a body of 60,000 
and more policyholders whose fire losses are much lower than the general 
average, and this army of property owners gets its insurance at cost. 
Not only is there a big saving in fires prevented, but the Northwestern’s 
administration expense is not much more than half that of the average 
stock company. With due reserve for all contingencies, the unused por- 
tion of the association’s premium income averaging from 30% to 45% in 
the various departments has been returned to the policy holder in 


cash dividends. 


With such a fair plan as this is it any wonder 
the Northwestern Mutual has grown more 
than 50% in the last year? In placing your 
insurance aren’t such services and protection 
—as well as such savings—worthy of con- 
sideration? We are as close as your telephone 
or mail box. 


Northwestern Mutual 


FIRE ASSOCIA TION 


F. J.Me ti 
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Make is the Motor 9 


“WHY, I DIDN’T KNOW there was such a 
? 


difference in motors! 


And you, being a much better manager of the 
home than an electrical engineer, would hardly 
be expected to know, even should you inspect 
the motor carefully. 


But there’s a lot of difference in motors, as 
those who produce and sell motor-equipped 
appliances know. 


You may know little about motor insulation, 
for example—and care less, but if you are to be 
protected against disappointment some wash- 
day, just when you need your machine most, 
proper insulation is one of the problems that 
must get a lot of attention from the designing 
engineers. So with motor-ventilation and other 
similar questions. 


There is but one way you can determine in 
advance the character of the motor on your 
washing-machine, ironing machine, sewing ma- 
chine, vacuum cleaner or other electric labor- 
savers—that is by the reputation of the maker 
whose trade-mark it bears. 


Some of the most important advances in the 
various phases of motor designing and building 
have been made by Westinghouse through its 
many years of research and experience in every 
motor"field. 


The Westinghouse*trade-mark stands, as ever, 
the pledge that the product must be right. 


Remember these facts when next you pur- ° 
chase—remember that it’s Westinghouse Motors 
you want—always dependable—ready to serve 
untiringly at the touch of a switch. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Quicker than Thought! 


“Fifty-nine seconds after the alarm was given, the first 
stream was turned on the fire.” 


Quick work! 
But the Grinnell beats it always by minutes, often by hours. 


With ordinary fire-fighting apparatus, a fire must be seen 
before it can be attacked and only too often this means 
that it is too late for any effective fighting to be done. 


But “way back” in the darkest corners, out of sight and 
hearing, the silent little Grinnell sentinel is everlastingly 
watching for that first rise in temperature that indicates 
that the fire is just beginning. 


” 


Often before the fire is seen by any human being —“Click! 
“Splash!” and a deluge of water from the Grinnell Sprink ler overhead 
has placed it definitely among the “might have beens.” 


And the surprising part of it all is that it actually costs less to 
protect your building with Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers than to 
do without them. 


Your insurance man knows and will tell you just how much a 
Grinnell installation will save you each year, in premiums alone. 


I mportant 


Heretofore the underwriters have often required a tank supply for 
automatic sprinklers in addition to the city mains. Now, however, 
Grinnell Sprinkler equipments can often be installed without a tank. 
For full information write 


Get the facts. 
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of the Pacific 


453 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES—459 East 3rd Street 
SEATTLE, WASH., 1517 L. C. Smith Bldg. 














the longest way round was the only 
Way. 

“Does Alan write to you?” he asked, 

“No.” 

“Did he know that you—came to see 
me that time?” 

“Oh, no, indeed.” 

“Does he know that you’re doing this?” 
with a wave of the hand down toward 
the grill. 

“T don’t suppose so.” 

“Didn’t he write to you at all after 
leaving for the West?” 

“He might have. I didn’t leave any 
forwarding address. And I told the bank 
to notify him that the money he sent lay 
there. 2 

“Dear me!” 
quizzic: ally. 

“Well,” flushing slightly, “I didn’t 
want his money if he didn’t—didn’t want 
me.’ 


Calthorpe lifted his brows 


“Well, but that’s— Let’s see. Eight 
months ago now, about, isn’t it?” She 


nodded. ‘How do you know he doesn’t 
want you now!” 

“Oh, I know,” with a queer little smile. 

“Well—” Calthorpe looked as if he did 
not unreservedly accept this. But he let 
it drop for the time being. 

“Mrs. Leland,” he said then, “have you 
a friend—a tried a trusted friend- 
whom you can confide and whose piles 
ment you trust?” 

Elsie shook her head decidedly. “‘No. 
Oh, I have a friend—but— Not as to the 
good judgment part.” 

“Haven’t you ever talked this—your 
affairs over with any one? Any one at 
all?” 

“No one at all since I left home. Only 
partially—I mean, just what they knew 
of —before that.” 

“I thought so, ” confidently. ‘“There’s 
a look in your eyes that tells me you 
haven’t unburdened to any one. And you 
need to. Yes—positively need to.” He 
looked intently at her and his smile was 
very kindly. “We all have to—sooner or 
later. It’s a human necessity. More—a 
psychological necessity. I see you have 
won out in the fight you made. But still— 
I can see every thing i is far from right yet. 
A third party is needed here. I believe I 
could help you. I know I want to. 
Couldn’t you trust me?” 

“Oh, I do trust you,” declared Elsie 
quickly and truthfully. She did. Once 
you approached near enough to him, there 
was no mistaking the clean, underst: and- 
ing heart of this man. 

“Well, then,” with his pleasant smile, 
“suppose we talk things over. You tell 
me your view of the case. Begin at the 
beginning of the trouble—whatever it is. 
And don’t ever think that I shall presume 
to sit in judgment. I only want to help.” 


EL USIE’S lip quivered very slightly. She 
had never confided in any one, of 
course. It was the last thing she had ever 
dreamed of doing. But—when he spoke of 
it—she knew what a relief it would really 
be to be able to talk to some one of that 
which was slowly freezing her he art up. 


But she shook her head. “ep m afraid,” she 
said, smiling wistfully. 

“Afraid?” he echoed. She nodded. 

“But—”’ He was astonished. “What 
of?” 

“Oh—h—’” She hesitated. But he was 


looking straight at her. “Of—of having 
people think I’m the victim of—” 
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HE new Overland 4, Four-Door Sedan, 


is cozy, luxurious and more— 


It is the only Sedan with three-point 
suspension, 77rip/ex Springs, which give max- 
imum riding comfort over cobblestones and 
bumps; which relieve passengers from the 
nervous strain and fatigue of rough roads; 
which a/so protect the body from ordinary 


; varend Cushions the Cobbles” 


strains and racking twists, reduce upkeep costs 
and prolong the life of the car. 


This beautiful and luxuriously furnished 
Sedan is fully equipped from Auto-Lite 
starting and lighting to speedometer and 
electric horn. It is light in weight, eco- 
nomical on tires and fuel, and very easy to 
handle. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
WILLYS-OVERLAND PACIFIC CO., MAIN OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO 
Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Keep a bottle of Det Monte Catsup there Ww 
for the wonderful appetizing qualities it imparts on 
to other foods. = 
It’s the ripe tomato flavor that makes it so all 
zestful and taste-tempting. That’s why it is 8 
preferred by particular people everywhere— f\ 48 ; pi 
why good cooks use it both as a table relish Ne| hi on {e lett 
and as a staple cooking auxiliary. siti 7 
Tryit with cold meats — onsteak — insoups, ~~» QUALITY 
gravies, sauces —on fish, game, poultry and all 
kinds of new and “left-over” dishes. 
And don’t forget the many delicious fruits, Cc ) 
vegetables and food specialties that come to ATSU P | 
you under the Det Monte label. Our new 
book, “Del Monte Recipes of Flavor,” de- Pm 
scribes over five hundred ways to use them in m9 
adding delicious variety to your every-day ‘ 
meals. Send for a free copy. ae 
Address Department F rep 
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“Well?” he urged. ae 
“Of hallucinations,” she finished with 
v jerk. 


“My dear little girl!’ Calthorpe was 


hopelessly puzzled. And amazed. “Yes 
you certainly need help. But 
what you mean.” 
silently gazing at him, he added, almost 
impatiently, “Surely you can’t think Td 
want to harm you.” 

“No. 
harm me—only—” 

“‘Well—only what?” 

“Only you might think it was for my 
good to—to—” She gave an uncasy little 
laugh. “Oh, I’ve always felt that, as long 
as no one knew, | was safe.”’ 

Calthorpe gazed at her with mingled 
feelings. But he was more than ever de- 
termined not to let this woman go until 
she was at least on the road to healing. 

“Suppose,” he said gently, “I give you 
my solemn word that after you've told 
me—whatever it is you have to tell me— 
that I'll neither take the least step in any 
direction, nor breathe of it to a soul in the 
world, without your permission. How 
would that be?” 

Elsie looked at him, an eagerness grow- 
ing in her heart. “It would take quite a 
little time to tell,” she demurred. 

“Our time is our own at present,” he 
said quietly. Then repeated with a smile, 
“Begin at the beginning.” 

“T could only begin at the morning after 
the accident,” she said hesitatingly—still 
afraid, when all was said and done, to dig 
out her secret. 

“Well, begin wherever you can best. 
Come,” he encouraged. ‘“‘You’ve been so 
courageous all through. Begin as if you 
were telling me the story of another.” 

“And [ have your promise to—to forget 
it all—entirely—if 1 want you to?” 

“You have — absolutely,” gravely. 
“Now, don’t leave anything out. Just 
pretend I’m the lawyer—or the doctor— 
in the case.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 

Dear Reader, you who have come this 
far know the story about to be unfolded to 
the sympathetic Calthorpe; you are ac- 
quainted with its emotions, its mystery. 
What do you think he will make of Elsie’s 
extraordinary statement P How can he help 
her in her amazing predicament? In short, 
what is now to be said and done that will 
allow this perplexing story to end ‘‘happily 
ever afterward’’? We would like to read 
your answer to the riddle before the author’s 
answer is given next month. For the best 
letter explaining and suggesting we will pay 
$15; for the next best, $10. Letters must 
reach this office not later than March 15th. 

—The Editors. 





Barberisms! 


(Continued from page 62) 


A comical expression came over his face 
as he said he guessed he could tell me 
what the trouble was. 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake tell me!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“It’s that German haircut of yours,” he 
replied with a grin. “They all think 
you're a boche. Why did you ever have 
it parted down the back that way, any- 
how?” 

Once more I went back to Louis with a 


tell me | 
[hen as she still sat | 


Oh, no— you wouldn’t want to | 
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In-er-seal Trade Mark package 





3 Sweet 
Forget -me- nots 








T is just about as im- 






possible to forget the 
palate-charm of Nastsco, 
Ramona, or ANOLA Sugar 
Wafers, as it is to forget 
a famous masterpiece or a 










wonderful sunset. 





Whether eaten simply 
for themselves, or for add- 







ed enjoyment with other 






good things, each wafer 






registers a gentle re- 
minder to have another. 
















Sold in the famous 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


ANOLA 

Two chocolate flavored 
wafers enclosingacreamy 
chocolate layer. 


A creamy cocoanut filling 
nestling between choco- 
late flavored wafers. 


NABISCO 
Queen of dessert. A 
delicious, cooling layer 
between delicate strips. 
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Every mother who 








hy f a refinement 


agreeably and 
quickly it over- 
comes chapping. 


She depends up- 
on it to keep her 
hands daintily soft, 
altho they may 
be roughened by 
varied household 


Copyright, 1920, A. S. Hinds duties. 


The delicate skin of the face and hands is affected by dust, 
soap and outdoor exposure; it must be kept naturally soft 
to retain its fine, velvety texture and freshness. 


The Hinds Cream treatment is so simple, yet so sure in 
results, that the demand has spread to all parts of the world. 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose amount required, but do not send 
foreign stamps or money. Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 2c. 
Both Cold and Disappearing Cream 4c. Talcum 2c. Trial Cake 


Soap 8c. Face Powder, sample 2c; trial size 15c. 


Fascinating: Hinds Week-End Box con- 
taining trial sizes of our six supreme Toilet 
Requisites, daintily packaged in rose-pink, box to 
match, 50c postpaid. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are 
selling throughout the world, 
Mailed postpaid in U.S.A. from 
laboratory, if not easily obtainable, 


A. S. HINDS 
287 West Street 
Portland, Maine 
























feeling of relief. But the weather we 

very warm, and those Antarctic haircut 

he gave me told plainly on my disposition. 

I was not sorry when I w alked out of th: 

place never to return again—that is, not 
until the next war. 

Louis had intended his final haircut t 
last me until I reached America. Bu: 
when the boat on which I had sailed from 
a Mediterranean port put into a coaling 
station of the African coast I could not 
resist the tempt: ition to try just once mor 
to get a satisfactory haircut in a foreign 
barbe rshop. I was also struck with the 
idea that here was a place that ought to 
know how to give a warm-weather haircut. 

Algerian barbershops are not easy to 
find, and I had to engage a guide to con- 
duct me to one. He led me through dim 
passageways and along dark alleys and 
finally came to a little six by nine room, 
before the door of which he waved his 
hand and turned back. There was a sign 


over the door in Arabic, the characters of 


which looked as if they had been squeezed 
out of a tube of tooth-paste, but I could 
not read what it said. I saw no barber’s 
insignia anywhere about, but I pushed 
back the curtain and looked in. 

A brown-skinned Arabian decently clad 
in a sheet was sitting on the floor smoking 
a cigarette. The sheet had probably been 
clean Monday morning but this was Sat- 
urday afternoon. It was also Saturday 
afternoon for the barber’s helper, a youth 
clad in no earthly garment but a dilapi- 
dated shirt and aturban. The barber also 
had on a turban. Both were barefooted, 
their shoes being parked on the sidewalk 
outside the door. The only furniture in 
the room was a box that looked like a 
chopping-block with a rug in front of it 
and a basket behind it, and off at one side 
hung a perch on which a large green parrot 
was sitting. 

As I entered the barber stood up and 
waved me toward the rug; but I hesitated. 
I didn’t like the idea of sitting down on 
that rug and resting my head on the chop- 
ping-block while he cut my hair. I was 
afraid the basket would be too much of a 
temptation to him. And the razor he held 
in his hand seemed larger to me every 
time I looked at it. 


Arabian Art 

Again ne motioned and again I hesi- 
tated. Then a silent but very spirited 
argument ensued, he insisting with his 
hands that I should sit down on the rug, 
and I refusing with my entire body to 
take any such desperate chances. Finally 
we compromised by my sitting down on 
the chopping-block; but I was still very 
nervous and made up my mind that under 
no circumstances would I indulge in my 
usual tonsorial snooze. 

During the initial stages of the haircut 
I stuck bravely to my resolution; I kept 
my eyes wide open and my mind cen- 
tered strictly on the business in hand. 
But after a little my mind began to get 
away from me and my thoughts wan- 
dered. Then I discovered with a feeling 
of uneasiness that my eyelids were be- 
coming very heavy. I at once straight- 
ened up and tried to reinforce my resolu- 
tion to keep awake. 

At that moment my eye happened to 
light upon the parrot, and, thinking that 
watching him would be something to keep 
me awake I pinned my gaze on him. 
When I first looked at him his head was 
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REG. U. S. 


CHEESE 


STERILIZED 


AMERICAN CHEDDA 
BLENDED WITH 


FRENCH ROQUEFORT 





8 Varieties Each of National Favor 


Kraft Swiss Rarebit Roquefort 
Chile Pecete Comet (ew 


Elkhorn Roquefort Salad Dressing 


19 Small can Elkhorn Roquefort American Cheese. 
4 to 6 tablespoons Olive Oil. 

A pinch of Salt. __ A dash of Paprika. 

A small amount of lemon juice. 

Emulsify to a creamy consistency and serve. 












“The First Hands to Touch It Are Yours” 





OUEFORT AMERICAN 





The above can be varied in amounts to suit individual taste. 
Sufficient for four people in above proportions. 

? pod 
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It Had a New and 
Delightful Flavor 


ORE than eight centuries ago,according to legend, a shepherd tending his 
sheep near the village of Roquefort, France, left his lunch—consisting of 
bread and native cheese—in one of the caves that abound in that region. 
Being suddenly called away, more than a month elapsed before his wandering 
flock brought him again to the same locality. To his great surprise he found the cheese 
was not only well preserved, but that it had a new and delightful flavor. 









From some such incident of chance the French peasants learned that by adding small 
particles of bread to the curd and placing the cheese in these caves to ripen they could 
produce a variety of cheese, mottled and marbled, and with a strange new piquancy all 
its own—and they called it Roquefort. Pure Roquefort is made of sheep’s milk, and is 
much too pungent for the average American taste, but in the Roquefort variety of 


G 





KHORN (HEESE 
IN TINS — & VARIETIES 


we have perfected a skilful blend of the imported and pure white cream, producing a cheese 
of singular deliciousness, yet retaining the true Roquefort flavor. Elkhorn Roquefort 
Cheese in Tins is the choice of the epicure—its creamy texture and perfect flavor never vary. 





Cheese is such a valuable food, so rich in elements cf in protein, or more convenient to serve—it keeps until 
nutrition, so wholesome, so pleasing to the taste that opened. 


i d be served regularly and often. . P 
it chow : = Buy a dozen—twelve tins will so thoroughly convert 


Elkhorn Cheese in Tins is a thor- you to the use of Elkhorn that you will never again 
oughly ripened, carefully graded, satisfied with less than this incomparable cheese. 
skilfully blended and completely 

sterilized product of our own rural 
factories. The parchment lined 
tin keeps all the original flavor 
and gocdness in—all impurities 
out. 


There is no food with which you J. EE KRAFT & BROS. CO, 


can stock your pantry shelf that 


is more wholesome, none so rich CHICAGO NEW YORK 


It is more economical—richer, takes less to satisfy. A 
suitable variety for every occasion. 


Ideal for motoring, yachting, hunting, fishing and 
picnics. 


Send your dealer’s name and 10c in stamps or coin 
for sample tin of Kraft plain or Pimento flavor, or 20 
cents for both. Illustrated book of recipes free. Address , 
36314 River Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Finish in haste and repent at leisure. 
A wrong choice of finishes has spoiled 
many a home interior. 


“When my customers put it up to 
me | guarantee them a handsome 
lasting finish, and always make good 
by using Berry Brothers’ Varnishes, 
Enamels and Stains.” 


Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, 
Luxeberry White [inamel, 
Luxeberry Wood Finish, 
Luxeberry Wall Fin- 

ishes, Luxeberry Spar 
Varnish, Berrycraft 

Stain Finish. 


Be sure to write for free 
copy of our illustrated 
home builder’s book. 


™ TDS TT / —— . 

MERRY BR RE 

TEES HHI HU IRS > 

9 Worlds Lergest Make ~») 
arnishes and Paint Specialties 


Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 





























high, but as I watched him it droo; 
gradually until it hung upon his bre: 
and as his head went down his eyeli 
gradually closed. : 

It was very amusing; that is, it wis 
amusing the first few times he did ‘+. 
After that it was anything but amusing; 
for, so great 1s the power of suggestion, 
that I found myself unable to keep from 
doing likewise. I tried to look away, and 
forcibly directed my gaze in another 
direction. But that bird seemed to have 
hypnotized me. Sooner or later I would 
find myself looking at him again—and in 
the end I succumbed. 

The barber woke me up by brushing 
the hair away from my neck with what 
felt like a street-cleaner’s broom. I sat 
up with a start and looked round for a 
mirror. ‘There was no mirror in the place. 
The Arabian has faith in his barber 
much more than the American has. 

It seemed to me that the barber looked 
a little grieved when I felt of my head to 
find out what he had been doing while I 
slept; but when I paid him, and added 
pourboire, and then tipped his helper, he 
cheered up con:‘derably. He went so far 
as to call my attention to the parrot. | 
thought at the time that he was giving me 
an introduction to the drowsy bird, but 
it occurred to me afterward that he might 
have been suggesting with Oriental deli- 
cacy that a small tip to the bird would not 
be out of place. 

What I had felt when I put my hand 
to my head had not been reassuring, and 
I returned to the boat by means of back 
streets and unfrequented byways. I 
wanted to look in my mirror before show- 
ing that haircut to the general public. 
And it was fortunate that | had thus kept 
under cover, for that rascally fanatic had 
given me an orthodox Mahommedan hair- 
cut. A tassel was all that was needed to 
make the circlet of hair he had left on my 
head look like a black fez! 

For a time it looked as if the only thing 
for me to do was to dip the palms of my 
hands in blood and pretend that I had 
embraced the Mahommedan faith. I 
thought seriously of sending for a copy of 
the Koran and a pair of pointed-toed 
slippers. But my room mate thought of 
a better solution. He said that there was 
a veterinarian on board who had a pair of 
horse-clippers. 

And so it happened that very soon after 
I had arrived in America I found myself 
stretched out in a luxurious, revolving, 
pneumatic, light-running bed of extor- 
tion, murmuring dreamily to the white- 
jackete -d young man at my elbow: 

“Everything, barber—you may give 
me everything—” 


The Name 


(Continued from page 34) 


wv. 


had been safely moored an hour and more 
ago. Nothing could yet be seen on the 
gleam and shadow of the sands. But that 
thudding of a tiny pulse was louder in 
Bona’s ears. She knew it for the steady 
beat of a horse’s hoofs. Laughing a 
little, a little flushed, she threw a long 
spangled scarf across her head and ran 
out of the house. She was going to wait 
' for the boy at the gate. 
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A MAXWELL 
reveals the Wisdom of Light Weight 


MAXWELL car carries the 
same average passenger 
weight over the same roads 

and at the same speed as other cars, 


regardless of their weight and price, — Moremilesper gallon 


More miles on tires 


To do this task at extremely low cost 
is the particular mission of the Maxwell. 


Therefore it was necessary to eliminate 
every pound of superfluous weight, for 
each added pound to carry around meant 
added expense. 

How to reduce the weight without 
reducing the ‘strength thus became the 
vital engineering problem in this car. 

To maintain the required strength with- 
out increasing weight necessitated the use 
of the best materials. The great science 
of metallurgy supplied the answer. Such 
metalsareobviously thequality metals; and 
a Maxwell car contains them throughout. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., 





An analysis will show that pound for 
pound the metals that go intoa Max- 
wellcarare comparable with themetals 
in the highest priced cars in the world. 

That 1s the underlying reason why 
Maxwell cars have given such rare 
accounts of themselvesinevery latitudeand 
clime and have responded so well to every 
task to which they have been committed. 

They hold the greatest efficiency-econ- 
omy record a car has ever made—22,020 
miles at an average speed of 25 miles an 
hour, with an average of 22 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline. 

And sh this test the engine never 
once stopped, day or night. It was con- 
tinuous, low cost, highly reliable mileage. 

Such steels, aa certainty of perform- 
ance, such saving, have won many friends 


for Maxwell. 


Inc.,. DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., OF CANADA, LTD.. WINDSOR ONTARIO 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., INC., 





EXPORT DIVISION: 


1808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Yes, beau—when 
this brush started 
to work you were 
still taking ‘‘her’’ 
out in the buggy 
with the old bay 
mare and wrap- 
ping the lines 
around the whip! 


HELENA, ARKANSAS 
April 18, 1919 


Tue RUBBERSET CoO., 

Newakk, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

Thinking that the enclosed 
(has been) shaving brush 
would be of interest to you, I 
return it to you to use as you 
wish. It has done its work 
well and has served me for 23 
years—bought this brush in 
Louisville, Ky., July of 1896. 
You will see it is at last just 
about gone “in spots.”’ Me 
for a Rubberset any and all 
the time. 


Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) J. L. ALTMAN. 


LATHER 
fsorn BRUSHE 
TOOTH 


every bristle gripped EVERLASTINGLY in hard rubber!’ 
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This is No. 11 of a series of advertisements 
NOT WRITTEN BY OUR AD MAN 


UBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 








Her heart, as she leaned over the ¢g 
| with the hushed garden and the d: 
square of the house behind her, was t 
heart of youth; for want will often ke: p 
| a woman younger than will content. ‘] 
| land-wind loosened her hair, her eyes 
| questioned the tender night. Out of the 
| night that steady hoof-beat answered hi 
| power, swiftness, youth were in the sound 
| ‘““He’s coming,” she breathed, ‘‘and o}: 
| Mulberry was too slow for him. He’ 
borrowed Challenger!” It was lovely 
| her that the boy should be in such haste 
| to be home. 
| The sound swept nearer along the glin 
| mering sands. Soon she could see hor 
| and rider, a dark blot between the foan 
and the moon. ‘The dull thud and thund: 
of the great horse’s speed seemed for a 
| moment ominous, like the resistless on- 
| sweep of a storm. Then she laughed at 
herself. ‘‘He’s coming at the gallop,” she 


said. “What a boy he is!” 


Mm Eas 


=O OT 


ET when he had come; when she had 

opened the gate and he had ridden 
through it; when he held Challenger still, 
and sat himself silent in the saddle, stilly 
looking down at her; in that appalled mo- 
ment her one clear thought was that her 
boy was gone. It was a man’s face the 
moon showed her; the face of a man she 
did not know. 

“Chris—” 

She thought his lips moved as if he said 
“Bona.” She went to him. ‘The horse 

quivered and started at her approach. 
She laid a hand grown cold on Chris’s 
knee, and felt him somehow unresponsive 
as if she had touched the saddle leather. 
She trembled but was perfectly quiet. 
She said, “My dear, what’s happened? 
Tell me.” 

He said as quietly, “Nothing has hap- 
pened—yet. I have come to tell you 
| what is going to happen.” He paused 
and there came to her ears the voices of 
wind and foam, a whisper as of pity fallen 
from the stars. “Lucy Selden and I are 
going away together.” 

She stood, in a stunned silence, staring 
at him. She was afraid. She had never 
‘known fear of another human being in her 
strong life; and now she was suddenly 
afraid of Chris—her Chris. 
| He went on in a hard, matter-of-fact 
| voice. ‘No one else knows. I preferred 
| that you should hear it from me and not 
| in the way you’re sure to hear of it later. 

We have loved each other for a year. 
Lately things have grown—unbearable— 
such suffering for her, and for me through 

| her—We arranged it all on board the 
yacht. I am riding on to Seagrove to- 
night and she will be ready for me. We 
shall leave on the twelve-forty-nine. The 
rest you'll learn soon enough.” 

After a minute she said brokenly, out 
of the ruin and crash of things, “Chris, 
you can not do it!” 

“Can’t I?’ He still looked at her 
quietly, unmoved; she could feel no break 
in his sudden armor of resolution. “1 
don’t know anything on earth that’s 
Strong enough to hinder me.” 

“Won’t pity hinder you?—pity for the 
Seldens, for her husband, for her, for your- 
self?—or for me?” 

He answered, with a kind of wonder, 
“You have no power to stop me.” 

“Oh, my dear, have I no claim on you 

| at all?” 
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What's your desire? 





IVELY getaway? Speed? A wide range of 
driving flexibility? Power for hard hills and 
bad roads? A motor so alive that it “hangs on” 
all day long and finishes fresh at night? Restful 
passenger comfort, asin a lounging room? A car 
so good to see that people cannot help admiring 
it? And so sturdy that you are a stranger in 
repair shops? Which of these is your desire? 


The reason we ask is that we know one sur- 
prising car that has them all. It is the newest 
Winton Six, a most exceptional and inviting 
automobile. May we send you literature? 


The Winton Company 


110 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 











Winton Oi) Engines for belt drive, to be used in isolated power plants, and Winton Oi)-Engine Generating Sets are 
manufactured by the Winton Company ina separate, splendidly equipped engine-building plant. Write us your needs. 
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Completely Overcomes Glare 
Waste of Light—Danger 













































THE NEW 


SGOOD LE 


CAAVATH LONG DISTANCE TYPE 


This is the lens that gives the 
one dependable, scientific 
answer to the whole ‘‘glare”’ 
problem. 


This is the lens that makes the 
road safe, not only for you, but 
for others coming toward you. 
The Osgood Lens saves all the 
light (full power) and concen- 
trates the rays forward and 
downward on to the road. It 
gives 74°, more road brightness 
right where you need it. You 
‘an see every rut and ditch, and 
even people standing by the 
roadside. 








No Glare It does not waste light by diffus- 
ing the rays; it does not cut your 


No Dimmers light in two like old-fashioned 
74% dimmers. But it gives you an 

: absolutely controlled, full-power 

More road-light—and never more than 


caked ite 
or waist high. 
. Tell your dealer that what you 
Brightness want is the Osgood Lens; and 
stick to it. Nine out of ten good 
dealers have them in stock 
Thrown 1/3 already. Prices $2.90 to $4.50 


according to size. 


Rays 


of a mile 
Dealers: The Osgood Lens outsells 
Never all others put together and you do 
not have to carry a_ bewildering 
MoreThan assortment of different sizes of 
: . different makes. Osgood meets 
Waist High every requirement and every size. 





Complete stocks now ready for 
instant delivery. 








OSGOOD LENS & SUPPLY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 













He said at once, quite calmly, “Yo 
mean I forget all that | owe you? I nev 


| forget. I owe you every thing, of cours: 



































down to the clothes on my back and th 
name you lent me. But—what do I ow: 
her—Lucy—?” 

“She’s chosen wrongly, but her husban: 
is fond of her in his way. She 1s not disci 
plined to grief yet, Chris. She’s choosin; 
wrongly again—Won’t it move you t 
think of him, of the Seldens? They ar 
the old sort of people, Chris, good peopk 

“This will half kill them.” 

“If the thought of you does not mov: 
me, is it likely the thought of them 
will?” 

“Think of me, then!” She stood back 
a little, drew herself to her height, faced 
him bravely. But the minutes, she des- 
perately felt, were building between them 
as stones in the opening of a door. Soon 
it would be sealed forever. “Do you 
realize what this will cost me?” 

He said, almost gently, “Yes.” 

“Doesn’t that weigh with you at all?” 

Using her name for the first time, he 
answered, still more gently, “Bona, it will 
be the first time I have ever cost you any- 
thing that matters.”” She looked at him 
helplessly; and he went on with a quick 
heat and energy, ,““No, I know you don’t 
understand. You have done everything 
for me and I’ve been grateful all my life. 
Now I’ve come to a place where gratitude 
doesn’t count. You've never had to pay, 
soul and body, hope and strength, for the 
chance of doing something for any one, 
have you? No, I know you haven’t. So 
do you, if you’re honest. I know what 
I’m doing, what I’m _ paying—It just 
doesn’t count. I’m glad to pay—to the 
uttermost. But you won’t be able to 
understand that.” 

“T would pay to the uttermost, Chris, 
to keep you from doing this wrong. If 
you think of none of us—think, again, of 
yourself! Oh, boy, my hopes for you— 
your position, your chances, your career! 
Thrown away—” 

“T’ll be my own, anyway!” 


HE winced, amazed, at the bitter 

speech. Howlittle she had known, how 
little she had guessed! She held herself 
in hand as if he were drowning before her 
eyes, and she with the one chance to save 
him; she could have screamed to the house 
for help. Desperately she searched her 
own passionless experience, her smooth 
level of unfulfilled days, for the appeal 
that might touch him, break him, turn 
him in time. She found nothing. She 
had no hold, no claim, strong enough 
to hold him now. She forgot every one 
but him. She was alone in the glimmer- 
ing, secret night, pleading with him, pas- 
sionately, despairingly; pleading with this 
man who was a stranger to her—fatally, 
hopelessly a stranger. 

“Chris, Chris, think again of what you 
lose!” 

“T’ve nothing of my own to lose. It’s 
all yours. And I’m ready to lose every- 
thing but her.” 

“I’m so lost, so bewildered, Chris. I 
have been thinking of you as a boy, my 
boy—I find it hard to know what to say 
or to think of anything but you. But re- 
member what she loses. Have you 
thought of that?’ 

“We have both thought.” 

Yes, she saw that was true. She saw 
the ruthless working of something 
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Champlon A-44 
16-18 
Price $1.00 


Champion Dependability Has 
No Substitute 


ORE than half of all the man- —‘ This is your guide and protection 
ufacturers building alltypesof in selecting spark plugs for your 


gasoline engines, equip their prod- car. Avoid substitutes—look for 
ucts at their factories with Cham- the name “‘Champion” on the 
pion Dependable Spark Plugs. Insulator. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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~ | WDC—the symbol of 
: solid contentment— 
evidence of the keen 
satisfaction to be had 
from a perfect smoke. 

Genuine French Briar 
—seasoned the Demuth 
way. It’s a pipe that 
makes good tobacco 










taste better. 





This is one reason why 
you should ask your dealer for 
a WDC—not just “a pipe”. 








Wm. DEMUTH & CO. 


NEW YORK 











WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 
OF FINE PIPES 











































implacable and reasoned, that yet was | 
yond any appeal of reason. Chris seen 
of a sudden years older than she. A 
she stood outside, outside! She s 
calmly, “Won’t you give me a chance 
dismount and come into the house, at 
least, and listen to me?” 

“T can’t. I’d lose the train—And you d 
have no chance. Don’t you realize that 
I’d never have come to tell you this if 
you'd had a chance of stopping me?” 

She stood beside him, dumb, defeated, 
but fighting still. If the years had brought 
her nothing else, they had brought her 


| wisdom. She saw the fatal mistakenness 


of what he was going to do, at that mo- 
ment, even more clearly than the wrong 
of it; he was not strong enough to stand 
alone, friendless, against those who had 
been his friends, poor lad; to carve out a 
footing for himself unhelped, with the dis- 
astrous dead-weight of Lucy Selden and 
her inevitable regrets about his neck. 
The pity of it, oh, the pity! The defiance, 
the struggle, the slow descent, the acquies- 
cence at last—she raised her face. She 
said very gently, “Chris, I’m weeping for 
you.” 

He looked at her with a faint smile. 
“Will you believe ’'m sorry? Some day, 
probably, I shall be sorrier—But it’s the 
first time you have—wept for me.” 

“Te will not be the last! Oh, my dear, 
think! All 1 ask of you is to wait and think. 
I say nothing of her, poor, unenduring, 
beautiful child! I only pray you to wait 

, 


| —a few hours—a few days—”’ 


She was weeping wildly. Perhaps his 
hardness was troubled by her tears. His 
voice was less controlled as he said, 
“Bona, it’s no good. I’ll not wait. Noth- 
ing will make me wait or stop me.” 

“Nothing? Nothing, Chris? I'll stop 
m ! 7 a p? 
you! You shail not go! 


HE scarcely knew what she said. She 
was clinging to him, blinded with tears. 
She saw anger in his face and was glad of 
it; anything but that unshaken resolve! 


| She sobbed again, ‘You ‘shall not go—to 


this disaster! You don’t know what you’ re 
doing! | I'll stop you, Chris, [ll stop 
you— 

He had gathered the reins. The nerv- 
ous horse was plunging and fretting. He 
leaned from the saddle and thrust her 
away, saying scornfully, “How?” 

“f don’t know, I don’t know! But 
you're all Ihave. Perhaps God will show 
me how.” 

He did not answer. He was mastering 
the strong horse. Challenger, weary of 
waiting with that heavy hand on the rein, 
had plunged and wheeled, circling down 
the drive toward the house. It was a few 
moments before Chris had him in hand 
again; Bona, watching, saw the beast’s 
wild eyes glint in the moonlight, saw the 
strain and resistance of the rippling brown 
sinews, the play of the powerful hoofs. 
A fierce free thing, untamed, unpitiful as 
the heart of his rider 

“Wait, Chris! Only wait a little!” 

The answer came back low and angry 
as a lash, “Nothing in life shall make m« 
wait!” He swung Challenger’s rebellious 
head to the gate. 

“Then perhaps this will—” 

The words were clear to her; whose, sh« 
did not know. She did not know she had 
moved, she thought it was in spirit onl) 
that she flashed forward, barring the gate 
way with outspread arms. Then she knew 
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/mprove your Pies with 
Cocoanut (ee 










COCOANUT CUSTARD PIE 
% teaspoon salt 

ic 3 cups scalded milk 

g-yolks with sugar and salt. lites till Nght and mix with yolks, Add 
y Cocoanut and scalded milk. Sake in ep pie-plate with under crust only. When 
coid, spread with crab-apple jelly and sprinkle with Dromedary Cocoanut. 



































Something 
New 


in Pies 





HEN fresh fruits are gone COCOANUT PRUNE PE 


there is a period when vari- J} cup Dromedary Cocoanut 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1 pound of prunes % cup sugar 
ety in pies is a problem. Then the Wash and cook prunes. Stone and rub them through a sieve. Mix 
ith the cocoanut, sugar, and lemon juice. Line a pie-plate with 


° wit 
= pastry, fill with the mixture, cover with pastry and bake in a hot oven. 
addition of Dromedary Cocoanut to Sprinkle with Dromedary Cocoanut and serve hot or cold. 


your prune and other dried-fruit Ts 
pies gives them a deliciously dis- - 
tinctive flavor and increases their food 


value. 


Cocoanut as an ingredient or filling in fruit or 
Washington pies gives novelty and nourishment. 
Dromedary Cocoanut is especially good in pies, 
because it is so fresh and full-flavored. Opening a 
package gives you cocoanut as satisfactory as crack- 
ing a fresh nut, and with less trouble and expense. 


Every Package contains Guarantee WASHINGTON COCOANUT PIE 





New recipes for cocoanut pies and other desserts, % cup butter | 1cup powdered sugar _—1 teaspoon vanilla 
. : : : 42 cup milk 2 cups flour; 2 eggs 2 teaspoons baking powder 
candies, and plain dishes arein our Jatest Dromedary Cream sugar and butter, add eggs beaten, vanilla, and milk; then the flour 
i Sifted with baking powder. Beat well, pour into deep pie-pan and bake in moderate 
Cook Book. Write today for Free copy. pap fiiteen minutes. Splitinto layers and fill with Cream Filling made as follows: 


2 egg-yolks 1 tablespoon flour 3 tableapoons Sugar 
1 Cup Dromedary Cocoanut (soaked in a cup of boiling milk) 
The HILI S BROTHERS Co. Cook together in double boiler till smooth and thick. Place between layers. 


en . ‘ Dust top with dered gar. 
Dept. 149 375 Washington St., New York re eee ae 





COCOANUT FRUIT PIE 


1 cup preserved peaches l cup milk, scalded 


1 cup preserved shredded pineapple 1 teasy 1 Oranye extract 
1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 1 tablespoon cornstarch 
2 egg-yolks 2 tablespoons sugar 


Line pie-plate with pastry and bake until almost ready; then placein peaches, 
pineapple and cocoanut. Pour milk over yolks of eggs; add extract and corn- 
Starch, mixed with sugar. Pour this mixture over the cocoanut; cover with strips 
of pastry and bake in a moderate oven iortwenty minutes. Serve hot or cold, 
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Held to the Highest 
of All Standards 


Master Craftsmanship 


Ria home 


needs this same 
Colt protection 
—the protection 
of “the world’s 
right arm.” For 
now that the 
Colt is back in 
Civilian Service 
you do not need 
to accept a 
“Second Best.” 


N°? handiwork of man possesses a finer degree 
of mechanical exactness, a nicer precision of 
working parts, a more compact strength than 
the creation of the master gunsmith— 
And to havemaintained unquestioned leadership 
for over eighty years— keeping step with every 
advance of an inventive age—is the return made 
by the great Colt factories to a trust imposed by 
Government request. 
Since its adoption in 1911, the Colt Automatic 
Pistol, caliber .45, has been the official side arm 
of our Army, Navy and Marine Corps and with 
them did its ‘‘bit’’ overseas. 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 

HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of 

Colt’s Automatic Pistols 


Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
Machine Rifles 


Colt’s Revolvers 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
achine Guns 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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that her flesh also had obeyed her will, t! 
will of her unfulfilled motherhood, 
was glad. “I'll pay to the uttermost 
save you,” she said, and smiled upward 
She saw the dark bulk of the horse, towe 
ing over her, violently jerked backwards; 
she saw Chris’s face, suddenly old, broker 
horrified. But Challenger was not agair 
to be checked. He plunged on. The 
hoofs were on her, the fierce breath, th: 
rise of the shoulder. She heard a great 
cry. Then she was struck; and the world 
was rolled up as a scroll and the heavens 
were darkened. 


N that enduring darkness there dawned 

atlasta pointof light. It spread, became 
sound and troubled her; became pain and 
hurt her. With the pain was memory 
She could not tell one from the other. She 
stirred and opened her eyes. A strange 
voice said softly, “She 1s awake,” and 
some one moved beside her and gave place 
to another. That other was Chris on his 
knees by the bed; and Mrs. Esterel was 
over near the window. The familiar folk, 
the familiar room, were alike strange, as 
if she looked at them anew after a long 
journey. 

She looked only at Chris. With her 
soul in her eyes, she said clearly, “My 
dear, it was ruin. I had to stop you. I 
could not let you go.” 

He tock her hand in his and bent his 
head till his forehead rested on it. She 
whispered, ‘Has the train gone? 

fter a silence the young man said 
slowly, his face hidden, “That train went 
—four days ago.” 

She trembled, bewildered. His clasp 
on her hand grew so close it hurt. But it 
was good to be so hurt. She whispered, 
“It was the only way—Do you forgive 
me?” She had no answer in words. 
Again she whispered, ‘‘I—didn’t think 
you'd ever forgive me.” 

Chris looked up. His face was wet 
with tears. He said roughly “And you 
risked that as well as your life to stop me 
from doing a w rong? You—would do- 
all that for me? 

“T would do anything for you, child! It 
was such a wrong to yourself, too, Chris. 
i had to save vou—somehow. And— 
and I knew you wouldn’t go and leave 
me 

“Go? When the horse struck you | 
think my heart broke.” 

She had her hand free and was stroking 
his bowed head. “My poor boy,” she 
breathed. “It was cruel but it was the 
only way—And Lucy?” 

He said with difficulty, “They are going 
to—try again. He—her husband—found 
her waiting far me that night. He was 
—very kind, she says. I—think she’s glad 
I didn’t go.’ The broken young voice 
trailed to silence and she said again, 
“Poor boy.” 





After a little she asked timidly, “Shall 
I soon be better?” 

“Very, very soon, now, dear.” 

She could scarcely hear him. Again 


“Ts—is there anything—?” 


she whispered, 
little 


“They say—you may be 
lame—”’ 

She laughed out, a girl’s laugh. “Is 
that all?” she cried. “Why, what a little 
price to pay after all, Chris!” 

Her denied life came to flower. His 
rough arms went round her, she heard his 
voice in her ear, “It was for me—for me! 


Mother, Oh, Mother, forgive me.” 
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. Dynamite Line 
id 
nt = | . . . 
HE string of low, heavily barricaded 
sp buildings, widely separated but linked | 
it , | 
d J? together by a narrow tramway, 1s | 
ve e* | _ called the dynamite line. On ten such lines the 
“ Hercules Powder Co. turns out over 50,000,000 
1K e e 
pounds of dynamite in an average year. 
ot 7 . ra 
The absence of noise and bustle, of whirring wheels and 
ne clanking steel, makes a striking contrast to the usual accom- 
paniment of manufacturing production on a large scale. In 
little rubber-tired buggies the nitroglycerin is delivered to the 
It mixing house just as it is needed, and with equal precision and 
1a dispatch the other ingredients arrive via the tram line. From 
a here the dynamite is forwarded in bulk and passes from one 
small building to another. until the last process is complete 
J and the finished product reaches the storage magazine. 
eZ * ok i ” 
le 
i A spark, a sputtering fuse, and the energy stored in these little 
g cartridges of dynamite springs forth with a mighty roar to do 
d our bidding, whether it be to remove a mountain or a stump; 
1S to provide copper for our pennies or for our miles of electric 
d wires, steel for our pen points or for our railroads; to mine coal 
for our factories and hearth fires or jewels for our adornment. 
1 The power supplied to our industries by the makers of 
AE. ¢ Ul a Ss explosives, these deft and careful workers on the dynamite 
line, will produce enough materials to build a city every day. 
POWDERS | 
R; HERCULES POWDER CO. 
. | Chicago St. Louis New York 
: ' Pitsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa 
e | San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 
' Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Witmington, Del 
. | 
: 
/ 
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Just remember this— 


The next time you see a house as ramshackled and unin- 
habitable as the one above, just remember this. Its downfall 
started at the surface. An unpainted surface opened the door 
to rust and decay. Saving the surface would have saved all! 


You insure your house against fire. Insure it against that 
more insidious enemy—decay. Give it a protecting coat of 
Acme Quality House Paint. 


Painting is not an expense, it’s an economy. It insures 
against needless repair bills. It imparts to your house the 
beauty and well-kept appearance that has real dollar and 
cents value. 





PAINTS @ FINISHES 


It’s not only the outside of your house that suffers from 
lack of surface protection. The inside and the furnishings 
suffer as well. Keep your woodwork and furniture protected 
with Acme Quality Varnishes and Finishes. Your furniture 
is just as good as it looks. Keep it looking good. Take it in 
time—when that scar or scratch is only “skin deep.” Save 
the surface and you save all 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Dept. M Detroit, Mich 

Boston Chicago Minneapolis Lincoln Pittsburgh Portland 

Cincinnati Toledo Nashville St. Louis Forth Worth Salt Lake City 
Topeka Birmingham Dallas Los Angeles 


Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf’’ 





J Neals Ss 
/ Enarne} 


em and furniture; 





























For the many ‘‘touching-up”’ jobs about the house, 
aa keep always on hand at least a can each of Acme 
Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, woodwork 
Acme Quality White Enamel for 


iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and similar 
surfaces, and a quart of Acme Quality Floor Paint 
of the right color. 


| to the table. 












Late Harvests 


(Continued from page 41) 





was the first to see the glow of Janie’s 
lamp. Turning to the table, he deliber- 
ately lowered the wick of the lamp there 

“I mean,” he said, “thé at this poor little 
wick i is nearly burned out.’ 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,” a voice assured them. 
“Tt’s hungry, that’s all. It wants oil.” 

Hugh jerked abruptly to the window, 
but Dr. Ferguson turned to stare at the 
smiling Janie, peeping at him from be- 
tween the lamp and the large whit 
pitcher which she had placed on the floor 
at the edge of the cellarway. 

“By granny,” he chuckled as he picked 
up the lamp and pitcher and carried them 
“By granny, you beat me 
at my own game. Oil’s all it does need.” 
He returned, still chuckling, to close the 
cellar door. 

But Janie’s eyes were on the window, 
or at least as near the window as they 


' could be when a resolute back interposed, 





and Dr. Ferguson was just in time to pre- 
vent her pouring all the milk from the 
large white pitcher into one small glass. 

“That’s meeting your bills with inter- 
est,” he laughed as he rescued the brim- 


ming glass. “That's what I’d call paying 
me up in full.” He looked about appre- 
ciatively. “Almost made a joke, didn’t 


I?” Then he twinkled as the only sound 
in answer was the gurgle of the disappear- 
ing milk 

He picked up the floppy cap that sub- 
dued him summer and winter. “Well, 
good night, patient; better drink the rest 
of that milk yourself.” He left a friendly 
touch in passing on Hugh’s shoulder. 

“Good night, my boy, and good luck.” 

“Good night.” 

Janie followed him to the door and 
smiled at him and the gathering darkness. 
The turkeys roosting in the trees yiped 
their protests as his engine shook itself 
awake, but for a moment the incessant 
shrill of the crickets was overwhelmed. 

“Good night,” called the doctor and 
continued his rattling progress toward 
Tinkle River. 

For some reason Janie was in no hurry 
to turn back into the kitchen. The warm 
breath of the prairies touched with the 
fragrance of newly turned land and sweet 
grass pressed past her, and the friendly 
eyes of burning strawstacks winked at 
her from the horizon. Laughter and the 
hum of a large car sounded far down the 
main road, and she smiled. Why had she 
never felt before that she belonged to the 
prairies as did the doctor and the joy- 
riding Fullers? Tiny cold wings flut- 
tered in her throat and yet she was all 
pleasantly aglow. 

Then Hugh stood beside her, his arm 
about her shoulders. 

“Oh, Janie!’ he said brokenly, and she 
raised glowing eyes to his. 





The next best thing to being able to ride 
with Hamilton M. Laing and ‘‘Barking 
Betsy’’ into the mountain meadows of the 
Northwest, is to read his accounts of such 
jaunts. In the next SUNSET Mr. Laing tells 
how Spring calls in his beloved Cascades, 
and how he responds. Illustrated with 
beautiful photographs. 
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. **Thank goodness I have Kelly-Springfield tires on the car. 
‘ At least there won’t be any trouble from that source.””’ 
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The Vacuum Cup Tread is 
GUARANTEED not to skid 
on wet, slippery pavements 





Tor the 
7 MILITARY MAN? 


Absolutely 
Prevents 


Wherever youheartheclick 
of a well kept gun loa will 
usually find Nyoil, the clean- 


est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher, It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 


free from acid, Ask any 
hardware or sporting goods 
A dealer, Large bottle, cheap. 
er to buy, 25c, Trial size, 15¢, 


| Wri. F,Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 





Immediate possession on our lib-© 
eral Easy Monthly Payment_plan 
the most liberal terms ever offered 

on a high grade bicycle, 

FACTORY TO RIDER pricessave 
you money. We make our bicycles 
in our own new model factory and 
sell direct to you. We put real 
quality in them and our bicycles 
must satisfy you. 

44 STYLES, colors, and sizes to 
choose from inour famous RANGER 
line. Send for big beautiful catalog. 

Many parents acvance the first 
payment and energetic bovs by odd 
jobs— paper routes, delivery for 
stores, etc., make the bicycle earn 
money to meet thesmall monthly Payments, \ 

DELIVERED FREE on Approval and 30DAYS \\\, 
TRIAL, ~ Select the bicycle you want and terms \& 
that suit you—cash or easy payments. 

IRE lamps, horns, wheels, sundries and parts for all 
bicycles—at half usual prices. SEND NO MONEY 
but write today for the big new catalog, prices and terms. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. F 216, Chicago 












“Charge It, 
Please!” 


(Continued {rom page 44) 


debts behind bankruptcy is_ thereafter, 
as a rule, barred from such unsecured 
credit as charge accounts, on the theory 
that he may again in this way avoid pay- 
ment of his debts. The credit man 
hurried to call upon his friend. 

“Tl tell you in confidence,” said the 
latter, “just why I did it. I was considered 
prosperous and my wife was allowed all the 
credit she asked. But she has absolutely 
no judgment in money matters, and not 
only didn’t know when to stop, but 
couldn’t stop when she did know. Her 
bills were threatening to swamp me and 
drive me into bankruptcy anyway. | 
couldn’t bear to sharhne my wife, who was 
simply irresponsible, by notifying the 
stores not to allow her credit. So I de- 
cided to end her credit by injuring my 
own. Now she has to pay cash for every- 
thing and we get along beautifully. And 
by going through bz inkruptcy now I was 
able to pay my creditors in full; if I had 
waited to be forced into it, they would 
have had to lose.” 

In spite of this watchfulness it fre- 
quently happens that customers become 
unable to pay because of circumstances 
outside of their control; who deplore the 
situation far more than does the credit 
man, and who wish for nothing more 
greatly than to pay in full, if only they 
could. 

When the credit man runs across a sit- 
uation of this kind, he proceeds quite dif- 
ferently than in the case of a dead beat. 
Almost any large retail house can present 
records of numerous instances in which 
the accounts of persons overcome by mis- 
fortune have been voluntarily stricken off 
the books and receipted bills sent to 
them. And although it is hardly probable 


| that another store can duplicate the fol- 


lowing episode, it is likely that many can 
,come close to it. 


NE of the collectors for a large depart- 
ment store was the most efficient col- 

lector in that city. But he was so hard- 
hearted in his methods that the credit man 
of that store used to plead with him to 
sacrifice some of the store’s money once in 
a while for the sake of showing a little hu- 
manity. He replied that it was his business 
to get the money, that one had to be hard- 
hearted to get it, and he refused to relax 
his bull-dozing severity. One day he came 
in with tears in his eyes and slammed a 
dollar down on the credit man’s desk. 

“That’s the last dollar that woman 
| had!’ he boiled forth. ‘She lives in a 
tumble-down one-room shack. There’s no 
furniture in the house and no food. I was 
a beast to make her pay it, I guess, but 
it’s not in me to let a dollar get away. 
But—I gave her five dollars of my own in 
exchange and if this store doesn’t send 
her some food right away I'll quit my 
job!” 

The store needed no further urging. It 
sent her food, bedding and other neces- 
saries amounting to nearly a hundred dol- 


| lars, part of which was paid out of the 


credit man’s own pocket. 
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A Notable Event for Bird Lovers 
“The World’s Most Perfect Zoological Monograph” 
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| TEMMINCK’S TRAGOPAN, TRAGOPAN TEMMINCKI (J. E. GRAY) 


Its home is in the great heart of China among the oaks and thododendrons of high altitudes. Few white men have seen it wild. 
Color plate from Beebe’s ‘A Monograph of the Pheasants” 


A MONOGRAPH OF THE PHEASANTS | wad scene 


Published by the New York Zoological Society through the co-operation of Col. Anthony R. Kuser 








This magnificent work, to be completed in four royal quarto “Far in advance of all other books written on the subject, and Me 
welcome alike to the ornithologist, the aviculturist and the sportsman.’’-— 
volumes, describes the haunts, habits and plumages of the Nature. 


most brilliant Family of birds. It appeals equally to the “A magnificent work of art, as well as a most valuable contribution to 
lay man and the scientist. Richly illustrated with reproduc our knowledge of one of the most resplendent families of birds.”-—Ibis. 
é ¢ 7 
t ] fe te t Thort Bade “There can be no question that Mr. Beebe’s ‘Mor nograph of the Pheas- 
ions in color of exquisite paintings by Thorburn, Lox £€, ants’ will rank as the standard work on the subject.”—Country Life 
Knight, Fuertes and Jones. Also many photogravures and (London). 


“It pulses with life and interest, and the charming personal touch of 
the author. Its scope is broad, its plan is a and original, ane it grips 
Oo 00 ies < ave s ; the reader with a warm and masterful hand. It tells the reader the things 

nly 4 Parety eer ailable for sale in America, Volume that he most wishes to know about these strange and beautiful birds. 


I is now ready for distribution. Price $62.50 each volume. Wm. T. Hornaday. 


maps. 





Prospectus, specimen plate and subscription blank sent on application to the N. Y. Zoological Society, Zoological Park, N. Y. 
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('nfortunately, a large number of sin- 
crely honest persons are driven by their 
very humiliation to act in a way so much 
resembling the way a dead beat acts that 
it is extremely difhcult to tell them apart. 
Such a condition calls for keen judgment 
on the part of the credit man to distin- 
Q sh properly between the two widely 
diferent types, and requires also much 
tact in handling the more delicate 
situation. 


NE credit man had sent out numerous 

letters, increasingly insistent, to a 
young business man whose past-due ac- 
count he had on his books. He received no 
response to these. This surprised him, for 
the young man’s wife had been a good 
though not an extravagant customer of 
the store and their bills in the past had 
been met promptly each month. He called 
the young man up at his office, and though 
he succeeded in obtaining from him sev- 
eral promises to pay, none of these ever 
materialized. 

Then he received fram the credit clear- 
ing house a request for a report on this 
man, who, it seemed, was applying for 
credit at another store in the city. In- 
stead of sending in an unfavorable report, 
however, and ruining the young fellow’s 
chances of getting the desired credit as 
well as seriously injuring his future credit, 
he called him up again. 

“Come up here and see me, Jackson,” 
he said. “I want to have a look at you 
and know something about you. Come 
up to my office this noontime.” 

During the noon hour Jackson appeared. 

“Now why,” asked the credit man, 
“have you neglected to pay this bill and 
then gone to another store to open an 
account?” 

“T had an accident,” Jackson said. 
“Just after we'd made our last purchase 
here I ran my car into another machine 
and had to paythree hundred dollars dam- 
ages. That set me back so that I couldn’t 
possibly pay you. Still, there were things 
we needed, and since I knew we couldn’t 
get them here I went to the other store.” 

“What made you think you couldn’t get 
them here?’ demanded the credit man. 

“T didn’t suppose we could—with that 
big unpaid bill against us.” 

“You should have come and told me 
about it!”’ reproved the credit man. ‘““Now 
look here! You set some date when you 
can have this bill cleared up. I don’t care 
what date—any date. Before you set it, 
be absolutely sure you can pay by that 
time; if you're not sure make it longer. 
But set a definite time and then see that 
you make good on it. If you'll do that,” 
and he showed him the unfavorable report 
he had ready for the credit clearing house, 


*“PIl tear this thing up right now and all 


this will be wiped off the record for all 
time!” 

Jackson set a date some time ahead. 
The credit man sent in a favorable report 
to the bureau, and the other store, as the 
result of this, granted Jackson the credit 
he had asked. 

Jackson paid the bill in full within the 
time he set. He is again a good customer 
of the store and as prompt at paving as 
ever. And he never even used the account 
which had been granted him at the other 
store. 

When the average business man who 
has a charge account in a department 
store makes use of this privilege, he is as 
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A Woman’s Smile 


Should Reveal Glossy Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities. 





It is Film That 
Clcuds Them 
That slimy film which you feel 


on your teeth is the cause of most 
tooth troubles. 


It clings to the teeth, enters crev- 
ices and stays. The tooth brush 
does not end it. The ordinary tooth 
paste does not dissolve it. So it 
continues to mar the beauty and to 
wreck the teeth. 


That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the tecth to 
cause decay. 


Pepsade 


REG. U.S. 


Millions of germs breed in 
They, with tartar, are the ch 
cause of pyorrhea. 


enemy. 
years sought a way to end it. 
found. It has been proved by ca 


all over America are urging 
daily use. 


Supplied to All 
Who Ask 


sodent. 


asks. This is to urge that you get 


the digestant of albumin. 
is albuminous matter. 


to day by day combat it. 


10-Day Tube is sent to anyone w 


it. 
ief 


That film is the teeth’s great 
So dental science has for 


Now 


an efficient film combatant has been 


Fe- 


ful tests. And now leading dentists 


its 


For home use this method is em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called Pep- 
And to show its effects a 


ho 
iE: 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
The film 
The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 


This method long seemed impos- 


sible. 


Pepsin must be activated, 


and the usual agent is an acid harm- 
ful to the teeth. But science has 


discovered a harmless activati 
method. 


ng 


And now active pepsin 


can be daily used to combat this 


viscous film. 


Able authorities have made con- 


vincing clinical and laboratory tes 


ts. 


Now everyone is asked to make a 
home test and see what Pepsodent 


does. 


Compare the results with the 
methods you are using. See the 
change in ten days. Then decide 
for yourself if this new method is 
best for you and yours. Cut out 
the coupon now. 

PAT. OFF. { 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now advised ky leading dentists 


Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tukes 


oe ae ee 


See What It Does : 
Send this coupon for the 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See 
how teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. These effects 
are most important— prove them. 


297 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 96, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day“Tube of Pepsodent to 


Address:...--.-.-- 
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pore of the skin 
and healing. 


ROSE soap. 










Golden 


=a OW the kiddies do love their JAP ROSE bath! 

bubbles of pureness—pearly, 
joy they bring. All the distemper and grumbling, so natural to 
children when a bath is in order, 
pretty cake of golden transparent JAP ROSE is used. 

And what a satisfaction to the mother to know that aJAP ROSE 
bath brings not only happiness to her little tots, but also cleanses 
their tender skins hygienically as well as thoroughly. 

It isn’t alone the absolutely pure oils, of which JAP ROSE soap 
is made, but the scientific blending of these oils, that gives the big, 
golden transparent cake healing and cleansing properties that other 
It cleans perfectly and hygienically every 


toilet soaps do not possess. 
alp while its c. p. glycerine is most soothing 


and sc 


More than that, JAP ROSE soap is so absolutely soluble in any 
kind of water, that almost at once, like magic you have the most pro- 
fuse, bubbly lather which rinses quickly and easily. 
soap left in the delicate skin pores to clog them and cause skin trouble 
—not when you use the pure, golden cake of transparent JAP 


Every touch a soothing, refreshing delight, for the grown-ups as 
well as the kiddies, when it’s JAP ROSE either for the beth, for the 
hair or for the face and hands. 


Roses in the cheeks, 


An unusual value 
at two cakes for a quarter 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., CHICAGO 
© Makers of Jap Rose T 


fluffiness in the hair, fra- 
grant cleanliness everywhere—that’s JAP ROSE 
You'll Like It! 


Talcum Powder 
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SOAP 


Transparent, 


The gay little 


iridescent, elfish things—what 


are gone completely when the 


No undissolved 
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Cultivate 


Your Beauty 












en sagging facial muscles—all through fo 
our simple directions. Thousands | have d 
No drugs, no big expense and quick results 





Dept. 33,624 So. Michigan Ave., Chica 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's 





Have a youthful appearance, clear complex- 
ion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows and 
lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxuriant hair, 
attractive hands, comfortable feet. Remove 
wrinkles, lines, pimples. bla :‘kheads,strength- 


yilowing 
one 80, 
Send 


tor Jatest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 


CAE. is. 





DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century, Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthar H. Hassell, 
of the Analytie Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
e from morphia or any other 








Absolutely f 

, 1 : , f 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's ; 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished {| 


from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 
trademark, a gum-laneet, 


tedden is on every packet and 
pow: aer—none otherwise . 
genuine. 25c & packet of sp: 
nine powders. Your druggist has 4 A 
a 


them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES H. STEDMAN 











Hoxton, ondon, Eng. 
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a rule almost overcome with surprise at 
one feature of the transaction. He m: .¢s 
a purchase—large or small, it doesn’t m,.:t- 
ter. He has never seen the sales girl 5e- 
fore; he is certain she has never seen h:m 
He says: 

“Tl take it with me. Charge it to my 
account—Samuel Brown.” 

He waits to be requested to iden tify 
himself, or to sign something, at least. |}ut 
nothing happens. The article goes away 
to be wrapped, comes back, is handed 
to him. 

“Ts that all?” he asks. 

The girl looks surprised and_ says, 
“Yes.” And Brown, perplexed, mutters 
as he turns away, “‘How the devil did she 
know I was Samuel Brown?” 

His wife, generally speaking, takes it 
more as a matter of course. And well she 
should. For it is she, meaning her sex, 
who makes it necessary for this unbusi- 
nesslike situation to exist. 

By a large majority she registers a 
silent but effective vote against trading 
at any store which is so unreasonable as 
to require her to identify herself before 
permitting her to walk off with its goods. 
She zs Mrs. Brown, and she doesn’t care 
to have the fact doubted, thank you! Pos- 
sibly somewhere in the recesses of her vo- 
luminous handbag she has a card or some- 
thing else to identify her; but to be asked 
to produce it in a store where she has a 
charge account she regards as an insult. 
And the chances are she hasn’t it anyway. 
Desperate credit men have provided her 
with identification tags but she has in- 
variably lost these or left them home 
when she went shopping. Then they 
have attempted to get her signature on 
the sales slip at the time of the purchase. 
But she was annoyed at having to remove 
her gloves in every department in which 
she made a trifling purchase. Or, if she 
signed with them on, as she often did, her 
signature bore little resemblance to the 
formal one on record in the off ce. 

At last credit men had to throw up 
their hands and face the bitter but ines- 
capable truth. ‘They saw they must pass 
the store’s goods out over its ccunters to 
whomsoever laid claim to possessing one 
of its charge accounts or else lose a seri- 
ous bulk of their women’s trede—which 
is their principal trade. They couldn’t af- 
ford to lose the trade, - they handed out 
the goods and are still doing it. And yet 
they have been able to keep their losses 
from this source down to a nominal 
amount. One department store, for ex- 
ample, the largest in a city of 300,000, 
lost in this way only ¢400 in fourteen 
months—less than a dollar a dz iy. This is 
partly the result of their ingenuity and 
partly due to a curious combination of 
circumstances. 


AY that a woman, feloniously inclined, 

decides to pose as another woman who 
has an account in a department store in 
order to obtain, for no financia! cutlay, 
goods which she can sell at a second-hand 
store. 

She encounters first of all this difficulty: 
no matter how obscure or little known in 
that store the bona fide customer is, some 
sales girl may remember her, and that 
may be the very sales girl the imposter 
stumbles upon. If such does happen she 
is in an exceedingly tight position; for, 
owing to the method in which a charge 
transaction is put through, she has no 
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tonic of fresh air and the open country. 


My, how good you feel! The red blood sings thru 
your veins, driving away those mean morning head- 
aches and that old sluggish feeling! You get to work 


feeling like taking that old job and fairly “eating it up!” \” 


Health and a clear brain goa long way towards mak- 
ing a successful man. A bicycle goes nearly all the 
way towards making a healthy man! 


Then think of the convenience. Think of the money 
saved. Think of the pleasure of long rides in the 
country—of happy trips over broad roads! Is it any 
wonder that more people are riding bicycles today 
than ever before? 


The bicycle is the most economical mode of trans- 
portation. It is the most healthful. It is a pleasant 
benefit for every member of your family. 


Order your bicycle today. The more you ride it the 
more you'll enjoy it! 


The Cycle Trades 
New York 
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AKE your trips to and from work a pleasure 
instead of a mean ride on a hot, crowded car. 
Ride a bicycle. Enjoy to the fullest the exhilarating 











“Ride a bicycle” 


of-America, Inc., 
U.S.A. 
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a 
Grancte ae 


VEN acasual glance at the accompanying 

illustration impresses one with the dignity, 
iH] grace and appropriateness of this memorial 
‘Hi | The delicately portrayed figure and bronze 
i cinerary urn add to its uniqueness. 


The sculptor could not have expressed himself | 
| so adequately had he not intended the repro- | 
| duction to be in the fine texture and light gray 
color of ROCK OF AGEs GRANITE, which adds 
permanent beauty to any memorial, public or 
private. 


To assist you in consulting your local dealer in 
memorials, send for the booklet telling the story 
| of ROCK OF AGES GRANITE. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


{| a 
| Montpelier, Vermont 





Qucrriers of 
ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 


The Distinctive Granite, Quarricd ai Barre, Verment 










Please Refer 
to Dept B 























































































means of knowing she is even suspectcd 
until she finds the polite store detec: 
standing at her elbow. Such was the -x- 
perience of one woman and her case is 
typical of many others. 

She knew that a Mrs. James R. F 
had a charge account in a certain larve 
department store. So she made a pur- 
chase in that store, told the sales girl she 
was Mrs. James R. Ellis and asked to 
have the amount charged. She saw the 
sales girl go through the usual formality 
of phoning upstairs for authorization of 
the account. She was able to note nothing 
irregular in any part of the proceeding. 
But what she could not know was that 
the sales girl had once sold something to 
Mrs. Ellis, and, like most sales girls, had 
developed a good memory for faces. The 
girl did not remember what Mrs. Ellis 
looked like but she knew she had seen 
Mrs. Ellis and that she had never seen 
this woman. So in phoning, instead of 
asking for authorization of the charge ac- 
count, she teld the authorizer of her 
doubts as to the woman’s identity. A 
moment later, while the goods were being 
wrapped, a man came and stood by the 
false Mrs. Ellis. 

“Our credit man would like to speak 
with you a moment about your account,” 
he said politely. 

There was nothing to do but go. It 
took the credit man only a few minutes tc 
assure himself that she was an imposter 
and to have her placed under arrest. 

But even though she should escape be- 
ing recognized she is effectually prevented 
from doing the store any great amount of 
harm. A very good reason compels her, 
if she is wise, to restrict her purchases to 
small amounts. If she is not wise enough 
so to restrict them, she is quite likely to 
be detected. For instance: 


et 


IVING the name of another woman 

who had an account in the store, a 
woman made a purchase amounting to $50 
and asked to have it charged. Now upon 
every charge account, as already men- 
tioned, is placed a definite limit, which the 
customer ordinarily is not permitted to 
exceed in any given month. It happened 
that the woman whose name the imposter 
had used had almost reached her limit that 
month. When the authorizer saw a 
further charge of $50 coming in, consider- 
ably exceeding the limit, she summoned 
the credit man. 

“Mrs. Blank must know this is far 
above her limit,” he reasoned. “I doubt 
if she would do that. There must be 
something wrong.”” He immediately went 
downstairs to investigate and found that 
the woman was not Mrs. Blank at all. 

Another obstacle to the systematic 
false charging of accounts is the credit 
man’s habit of analyzing the accounts on 
his books, item by item. Some credit men 
make a careful examination every night 
of a large number of their active accounts; 
virtually all of them do this at short inter- 
vals. Their reason ts tri-fold: they wish 
to observe carefully how payments art 
being made; they wish to detect any 
extravagance unwarranted by the cus- 
tomer’s finances and reduce the limit of 
the account if this seems necessary; and 
lastly they wish to detect false charges 
An instance shows how this last ts fre- 
quently accomplished: 

A credit man noticed that one of hi 
acceunts showed, within a short period 
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3} PROOF OF SUPERIORITY 


The Three Millionth Bosch Magneto has been made and sold —Another 
American Achievement—The most convincing testimony to the superi- 
ority of Bosch Magneto Ignition. Although the enormous plant at 
Springfield, Mass., has tripled its production, the supreme qualities which 
won the Bosch reputation years ago are being maintained with scrupulous 
care. Sales still exceed the supply because no other ignition is quite so 
dependable or efhcient. For your new car, truck, tractor,engine—insist on 
Bosch Magneto Ignition. Have your dealer fit it to your present engine. 


BE SATISFIED SPECIFY BOSCH 


AMERICAN BoscH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works —Springfield, Mass. Branches - NewY ork,Chicago, Detroit,San Francisco Service Stationsin more than 300 cities 


AMERICA'S SUPREME IGNITION SYSTEM 


MOTOR TRUCKS, TRACTORS, AIR PLANES, MOTOR CARS, MOTOR BOATS, MOTOR CYCLES, GAS ENGINES 
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DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY —— 


MADE STRONGEST WHERE THE WEAR IS HARDEST A very fine mercerized 
stocking, fashioned 
with seam back. Black, 
white, gray,Cordovan. 























Socks and Stockings 
to be glad about 


HEN you wear Durable- DURHAM 
Hosiery 
—your feet are joyful 
—your pocketbook is glad 

—Mother is happy because there 1s so much 
less darning. 

Every pair wears longer because made 
stronger at points of hardest wear. 

Socks and stockings for city people—for coun- 
try people—for women, children and men—for 
dress, for work, for play. Durable-DURHAM is 
the hosiery of the American family. 

Ask your dealer for Durable-DURHAM. Ask 
to see the Lady Ware and the new Lady Dur- 
ham style for women, the Cavalier for men and 
the new fine Polly Prim for children. 


ron” wast OF Look for the Durable-DURHAM trade mark 
woe ce ticket on every pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 


Sales Office, 88 Leonard Street, New York 











End Gray Hair 


Let Science Show You How 


Convince Yourself Free 


For years science has sought a way of restoring gray hair 
to its natural color. Now that way is found. Thousands of 
aro n have restored the natural color of their hair with 

Mary T. Goidman’s Hair Color Restorer. 








is the story of Peter Perkins and how he ac- 


cumulated $10,000 in ten years by investing 
toa * month in = erate listed —_ ks : a 
onds. ona novel plan. “Getting Ahead” old 
as interesting as anything you ever re oa (ary JO. lnrecar\ 


Thousands have read it and are now “getting 


ahead” financially on the same plan. 

You will be fascinated with it, But better still, It wil! show aM entific Hair Color Restorer 
ju a new way to invest your savings monthly how t o get Y . 

interest. plus « PROFIT, cn vou thy : ittch r Send todzy for a free trial bottle and our 
safety. Wo sendit free. WRITE FCR I it t TODA AY. sini FRE specialcomb, Besure and statethe exact color 


of your hair. 
KRIEBEL & CO. | 233222sceem2-waen, 
it differs from old-fashioned dyes. Write today. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS WARY T. GOLDMAN 
1 ¢ 1603 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
43D South LaSalle St.Chicago : Accept no Imitations—Sold by Drupaiate: Everywhere 
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a purchase of gloves on each of several 
different days. It struck him as odd that 
the customer should have strung her 
glove purchases out through nearly every 
day for a week instead of buying them 
all at once. He called her up and asked 
her if she had been buying quite a few 
pairs of gloves lately at his store. She 
replied with a surprised “No!” He ex- 
plained his reason for asking and re- 
quested her to help him catch the culprit 
by notifying him in advance each time 
she intended making a purchase. Then 
he instructed the authorizer to send the 
store detective for any one who made 
a charge against that account, until 
further notice. A few days later a 
charge came in. The detective hastened 
to the counter where the purchaser 
stood waiting and arrested her. It 
developed in her confession that she 
had found it easy to dispose of gloves, so 
had concentrated her buying upon them; 
and she had bought them a pair at a time 
so that no single purchase would be large 
enough to excite suspicion. 

This analysis of accounts by the credit 
man forms the basis of a large number of 
the captures that are made. The im- 
poster will often unwittingly deste 
a purchase made earlier in the month 
by the bona fide customer, and the credit 
man’s suspicion will be aroused by the 
belief that the customer would not have 
bought two of those articles within so 
short a period without buying both at 
the same time. It is easy for him to 
verify his suspicion and then to set an 
effective trap for the malefactor. 


LAIMING to be the daughter of the 

woman to whose account she 1s charg- 
ing a purchase is a favorite method of the 
imposter. But here is the way this clever 
ruse to avoid being recognized as the 
wrong person often works out to her dis- 
comfiture: A well-dressed young woman 
made a purchase and asked to have it 
charged to her “mother,” Mrs. So-and-so, 
who, she knew, had an account in thestore. 
The sales girl phoned for authorization. 
But when the authorizer looked up the 
account she found it labeled, ““No charge 
to’ daughters.” She called the credit 
man’s attention to this. He thought it 
strange the woman’s daughter did not 
know she was not allowed to charge on 
her mother’s account and hurried down- 
stairs. There he quickly discovered and 
unmasked the attempted trick. It is not 
at all unusual for women who wish to 
keep their daughters within their al- 
lowances to refuse to permit them to 
make charges on the family account and 
this fact has led to the downfall of many 
an imposter. 

Still another obstacle to the success of 
the charge account faker is her great 
difficulty in getting track of an account 
upon which to operate. For her to pick 
out the name of a wealthy woman who 
is likely to have accounts in all the stores 
is too risky, since she is too likely to be 
recognized as an imposter. Usually she 
has to solve this problem as in the follow- 
ing case, and frequently the same result 
follows: 

The faker, a young woman, wandered 
about the store and stopped near a well- 
dressed woman who was making a pur- 
chase. Pretending to be examining the 
goods on the counter, she gradually edged 
nearer the customer, so that when the 
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“Not a Tire Came 


Back” 


Some Remarkable Uniformity Records 


Buffalo reports that not a single 
Miller Tire has been returned de- 
There the use is largely on 


big cars and trucks, and Miller sales 


fective. 


are large. 


Green & Swett Co. of Boston 
£,000 =Miullers 


year, and 13 returned for adjust- 


report sold in a 


ment. 
In Akron 
Miller Tires dominate. 


cur home town 


Factory Records 
Here 


center. 


records from everywhere 
We find that more than 99 
Miller Tires in 100 exceed expected 
mileage. 

Never one tire built under our new 
methods has come back with tread 


gone. 


Fighting Defects 
That uniformity, due to ten years 
of study, is the chief of the Miller ac- 
complishments. 
Our constant effort is to always 
match the best tires we produce. 


Each tire is signed. A record is 


kept on it. If it ever comes back, 
with a small or a great record, we in- 
vestigate the reason. 

We test each batch of rubber, so 
that varying types may be selected 
to exactly meet requirements. 





A Radical Test 
The Eldorado Stage Co. of Los 


Angeles run 17 Packard Buses 153 
miles a day. They carry 12 pas- 
sengers and weigh 8,600 pounds 
loaded. 

Miller won in their road tests, by 
long odds, against 21 rival makes. 
And in many other stage-line tests. 











All tread stock is vulcanized and 
tested daily in our laboratory, before 
a tread is made. So treads do not 
fall down. 

Geared-up machines in our factory 
run 16 tires 650 miles each per day. 
We wear out 1,000 tires per year to 
watch Miller uniformity. 

We spend $300 daily to test cord 
and fabric, so weakness can’t creep 
in there. 

Fifty experts inspect the finished 
tires, and a fault very rarely gets 


Mitler Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Cords or Fabrics 


Specify Miller Tires on your 
new car if it lacks them. 





To dealers we offer a rare 
opportunity. 





traced and the 


by. A 


workman penalized. 


mistake is 


Compare Mileage 
You hear everywhere tales about 
Miller Tire mileage. 


get on your car. 


See what you 
Put another the opposite 
wheel. Sec how 
with the other. 
Mileage varies 
load, 
like 


ditions Miller 


Miller compares 


with conditions 


and 


size, care road. But, 


con- 


under 


Tires will win 
you. And the ree- 


ords you make 


are dependable. 


When a tire 
makes the rvc- 
ords that Miller 
has made, you 


owe to yourself | 


a test. 


Tread Patented 


Center tread 
smooth, with suc- 
tion cups to firmly 
grasp wet asphalt. 
Geared -to-the- 
Road side treads, 
to mesh like cogs 
in dirt. 

THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Uniform Geared-to-the-Road 
Tires--Also Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes— 
Team-Mates of Uniform Tires—Makers also of 
Miller Surgeons’ Grade Rubber Goods for Homes 
as well as Hospitals, 
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Last 
Year’s Straw Hats 
Made Fresh, Dainty and as 
Gocd as New with 
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lo COLORS OLD & NEW STRAW HATS O 
“4 7 1 
4 HESE three old hats were ready for the discard until | made 
1D $ O 
O° them look just as good as new with Colorite. It worked like 6 
6 acharm and now [ have good looking hats that even my friends QO 
will think are brand new. And it’s so easy, too. Anyone can use it. Fs 
: Colorite is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. |Water- 0 
© proof and durable, dries in 30 minutes. Oo 
s¢) . . . . . o 
Oo ‘Take no chances with the imitations. Jnsist upon Colsrite. Do not accept © 
; 
O a substitute. 5 
O . O 
o  Seld by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United States and Canada. If 6 
re) your dealer cannot supply you, we wit io a bottle Oo 
6) postpaid upon receipt of 2 Be sure to name color Oo 
e) wanted. oO 
° O| 
Oo 16 Colors of the Latest Fashion: \ 
2 Jet Black (Gloss) Navy Blue Lavender Brown SI 
O ‘Dull Blac Cadet Blue Olid Rose Violet ie) 
1o Cardinal Re Victory Blue Cerise Gray oO 
fellow Sage Green Burnt argent Natural 
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Send for testimonials 
Use Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap with Malvina 
Cream to improve your com | 
BRiss. oF sent postpaid 

ceipt of price Cream 50c, j 
Lotion 50c, Soap 25 
PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 






CARPENTER-MORTON Co. 


Manufacturers of Carmote Floor Varnish and Finishes 


64 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL 


EYEBROWS 
and LASHES 


| They add wonderfully to 
| one’s beauty, charm and at- 
Hl tractiveness. A little 


Leste Soro Sze 


Sg applied eat will nourish, 
s — growth 
of eyebrows and lashes, making 
, thick and lustrous, 
Ps absolutely harmless. 
T housands have been delighted with 
"the results obtained by its use; why not 
0. At your dealers, or direct 
jsfaction assured 
d dwappointments w ath amitations. Get 
ful or **LASH-BROW-INE."* It’ . eas! 
LOOK FOR "Ths Gir! with the ftose. It’s on every 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4303-27 Grand Bivd., CHICAGO 























latter asked to have her purchase charged 
the faker could hear the name she gave 
She watched until the other woman hac 
left the store. ‘Then she went to anothe: 
sales girl and made a purchase in the oth« 
woman’s name. 

Rut the first sales girl, who knew ot 
this method, had observed the care wit! 
which the faker had chosen her positio: 
close to the other woman and the intent 
ness with which she listened while th¢ 
other gave her name. Without betray- 
ing her suspicions to the faker, she quickly 
communicated them to the credit man 
He immediately instructed the authorizer 
to notify the detective as soon as any one 
used that name. and instructed the detec- 
tive to hold any such person for investi- 
gation. Accordingly, whe n the imposter: 
made her first purchase she was taken 
into. custody. 

The necessity for confining purchases to 
small amounts means that a faker must, 
in order to become at all dangerous to a 
store, operate with a number of false ac- 
counts simultaneously. But in attempt- 
ing to learn the names of enough accounts 
with which to do this, she must take many 
chances of detection such as the above. 
Furthermore, after each month’s state- 
ments are rendered, customers who have 
been falsely charged make complaints, 
and a watch is then kept on each of their 
accounts; so the faker must each month 
undergo the risk of acquiring a new set of 
names. Altogether, her risks are far out 
of proportion to her utmost possible gain. 


GRE. AT many women apply for 

charge accounts in department stores 
under the mistaken belief that these signify 
the privilege of paying their bills in instal- 
ments. Gener: lly speaking, this is not the 
department store’s idea at all. It is true 
that most department stores have their 1 in- 
stalment accounts. ‘I hese they call “lease” 
accounts and apply to  phonographs, 
washing machines, and such other com- 
paratively expensive goods as can easily 
be taken back if payments fail. In such 
cases title to the article does not pass to 
the purchaser until the last payment 1s 
made. But charge accounts are different. 
They are a part of the cash system of the 
store and their sole purpose is the con- 
venience of the customer. Instead of hav- 
ing to carry large amounts of currency 
with her when she goes shopping, a woman 
with a charge account can avoid this risk 
and send a check at the end of the month. 
She can also have goods sent home for 
several di iys on approval. Many women 
fnd other conveniences in charge ac- 
counts. They charge taxi fares to them 
when they find themselves stranded down- 
town without money. Often, if they do 
not wish to take a taxi, they borrow car- 
fare from the credit man and have it 
charged to their account. 

But, the credit men aver, a woman 
often desires a charge account primarily 
for a totally different reason. She wishes 
the prestige of it. It gives her a far 
grander feeling to make a purchase simply 
by mentioning her name than to have to 
hand over the1 money before being allowed 
to leave the store with the goods. It 
makes her feel that to that store she is 
somebody, not just anybody. She feels 
certain the clerk is aware of this and any 
friends she may have along shopping. 
of the most effective means many a store 
has of increasing its patronage is to have 
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ODEL 16, of the General Motors Truck 
M Line, is in big demand because it is 


more than a one-capacity truck. 


In government work, for which it has been 
standardized, it was classified as both a 24 ton 
and a 1 ton truck. 


In commerical work it has become America’s 
Standard All-Purpose Truck. 


Model 16 has the flexibility, economy of opera- 
tion, and speed required in a °4 ton truck, while 
at the same time it has the power, chassis 
strength and long wheel base for all 1 ton 
requirements. 


Model 16 is but one of the GMC line of trucks, 
ranging in capacity from 24 ton to 5 tons. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 


"HALLADAY & Son 
"HOLESALE GROCERS 
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The Ryzon 
level measure 
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ET the children learn to 

bake! It’s lots of fun and 

they take such pride in their 
work! 


The recipes in the Ryzon 
Baking Book are so clearly and 
simply written that even the 
children can follow them. 


Mother need not fear the 
waste of ~ood materials if the 
children use Ryzon, according 
to Ryzon directions. 


Ryzon is packed in full 16 ounce pounds — 
also 25c and 15¢ packages. The new Ryzon 
Raking Book (original price $1.00), containing 
250 practical recipes, will be mailed, postpaid 
upon receipt of 30¢ in stamps or coin, except 
in Canada. 


GENERALCHEMICALCO 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 

























MAKE MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


SUNSET wantsa representative in YOUR community. 
Magazine, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, asking about SUNSET’S money-making proposition 





NSYLV, 


QUALITY 


LAWN MOWERS 


Self-sharpeningtool steel 
blades are only 

one feature of 

Dennsyivanta quality 


Superiority. 





Write to Agency Department, Sunset 









5 GREAT NOVELTIES 


P The glorious 
\ pO aA P Cts. crimson Wool- 
CRISS flower recently intro- 
TANG duced by ushas succeeded 
v7, everywhere and proved 
= jie to be the most showy gar- 
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Summer and Fall, 

Ve now have three new 
colors— pink, yellow and 
scarlet, aswel lascrimson. 
All these colors mixed. 
20 cts. per pkt. 





And our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts, 
Big Catalog, free. All flower and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs, plants and new berries. We grow the finest 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Perennials, 


7 


Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, Peas, Asters, Pansies, etc. 


| ®Pecial prize strains, and many sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N. Y. 
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| well-to-do, everyone was a capitalist and 





the clerks, after a purchase, say, “Do 3 ou 
wish this charged?” ‘The average wom:in 
so dislikes to admit to the clerk that siie 
hasn’t a charge account that she goes: up- 
stairs and obtains one, and after that of 
course she is a regular patron of the store. 
Men need not smile too broadly at this. 
They get the same “kick” out of signing 
restaurant checks. 


The Captain 


Courageous 


(Continued from page 39) 


everyone a square deal. That made 
friends for him, and these friends became 
a real asset. When he returned to Seattle 
—this was twenty years ago—the stumps 
of the original forest still grew very close 
to Pioneer Square and the vision of the 
average inhabitant did not reach far be- 
yond the nearest lumber mill or salmon 
cannery. Chilberg realized the impending 
rapid development of the Pacific North- 
west and its effect on Seattle. He de- 
termined to build a skyscraper, the first 
one west of St. Paul and north of San 
Francisco. At that time the Masonic 
Temple in Chicago was the ninth wonder 
of the world, Bryan was still the boy 


| orator and sawdust was Puget Sound’s 


principal asset. 

He could not raise the money for the 
skyscraper in Seattle, but his Alaskan 
friends in San Francisco had faith in his 
judgment and financed the enterprise. 
While the steel skeleton was going up, 
higher and higher, incredulous crowds 
gaped in awe at the daring ironworkers. 

“Do you think they’ll really build it 
eighteen stories high?” inquired a doubt- 
ing Thomas of an old-timer. 

The pioneer looked at the foundation, 
squinted at the limitless sky and replied 
solemnly: 

“Don’t see nothin’ to stop ’em, do ye?” 

Chilberg completed the skyscraper, 
named it the Alaska Building, watched 
its success and built a big hotel. He took 
part in many enterprises, all forward- 
looking, all constructive, which finally led 
him to the presidency of one of Seattle’s 
large banks. Heis still president of this in- 
stitution; he is interested in scores of other 
undertakings, from mines to factories and 
shipyards, but he is not satisfied with 
mere accumulation. He already has more 
than enough to satisfy his simple tastes. 
‘Lhe country of his grandfather’s adoption 
gave him his opportunity. Now he is 
anxious to repay the debt. His strongest 
desire is to see the Stars and Stripes fly 
from the masthead of American ships in 
all ports of the wide sea. He knows what 
the merchant marine has done for Eng- 
land, for Holland and for the Scandina- 
vian countries. He knows that the 
strength of the Scandinavian merchant 
marine lies in the deep, personal interest 
of broad sections of the population in 
maritime affairs and that this interest 1s 
based primarily on the ownership of 
shares in individual ships by numerous 
persons of modest means. 

In Nantucket eighty years ago, there 
was not one solitary beggar; everyone was 
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Nhe Inshtration that Created a 
new Musical Insirument-the 


SIRADIVARA 





“KNOWN FOR TONE” 





HE magic instrument that combines all musical instru- 
ments in one—an instrument that bestows upon its 
possessor the artistry of all musical artists — is an actuality. 


The Srrapivara Soundboard is the revolutionary in- 
spiration that has converted a musical contrivance for 
reproducing sounds into a real musical instrument. 


THE TRUE SOUNDBOARD PRINCIPLE 


This true soundboard principle well understood. The soundboard 
has doneforthe phonographwhat _ of this musical instrument is made 





11 G 


PATENTED 


. Look for ND 
the name | Amplifying Chamber 


| Showing the 
| the genius and rare craftsmanship 
of Stradivarius accomplished for 
the violin. 


| STRADIVARA 
| | SOUND BOARD, 


an 
Woot Tone Possage Stradivarius — master violin 
maker—knew the important part 
the soundboard principle played 
in the production of sonorous, 
glowing Tone. 





The Stradivara,exclusively,has 
incorporated this true soundboard 


of edge-grained wood of the same 
kind which Stradivariusemployed 
in his violins. 


The Stradivara Soundboard ex- 
tends the full width and depth of 
the cabinet as shown in the dia- 
gram, thus giving to the tone com- 
ing forth from the wood tone- 
throat a vibrating sonority and 
quality which is the very soul of 





principle which Stradivarius so music. 


YOU WILL FIND A STRADIVARA MODEL SUITED TO YOUR HOME 
There are seven distinctively designed cabinets in oak, walnut or ma- 
hogany, at prices from $95 to $300. For the name of your nearest Stradi- 
vara dealer, address 


PACIFIC PHONOGRAPH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Pacific Coast makers of the Stradivara Made in the East at Coshocton, Ohio 

















cA Unique Proposal for Responsible Dealers 


Well-established, progressive dealers will realize the saleability 
of an instrument of such unique points as the Stradivara. For them 
we have a surprising proposal that will surely be of interest. 











Write or\wire without delay to 

F. N. CLARK & COMPANY, COMMERCIAL 
Special Selling Agents Model 1 75. Cabinet 47° 
305 Spaulding Building, Portland, Oregon _— Lasse” 
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The Human Side of Service 


More than a year has passed since 
the signing of the Armistice, yet all 
the world still feels the effects of 
the War. The Telephone Company 


is no exception. 


More than 20,000 Bell telephone 
employees went to war; some of them 
never returned. For eighteen months 
we were shut off from practically 


all supplies. 


War's demands took our em- 
ployees and our materials, at the 
same time requiring increased service. 


Some districts suffered. In many 
places the old, high standard of 
service has been restored. 






LONG 
Distancl 
TELEPHONE 
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One System 


TAKING OUT THE KINKS AND MAKING THE FAMILY GOOD NATURED WITHA 
WHITING-ADAMS 


HAIR BRUSH 


A family requisite. Beautiful designs, hand- 
somely finished. Best quality pure Russian 
bristles. Once used always preferred. 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, | U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 109 Years and the _| 








In every place efforts at restora- 
tion are unremitting. The loyalty of 
employees who have staid at their | 
tasks and the fine spirit of new em- 
ployees deserve public appreciation. 


They have worked at a disad- 
vantage but they have never faltered, 
for they know their importance to 
both the commercial and social life 





of the country. 


These two hundred thousand | 


rest of us. They respond to kindly, | 
considerate treatment and are worthy 
of adequate remuneration. And the 
reward should always be in keep- 
ing with the service desired. 


| 
workers are just as human as the | 
| 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
| sprang. 


Universal Service 








Send for Illustrated Literature 
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Largest in the World 




















all were interested in the merchant marin: 
because all owned shares in ships, followed 
them on their voyages and received their 
share of the proht upon the completion 
of each voyage. Wide-spread ownership 
in American ships laid the foundation of 
New England’s trade and prosperity. Is 
it impossible to recreate a similar condi- 
tion on the Pacific Coast? 

Chilberg believes that it can be done 
and that now is the psychological moment 
to doit. In the past he has demonstrated 
that he can analyze conditions correctly 
and act vigorous It may be that his 
new project will be the biggest task of 


| his career and of greatest benefit to the 


| especial conditions. 
| this, go into the woods with a gasoline 


' show. 


nation. 


Woodsmen, Spare 
Those Trees! 


(Continued from page 26) 


the flames refused to travel. They burned 

few of the lowermost branches and 
stopped. ‘The result was a fraction of one 
per cent of small trees dead and a clean 
forest floor. This is one instance of many. 
On the seven hundred acres instanced a 
time back on which the insect infestation 
was stopped there was no fire destruction. 

It may be stated, and the real facts 
honestly examined will bear out the 
statement, that destructive fires in pine 
lands are practically impossible, either in 
large or small growth, without kindling 
to make them burn. You cannot burn a 
green log in a fireplace without kindling, 
nor can you in a forest. You cannot even 
burn green pine branches in a forest 
thicket without superheating the air, gen- 
erating gasses and generally producing 
If you do not believe 


| torch and try it. 


We leave now the “natural” forest and 
come to the forest as influenced by civi- 
lized man. He has made destructive fires 
by furnishing the kindling. This he has 
accomplished in two ways: by use and by 
preservation. 

Nobody is unfamiliar with the huge and 
destructive fires that have ravaged some 


| of the northern states and some parts of 


our mountains in the Northwest. Few 
are unfamiliar with the old-fashioned 
“slashing” that followed bad lumbering 
methods and furnished the materials from 
which many of these great conflagrations 
That is a cause and effect plainly 
remediable and need not concern us here. 

But few are equally familiar with the 
conditions that result from rigid protec- 


| tion against all fires, beneficent and mal- 


eficent, over an extended period of time. 

The principle of rigid fire exclusion has 
come from a false interpretation of the 
forest methods in use abroad. Our for- 


| estry system was at first patterned pretty 


closely on a Prussian model. The forests 
of Europe are kept clean by hand labor: 
fallen branches, twigs and other débris 
are picked up and made into faggots, the 
brushy growth is kept down, the infected 
trees are extirpated the moment they 
There the forest floor is as clean 


as the back of your hand. It is a good 


| system for them but it is not applicable 
' to us. 


No flight of the imagination could 
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CERTAINTY OF QUALITY AND | 


PAINT - VARNISH -ROOFING 
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The area of roofs yearly covered with 
Certain-teed has for a long time been 
greater than the area covered by any other 
kind of prepared roofing in this country. 
Its labor and money-saving qualities 
appeal especially this year when roofing 
less modern than Certain-teed is unusually 
dear, and skilled labor hard to obta‘n. 
Certain-leed is made in rolls—the staple 
gray kind and the mineral-surfaced 
green and red —and also in mineral-sur- 
faced shingles for residences. 
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Because no one anywhere has a monopoly on the sale 
of Certain-teed Roofing to the public, the opportunity 
of buying it is now as general as the knowledge of its 
labor and money-saving quality. 


A staple necessity so saving of money and skilled 
labor should be—as it is—untaxed by the burdening 
costs of special selling privileges. 


Your dealer is never asked to incur the expense and 
market-hazard of -buying an unnecessarily large 
stock—-or any other unusual cost or risk—as payment 
for his free right to sell Certain-teed. This means the 
lowest possible price to you. 


Any dealer, at any time,can get from a nearby Certain- 
teed warehouse or distributing center, any quantity— 
a single roll or thousands——at the same fair price per 
roll, 


The commercial! democracy of this policy makes 
possible an unprofiteering passage of Certain-teed 
Roofing from the factory to the user-—-whether that 
user be a corporation or the owner of a modest farm 
or home. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


Offices and Wazehouses in Principal Cities 
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& RELATED- BUILDING - PRODUCTS 











RUBBER GOODS 
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ETS 


“Just as necessary 
as your hot water 
j bottle” 


As the benefits of personal 
hygiene are more fully realized, 
there is a constantly growing in- 
crease in the demand for the ki 


| Sufterseruice |’ 
| Fountain Syringe | 


For this adjunct to physical cleanli- 
; ness is now recognized as a requisite of 
, equal importance with the Superservice 
Hot Water Bottle. 


All the Superservice Triple Strength 
Ee built into every wearing point. The 


ma 





ee 


same soft, thick, velvety Superservice 
Rubber is used. The same oversize 
capacity — 2 full quarts — makes it ex- 
ceptionally convenient and effective 
And the same long years of flawless 
service mark its use. 


SUPERSERVICE Rubber Gouds 
are sold by leading druggists in 
practically every neighborhood. 


WwW pe for FREE copy of ““‘HEAT AND 
OLD,” on the relief of many ills. 


| DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY | 


Established 174 
Executive Offices and Factory 








} PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
* New York 


Chicago Boston 


San Francisco 
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cover our immense and tangled forests 
with hand labor! Nevertheless hand labor 
as a cleansing agent is the only substitute 
for the natural cleansing agent of fire. We 
have taken that away but we have sub- 
stituted nothing in its place. 

The result is that we are painstakingly 
building a fire-trap that will piecemeal, 
but in the long run completely, defeat the 
very aim of fre protection itself. Rigid 
fire exclusion accumulates kindling, and 
when you get enough kindling you get a 
fire that you can not exclude. 


Results of Fire Exclusion 


I have had a district forester in discus- 
sion inform me dogmatically that with the 
present perfection of his equipment and 
personnel he could stop any fire anywhere 
at any time. There is reason to believe 
that since then he has wished that remark 
back inside him. Nevertheless that 1s 
what the Forest Service would like us to 
believe. Bunk! Given a well-started fire 
in a country that has been “protected” 
long enough to grow bear brush, deer 
brush and the like, and to accumulate 
enough débris, no power on earth can stop 
a fire short of its natural barriers. In this 
same man’s district, I am informed by Mr. 
Elmer Cox, a lumberman, a fire has been 
burning for two months. Six vain at- 
tempts have been made to stop it. With- 
in four miles of a forest supervisor’s head- 
quarters last year a fire swept a thousand 
acres of grown-up timber. If we are to be- 
lieve the Head Ranger’s report on that 
fire, ninety per cent of the timber was 
destroyed. As a matter of fact ten per 
cent would be nearer, but it was a bad frre. 
And it was a bad fire merely because in 
the past ten years the brush had grown up 
so thick that you could not force your way 
through it. Such a fre would have been 
impossible fifteen years ago. I know, for 
| have been familiar with that country for 
twice that period. Before rigid fire ex- 
clusion was adopted that whole district 
was “surface burned” regularly every few 
years; there was no undergrowth—you 
could ride anywhere; there was plenty of 
second growth—as is proved by the pres- 
ent second growth of appropriate age; and 


the mature stand of timber was one of the’ 


finest I have ever seen. Fifteen years of 
exclusion meant fifteen years of illusory 
self-gratulation over success in keeping 
out this “destructive agency,” followed by 
a hot fire that “destroyed” a lot of timber 
and soured the sap on enough more so 
that I counted thirty-nine newly infested 
beetle trees! 

Nor is this an isolated instance, al- 
though I have gone into it in some detail 
for illustrative purposes. In pine woods I 
have never seen a top fire unless with an 
accumulation of kindling fuel extraneous 
to the pines themselves. In pine woods I 
have yet to be shown evil effects from pure 
surface burning exclusive of a reasonable 
wage for a work well done. In pine woods 
I have never seen an accumulation of ex- 
traneous kindling fuel unless from fire 
exclusion, either purposeful as under our 
present system, or accidental in the course 
of nature. I have been in pine woods at 
all seasons and in many parts of the coun- 
try for thirty-two years. I have yet to 
meet a prac tical woodsman out of the For- 
est Service who does not emphatically 
hold these views. I have met a surprising 
number of men in the Forest Service who 
endorse them privately, though -officially 


of course they must “play the ga: ».” 
I make these statements rather « og. 
matically and in the first person bec. ise 
I wish to emphasize them against the | nd 
of denial I know will come. If I car. in- 
duce open-minded discussion I shal. be 
well satished. The trouble is most in- 
vestigation is ex parte. The investiga: ors 
look for what they want to find and they 
find it; they conduct experiments under 
conditions that will produce the results 
they wish to get. This is only huma 
nature. The Forest Service has hammered 
away at one idea for a long time and it has 
just got the public educated to that idea. 
Any modification means more or less a 
stultification. Nevertheless, the facts are 
there for the man who goes to the woods 
with an open mind. Nobody can be ab- 
solutely certain of anything in this life 
without plenty of evidence. It never pays 
in the long run to stage trials of a theory 
under conditions or to an extent not con- 
templated in the theory, and then point 
to the resultant failure as a disproof. 


e) 


Incomplete Evidence 


As a sample of the sort of report to be 
avoided I will take space for this: 


“The effect of light surface burning on 
pine timber is to kill or damage more than 
half of the mature trees, according to find- 
ings just announced by the United States 
Forest Service. The studies were made on 
the Wallowa and Whitman National For- 
ests inthe Blue Mountains of eastern Ore- 
gon. Several typical stands of Western yel- 
low pine were selected, where surface fires 
had recently burned. The region had been 
periodically run over by such fires for a 
long time. The most recent burned areas 
were carefully surveyed and all the trees 
individually studied to find the effect of 
the fire. As a result of this survey the 
following facts were verified: A surface 
fire fells from one to three merchantable 
trees per acre by eating out basal fire scars; 
it makes fire scars at the base of forty-two 
per cent or nearly one-half of all the mer- 
chantable yellow pine; it actually burns to 
death more than three per cent of the trees 
—that is, they are killed by the heat of the 
light surface fires at their bases. In short, 
of the mature trees more than one-half of 
the total stand suffer more or less damage. 
The stands were selected to insure results 
represent itive of the region, ac cording to 
Forest Service investigators, who draw the 
conclusion that deliberate light burning in 
such localities to remove brush and un- 
dergrowth is distinctly uneconomical, 
particularly since the successive burnings 
only heighten the injury to the trees and 
make it “cumul: itive-—A merican Forestry, 
October, 1913. (Vol. 19, No. 10.). 


That, as it reads, looks absolutely con- 
vincing, but it will not bear analysis. The 
implication is of a fifty per cent loss. The 
facts are probably correct but incomplete, 
and unjustifed deductions are drawn 
from them. ‘The report fails to state the 
thickness of the stand. One of these 
merchantable trees per acre may or may 
not be in excess of natural loss. It is not 
stated how “periodical” these fires have 
been nor whether they had been at in- 
tervals sufficient to allow the accumu- 
lation of excessive fuel. It fails to men- 
tion that there are basal fire scars and 
basal fire scars. 

As we have seen, small basal fire scars 
are probably remedial cauterizing of the 

ravages of valens. Few, if any, trees in : 

mature forest fail to show fire scars. ‘sl 
in mind the above “‘results’”’ were the sum 
total effects of ail the surface burning: 
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10 Flavors 
In Bottles 
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Strawberry 
Raspberry 
Cherry 


Concentrated Fruit Juices 
A vial in each package 





10 Flavors 
in Bottles 


Orange 
Lemon 
Lime 
Mint 
Coffee 
Liquid Essences 
A vial in each Package 





Real Fruit in Vials 


Jiffy-Jell Desserts bring you real-fruit dainties, not 
We crush each fruit, condense the juice 
A bottle of this fruit-juice essence 


mere flavors. 
and seal it in a vial. 
comes in every package. 

Compare it with the old-style quick gelatine desserts. 
Note the wealth of fruit and the real-fruit taste. And 
here y ou get the earthy salts which make fruit so essential. 


Winter’s Great Delight 
People need fruit daily, but fruits are costly now and 
scarce. Here you get the real fruit juice condensed, 
and you get it fora trifle. 
We use half a pineapple, 
The pine- 


You get a wealth of fruit. 
for instance, to flavor one Jiffy-Jell dessert. 
apples are crushed in Hawaii—fruit too ripe to ship. 





You get your choice of 
eight fruits. And, because 
of our method, a serving of 
Jiffy-Jell costs less than an 
apple. 





* ££ 2+ ££ & Ss 


Style No. 6 


You get two fruits in each 
dessert. Jiffy-Jell is acidu- 
lated with a fruit acid in 
It comes 
ready-sweetened, so you sim- 


Individual 
Dessert Molds 


In assorted styles of pure 
aluminum—six to a_ set. 
Send 5 trade-marks for the 
set. It will serve a full 
package of Jiffy-Jell. 


evaporated form. 


ply add the boiling water and 
the flavor from the bottle. 











As the fruit-juice essences are sealed in glass they 
don’t deteriorate. 


Get Our Mold Gifts 

Carry a supply of Jiffy-Jell. Serve it three times 
weekly. No fruit dainty at such little cost is so health- 
ful and delightful. 

Cut out the circle trade-marks and get the molds we 
offer. Serve Jiffy-Jell attractively. 

Try Lime-fruit flavor for making tart, green salad jell. 
Try Mint flavor for making mint jell to serve with meats. 

See what fruits you like best. Millions now revel 
in Jiffy-Jell. Cut out mold offers so you won’t forget. 
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“—and then with just a few 
weeks more of Sanatogen” 


N the road to health at last! And 

yet how impatient you are to be 

up and going. Butit is now, when the 

system is trying to rebuild its store of 

energy, that you will be most grateful 

for the reconstructive help of Sana- 
togen. 
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Sanatogen, you must know, is a { Z 
natural food-tonic, combining purest iy’ 
albumen with organic phosphorus— 
thus conveying to the wasted system 
the vital elements to build up blood 
and tissues—and it is so remarkably 
easy of digestion that the most delicate 
—young and old—can take it, with 
nothing but beneficial effects. 


_It reawakens the appetite, assists 
digestion, and as a physician in “The 
Practitioner,” a leading medical jour- 
nal, says, “It seems to possess a 
wonderful effect in increasing the 
nutritive value of other food material.”’ 

When we tell you that Sanatogen is used by 
the medical profession all over the world as an 
aid to convalescence and as an upbuilder of 
strength and vitality, that more than 21,000 
physicians have written letters commending it, 
you will understand that our confidence in 
recommending it to you is firm and sincere. 

Won’t you give Sanatogen the opportunity 
to help bring back you—or someone that is near 
and dear to you—to health and strength? 
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Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in sizes from $1.20 up. 


Grand Prize 

International Congressof Medicine, London, 1913 
Write for interesting booklet to 

THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc 

115 West 18th Street | —<—# 

New York City 
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Get 20,000 miles service f Protect them from 
the wear and tear of the road and theyll give it! You can have this pro 
tection—and at the same time you end the cost, wasted J a 
time and worry due to punctures, cuts, bruises and 
blowouts, by equipping your tires witl 
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WE GUARANTEE 20,000 miles from 
standard tires when equipped wi Highwa 
Tire Protectors, HE GU. ANTEE that tir 

will not overheat or be otherwise injured by 








protectors; that they are the most perfect 
skid on the market for sand, mud, slippery 
that 





country roads; that ordinary punctures are impossible; 
tire-rot, which causes blowouts, is eliminated. 


All necessary tools and extra 


Make This Test Yourself. We ship Protectors on 7 
] sections free with each pair. 


Ten Days Trral; money back if tuey fail. 
Write for Paruculars. 


BUKOLT MFG. CO. 


25 Second Street - - STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
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that had ever taken place, not of one: -- 
face fire. All these fires have even on 
above analysis felled one to three 1. ;- 
chantable trees per acre, or burned <o 
death three per cent of the merchant: 
trees. A “merchantable” tree, doar 
reader, is not a mature tree—far fron 

{t is anything that can be handled at a 
profit. Sometimes it is not over e1 
inches in diameter. And in a_ nornial 
stand of yellow pine the natural crowd 
out as the trees grow toward maturit 
the desirable thinning of the survival of 
the fittest, the inevitable passing of the 
aged to give room to the new, may well 
account for more than three per cent of 
the total stand. Keep in mind that this 
is not three per cent of the fully matured 
trees. Of seedlings not one-tenth per cent 
survive. And beetles can, as we have seen, 
account for ninety-five per cent. The re- 
port is really an excellent argument for 
surface burning if read right. 
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Dangerous Fires 


In the same spirit | have seen assertions 
that “had it not been for surface burning 
California forests would now have from 
forty to sixty billion feet more timber.” 
This is merely wild assertion based on 
unscientific surmise without a fact to sup- 
port it, but it reads well and it has its 
effect on the public. Barring lumbering, 
the destruction by fire where fuel has been 
allowed to accumulate, and small denuded 
areas due to one cause or another, the 
timber-bearing soil of California has until 
recently been carrying about its full crop. 
You can not grow more trees to the acre 
than the soil will support even if you can 
find small openings here and there. As 
for several large open areas where “for- 
merly forests stood,” there is no evidence 
that these were even occupied by trees. 
You have to have soil, climate, altitude 
and a few other things beside space. 

Furthermore, what happened in the hot 
fires mentioned a few paragraphs ago ts 
soing in the long run to happen to the rest 
of the protected forest. By educating the 
public, by vigilance, by expert methods, 
one may prevent fires for five, ten, twenty- 
But one can not elim- 
inate all carelessness, all cussedness, all 
natural causes. More and more penple 
are going into the National Forests on 
business and pleasure. “They make camp- 
hres, they The lightning 
tinues to strike twice in the same plac ’ 
proverbs to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of fires ar 
started ey year and are corralled befor 

hey get coing, but sooner or later one out 
»f a hundred of these little blazes 
ysut of a thousand, it does not matter 
does get going and then you have a big 
fire that deserves front pages in the pa- 
pers. The longer the forest has bec n 
“protected,” the more kindling and fuel 
have accumulated; the more fuel, th 
hotter the fire and the more difficult to 
confine. Instead of a cleansing, benet 
cent fire at the right time of year, we have 
a destructive maleficent fire at the wrong 
time of the year. It is a perfect examp! 
of the vicious circle. 

Supposing for the moment—what I do 
not in any sense acknowledge to be the 
case—that cleansing light-burning doe 
actually destroy some timber. It is cer- 
tain that beetles destroy a great deal mor 
timber. It is equally certain that, a 
things are going now, the forest in the lav 
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ead!-Cut Homes 
‘ Cut Building Costs 


Save the Waste and Reduce the Cost—The Aladdin System scientifically prepares the 
materials and conserves the labor. You can save 18%, on the cost of the lumber and 30°; on 
the cost of the labor. 

Certified records of thousands of Aladdin Home builders in every state prove these statements. 
You can prove these statements for yourself, for there is an Aladdin Home near you wherever you 











live. The pictures at the upper left tell the story of scientific preparation and handling of mate- 
rials, and the pictures at the lower left the efficient conservation and direction of the labor. Four- 
teen years success of the’Aladdin System of construction have firmly established its many advantages. The lumber that’s wasted 
costs just as much as the lumber that’s used. The only possible way to reduce present high prices of lumber and labor is to save 
the usual waste. The Aladdin System prepares all the lumber in our mills ready to be nailed in place. Waste of lumber is reduced 
to less than 2%. Cost of labor is reduced 30°;. One man will do in six days, with Aladdin Materials, what it requires ten days 
to accomplish without Aladdin’s System. The book, ‘ ‘Aladdin Homes”’ sent free to prospective builders, explains this completely 


and thoroughly. Complete Material for Prompt Shloment From Four Mills 

Aladdin taps the four greatest forests of the United States. Lach one has sufficient standing timber to take care of the needs of 
the country for many years. The probable lumber famine predicted in all parts of the country will not affect The Aladdin C ompany. 

Wvery Aladdin house ordered in 1920 will be shipped quickly and completely. This means that every item of the p 
home will be shipped as ordered, sufficient lath and plaster for lining the interior of the home, nails in necessary sizes and quanti- 
ties, beautiful grain, perfect quality interior trim, doors of high quality material and e xcellent workmanship. Every item of 
material of the complete home will be promptly shipped to every Aladdin purchaser in 1920 regardless of shortages of lumber 
and other building materials in the general markets. 








National Homebuilding Service 
Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped direct from The 
Aladdin Company's Own mills in Michigan, Mississippi, North 
Carolina and Oregon. Wherever you live, Aladdin houses come to 
you in a straight line from the nearest timber region. Aladdin's 
National Homebuilding Service means shorter routes, quicker de- 


20 Feet of Lumber From a 16-Ft. Board 
The Aladdin System of Homebuilding has been practicing for 
14 years the principle the World has only learned during the 
war—the elimination of waste of lumber and labor. The Aladdin 
Book explains this system thoroughly, shows how 20 feet of 
lumber is cut from a 16-ft, board, The great Aladdin Organiza- 


tion composed of experts in every branch of homebuilding, 
sere ready to help you build your home at @ saving. Put this 
tination. Complete Sales and Business Oftices are maintained in group of experts to work on your problem, Send for the interest- 


livery and lower freight rates for builders in every part of the 
U.S. Three days to a week are saved in shipments reaching des- 





connection with each mill. ing book ‘Aladdin Homes, 
Bungalows, Dwellings. Summer Cottages, Garages in 100 Page Book 
Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses include all material cut to fit. The Aladdin Book of Homes has a message for you. Amongst its pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated in colors, deading } home designs are represented to you. Aladdin houses are cut-to-fit as follows: Lumber, millwork, 
flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, windows, shingles, lath and plaster, hardware, locks, nails, paints, varnishes. The material 
is shipped to you in a sealed box “hes complete, ready to er Safe arrival of the complete material in perfect condition is guaranteed. 
Send today for a copy of the book, *‘Aladdin Homes No, 295."’ 


The Aladdin Co......... 


NB h y City, gy oP . : 
Wilemingion, arolina 

ranches Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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| of irrefutable evidence. 


' eight per cent. 








SUNSET, 


of chances is certain to be burned sooner 
or later. Pause to emphasize that last. 
Long rigid fire exclusion will anywhere in 
our forests accumulate a mass of fuel that 
will carry fire like so much tinder when 
the right conditions happen along, as hap- 
pen they will in five or fifty years. [Eight* 
per cent are burned now every year after 


| only fifteen years of fire exclusion, in spite 


of frantic efforts at protection. How many 
times does eight per cent go into one hun- 
dred per cent?] And since we surely will 
have fire, which is better—to suffer de- 
structive fires at the wrong time or to use 
fire at the right time? Suppose all that. 
Should we not be willing to pay a small 
voluntary toll of burned timber rather 
than a prohibitively large forced loss after 
a period of years? We have destroyed 
the balance of nature by our interposition. 
We must interpose further to supply the 
lack of what we have taken away. Nature 
used to keep her woodlands clean. Now 
we must do it. If we can not do-it Euro- 
pean fashion by picking up our débris, 
then we must do it Nature fashion by 
burning up our débris. We can not eat 
our cake and keep it. If we have to pay 
a price for the benefits obtained, that is 
not an unusual thing here bolo. If we 
continue to maintain dirty forests we will 
be forced to pay a price that will stagger 
us. 

But the price Nature demands is ab- 
surdly small. It is almost nothing. She 
may want something of us to pay for our 
foolishness of the last decade or so; but 
we'd better make up our minds promptly 

) pay it and keep firmly in mind that 
have always been in the forests, cen- 
turies and centuries before we began to 
meddle with them. There may have been 

catastrophies, accidents, that denuded 
certain areas; of that we can not be sure. 
But in the natural normal course of 
events, fires were periodically in every 
corner of every forest. That is a matter 
If fire per se 
would destroy forests at the rate of even 
one-half of one per cent a year—a figure 


far below that stated by our theorists— | 


then in two hundred years there would be 
no forests left. But there they are, as 
thick as the soil will carry them—except 
where man has intervened. 


The Tail of the Bear 

Perhaps enough has been said to permit 
us to return to our original query. Fire 
kills beetles; but is the remedy worse 
than the disease? 

The only question that remains is 
whether, after accumulating kindling by 
twenty years or so of “protection,” we 
can now get rid of it safely in order to take 
a fresh start. In other words, if we try to 
burn it out now, will we not get a destruct- 
ive fire? We have caught the bear by the 
tail—can we let it go? 

It is hard to say. The only way that 

can be determined absolutely 1s to try. A 
basin or two, or three, should be selected 
in which is a good stand of timber with 
the worst possible kindling fuel conditions 
but surrounded by natural barriers at 


| which fire can be stopped. Then that 


tract should be fired at the proper time 
of year; that is, in the spring before the 
sap rises (or if not then, next fall after the 
first rain). This fire should be repeated 
next year in order to burn up the snags 


*Statistics not kept since war. Before that, reported as 
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ai d kill small stuff that will by that time 
h.ve dried out. (This dried small stuff 
des not make a hot fire although it looks 
lie a lot of fuel.) Then results should be 
noted. Please observe that the “experts” 
s).ould not be allowed to rush in and re- 

port a “ninety per cent loss” before the 
enbers are cold. You cannot accurately 
gauge results of a fire until a year or two 
later. By this method, repeated simulta- 
I noueet at several points, you will be able 

) estimate the price you are going to pay 
some April for getting your forests clean. 
[ promise you it will be very much less 
than you would have to pay in August. 
And if you do not pay voluntarily in 
April, you are going to be made to pay 
some time in August—and don’t forget 
the beetle! 

As a matter of fact, examination of a 
great many destructive August fires has 
fairly well convinced me that the April 
price would be low. The hottest fires— 
remember I am referring always to pine 
forests—at the worst times are not nearly 
as fatal as seems at first. 


Rules of the Game 


After we had cleaned up our mistakes it 
would be plain sailing. A few simple 
rules—such as have been for twenty-eight 
years successfully practised in one private 
forest I know of—are all that is necessary. 
This forest has been burned over regu- 
larly; not every year but as often as has 
been necessary. The owner, Mr. Jos. A. 
Kitts, reports, “It is clean; it has no 
beetles; it has a full stand of second 
growth; it has suffered no destruction by 
fre.” ‘These are the rules he has followed: 

1. Burn during and at end of wet sea- 
son at intervals of about five years. 

2. Do not fire after humus dries. 
humus is at. indication of safe 
season. 

3. Do not light fires in high wind. 

4. Burn snags, where possible, 
winter. 

5. Light first fires in areas of least litter 
and least density of stand. 

6. Backfire from barriers. 

7. Burn south slopes while snow is on 
the north. 

8. Burn downward from tops of slopes. 

9. Fire the ridges before the slopes and 
slopes before ravines. 

These rules are the result of Mr. Kitt’s 
personal experience and might very well 
do as a starting point. The few half- 
hearted official experiments in surface 
burning have not been systematically 
enough condutted to prove anything ex- 
cept lack of desire to get at the real truth. 
As a mere speculation, based on close 
observation of many fires, the writer be- 
lieves that a double scheme will be the 
best. 

1. Fire the heavy accumulations in 
Spring and Fall under proper conditions 
and thus rid ourselves of our accumulated 
fuel. The amount of good this will do is 
indisputable; the amount of harm it 
might do is still to be determined. But 
it will have to be done and we will have 
to pay for our mistakes. 

2. After the forest has been cleaned 
fire should be placed in light patches here 
and there in the summer season. This in 
order to smoke up the tree-killing beetles. 
This, I will guarantee, will do no harm— 
after the forest is cleaned of heavy 
accumulations. 

Now, in conclusion, I wish to appeal 
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Tender, spongy gums 


that bleed easily are the first symptoms 
of pyorrhea. Loss of teeth may follow 
if these conditions are not corrected. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is the only dentifrice 
whose value in treating and preventing pyor- 
thea has been proved by dental clinics 
devoted exclusively to this phase of oral 
prophylaxis. Pyorrhocide Powder’s spe- 
cific purpose is to restore and maintain gum 
health. It cleans and polishes theteeth. Sci- 
entifically compounded for these purposes, 
dentists everywhere prescribe it. 

Take prompt action to restore and then maintain 
gum health. Use Pyorrhocide Powder daily. 

Pyorrhocide Powder 
is economical because 
a dollar package con- 
tains six months’ sup- 
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for a fair scientific attitude toward these 
things. Forestry in this country is some- 
thing that is pretty new. Our conditions 
here are not at all the same as those in 
We are feeling our way 
toward knowledge. Our danger is that we 
will become bureaucratic and hidebound 
and inclined to the closed mind. The For- 
est Service has no sincerer friend than my- 
self and no more ardent admirer in most 
things: see my “Rules of the Game.” I 
indorse all that and more. But in this 
one matter of fire in forests, the Forest 
Service has unconsciously veered to the 
attitude of defense of its theory at all 
costs. It is time to examine that theory. 
Practical woodsmen, intelligent men who 
are capable of observation and deduction 
and who have been in the woods all their 
lives, are a solid unit behind the ideas I 
have expressed in this article. There is 
nothing new in them. The facts are solidly 
there for the intelligent examination of 
whomever will divest his mind of ail 
theory and examine for himself. It 1s a 
matter of thorough and open-minded ex- 
amination and experiment. That exam- 
ination and experiment should be made 
—thorough and open-minded. We can not 
conclude them such when we find isolated 
facts stated out of context, partial sup- 
pressions, omissions and half statements. 
There is no conscious dishonesty but there 
is plenty of human nature. Most of these 
woodsmen who are genuinely interested 
in these subjects have read and digested 
the standard text-books in use at the 
forestry schools and colleges. It would 
astonish you to discover how conversant 
with the academic theories these ‘‘rough 
old lumbermen”’ are. 
the forestry schools do not represent so 
exclusive a body of expert opinion on these 
subjects as they imagine. But the prac- 
tical woodsmen have in addition two 
advantages—an open mind and wide ex- 
perience. The private owner of forests 
has no pet theory. He holds no brief for 
light burning nor, on the other hand, has 
he a four years’ course of instruction as 
to fire exclusion to defend. What he 
wants is to preserve his forests. Most 
scientists or experts have a sort of scien- 
tific contempt for laymen. But in this 
case it is not justified. The laymen, if one 
could call them such, are not speaking 
from ignorance of the “‘expert’s’’ reasons 
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‘Grandma Know: 
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Remember the time when 
you had that dreadful con- 
gestion of the lungs—and 
Grandma slappeda stinging, 
messy mustard plaster on 
your chest? How you 
writhed and tossed and 
begged Grandma to ‘“‘take 
it off’? 


That was many years ago. 
Now, Grandma gets the jar 
of Musterole, for now she 
knows Musterole is better 
than a mustard plaster. 


She knows that it relieves 
colds, congestions, and 
rheumatic aches and pains. 


And what is best, it re- 
lieves without discomfort 
or blister. 


Musterole isa clean white 
ointment made of oil of 
mustard and other home 
simples. 

Just rub it gently over the spot 
where there is congestion or pain. 
It penetrates down under the skin 
and generates a tingling, pleasant 
heat. Healing Nature does the 
rest. Congestions and pains both 
go away. 

Peculiarly enough, Musterole 
feels delightfully cool a few mo- 
ments after you have applied it. 

Never be without a jar of Mus- 
terole. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
it. 30cand60c jars. $2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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or reasoning. They speak from the teach- 
ing of the schools as tested rigidly, for 
7. 


results, in the forests themselves. 
Henry S. Graves, chief ofthe U.S. Forest 
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Service, will reply to Mr. White’s article in 
the next issue. The importance of the sub- 
ject to the West warrants close attention. 
Expressions of opinion concerning the 
merits of the controversy by those having 
special knowledge of its various phases are 


welcome.—The Editors. 
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men, but the rest of the Puget Sound in- 
dustries, including the building trades, 
employ their workers without reference 
to union membership. Nearly all the 
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tailor shops on the Pacific Coast have cut 

loose from the union after a prolonged 
strike. The longshoremen’s union in San 
Francisco was disrupted when the radical 
minority forced an unwelcome strike. In 
Los Angeles the Metal Trades’ Council 
went to pieces when the shipyard strike 
ended in a stampede back to the job under 
open-shop conditions. 

In 1918 trade-unionism had captured 
every important industry on the Pacific 
Coast. It had the chance to dig itself in, 
to consolidate its conquests, wire them 
and hold them against all comers. It did 
not do so. Instead it lost not only all its 
gains but was pushed back far beyond 
its original line. 

What was the reason for its catastrophic 
failure? 


rant | vu | 
9 | How American Py their fruits ye shall 

Redites £%, know them. Even in 

ndustriés \4an biblical days the doctrine 

A | Be Unionized of efficiency was recog- 


nized as the best stand- 
| ard. In the orange groves of California 


the growers keep careful record of the out- 
put of each industrial tree. If its perform- 
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their defeat. They still believe that they 
can “make” work, that it is good policy 
to go slow in order to give employment 
to more men. 

The San Francisco plant of the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation employed 
20,000 before the strike under closed 
union shop conditions. Now it is an open | & 
shop and has eliminated most of the union | 
restrictions on output. According to | § 
Vice-President Powell, 7500 men now 
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by the husband and his friend. The sec- 
one one, in front of whom the woman 
passed several times, did not respond, 
according to the testimony. Neverthe- 
less the woman claimed he had insulted 
her, and the husband shot him dead. 

A mixed jury of men and women 
acquitted the slayer on the ground of 
temporary insanity. 

Two young men stole several automo- 
biles. A detective noticed the number on 
their latest acquisition, stepped on the 
running board of the machine to arrest the 
occupants and was shot dead. A few days 
later the murderer was apprehended. 
While manacled, he managed to seize a 
concealed revolver and shoot the officer 
through the stomach. The assassin was 
tried. ‘The jury brought in a verdict of 
second-degree manslaughter, justifying 
this verdict by the assertion that the dead 
detective might not have displayed his 
star when he tried to arrest the thieves. 

We are against capital punishment, but 
we deplore the maudlin sentimentality of 
jurors who are too cowardly, too emo- 
tional or too stupid to protect society 
against persons that should be behind 
bars until long continued observation has 
shown that they may safely be allowed to 
be at large again. To talk of railroading 
anyone to the gallows in the Far West is 
sheer nonsense. Under the present method 
of administering the criminal laws it 1s 
almost impossible to obtain a conviction. 


One of the results of the 
armistice has been a dis- 
tinct boom in the demand 


Bull Market 
for Higher 


Education for education of all kinds. 
Everywhere in the West 
the grammar and high schools are 


crowded, the colleges and universities 
are thronged with the greatest number 
of freshmen on record. The rush had 
been unexpected. For three years build- 
ing had been almost atastandstill. So they 
camped in halls, tents and bath-rooms. 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea if those 
benefactors who endow libraries and put 
up money for new halls of learning re- 
me -mbered that the students must have 
rooms in which to sleep and study? Dor- 
mitories can be made to pay their own 
way. More of them are needed. It’s up 
to the directory heads of the colleges and 
universities to induce public bodies or 
private individuals to begin erecting them. 





Famine in the 


Wild 


(Continued from page 32) 


scarcer and scarcer until today whole 
states are entirely free from the light- 
footed gentry of nimble step. No need 
of game laws there; the game is gone. 
The city huntsman plods many a weary 
and disgusted mile at last to throw down 
a useless gun and call all to witness that 
the country has gone plumb to hell. 

Out of it all the elk stand today the 
last great representative of Western wild 
life. They still exist in sufficient number 
to lift the heart with a feeling of pride if 
we hide the remorse of earlier crimes. 
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hey are still sufficiently numerous to be 
erpetuated for generations to come or as 
yng as man leaves a wild park here and 
here. 

Thoughtful men and game lovers of the 

orest Service have long sensed the prob- 
-m of the elk, yearly growing more acute 
vith the taking up of public lands and the 
onsequent restriction of game grazing 
‘reas. True sportsmen of Montana, 
idaho and Wyoming, most intimately 
oncerned in the situation, have sought 
to enforce the game laws against wanton 
slaughter, against head and tooth hunters. 
Even the cattlemen whose _haystacks 
have time and again disappeared before 
the onslaught of hungry elk thousands, 
to the serious menace of their own stock, 
have stood constant in their love of game 
and in many a hard winter have divided 
up their last ton of hay that elk might 
live. 

To understand the situation in regard 
to Yellowstone elk be it known that ac- 
cording to the best information obtainable 
and contained in an admirable report by 
Henry S. Graves, chief of the Forest Ser- 
vice, and E. W. Nelson, chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey, issued in June last year, 
there were about 70,000 head of elk in the 
United States and that about 40,000 of 
these summer in the Yellowstone Park. 
The estimated loss of 10,000 from the 
Yellowstone Park herds during this winter 
before January 1, 1920, may be exagger- 
ated and it is to be hoped that it 1s, still 
the loss has been large enough to furnish 
a terrible indictment against American 
thoughtlessness and cruelty. 

Trophy Hunters 

Yellowstone Park has long been a sanc- 
tuary for game of all kinds. Of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of elk that formerly 
roamed the mountains along the backbone 
of western America, thousands upon 
thousands were slaughtered every year by 
organized bands who sought merely 
antlers and tusks. ‘The encroachment of 
settlers gradually restricted the range of 
the animals until they drew in upon them- 
selves, finding at last their only refuge in 
the park where they came instinctively to 
know they would be safe from harm. For 
many decades the headwaters of the 
Yellowstone and Snake rivers in the park 
have been the ideal summer range of the 
elk. 

“In the region now comprising the Yel- 
lowstone National Park and the surround- 
ing National Forests the elk early found 
an ideal summer home,” says the above- 
mentioned report. “In fall they drifted 
out of the mountains ahead of the storms 
and snow, scattering over the bordering 
open valleys and plains where the snow- 
fall was light and where nourishing dry 
grasses were plentiful. At this season 
they often worked their way from one 
hundred to more than two hundred miles 
from their summer feeding grounds. In 
the spring they followed the melting 
snows back to the high mountains above 
the zone of annoying flies where the cli- 
mate was cool and refreshing, the forest 
oftering grateful cover and where fresh 
and succulent feed abounded.” 

The report then goes on to detail how 
the settlers came with the activities of 
civilization so disturbing to wild life. 
Their fields occupied lands formerly the 
winter home of the elk; their fences ob- 
structed free movement, especially in the 
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Duxbak clothes are built for service and 
comfort. Each garment is rain-proofed 
and provided with conveniences that 
men and women appreciate. Each is 
built double, reinforced where 
protection from wind, weather 
and wear is necessary, but not 
found in ordinary clothes. 

“Chucked”’ in the duffle bag on the 
trip, thrown down any old place at 
home, worn rough without a thought 
of “‘saving,’’ Duxbak togs stand the 
racket—and yet look stylish. 


Kamp-it are similar in style, built of 
strong but lighter weight fabric, and 
not rain-proofed. 


All good sporting goods dealers can 
show you these wonderful garments. 
Better send for our 1920 illustrated 
style book. 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
17 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
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Practical Advice on Fruit Growing 
BY AN EXPERT 


Roeding’s Fruit Growers’ Guide 
is written by Geo. C. Roeding, California’s recognized 
practical authority on horticulture. His advice is 
based on his own experience. on the methods that 
made him eminently successful. ‘The book describes 
all varieties of fruits and the methods of handling 
them successfully. It is of equal value to the novice 
and to the established grower. Use the coupon below. 


SUNSET PUBLISHING HOUSE, 448 Fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Enclosed find One Dollar for which send me postpaid copy of Roeding’s Fruit Growers’ Guide. 
You will refund the money if after examination I return the book within five days of receipt. 
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What Men Smoke 
on Real Holidays 


A man packing for a real holiday isn’t 
at all likely to forget his pipe. 

In summer, when he’s off to country, 
woods or seashore, he takes his old pipe and 
one or two new pipes he plans to break in. 
In winter, when going South to meet the 
Spring, he lugs along his pipe, some old 
clothes to go fishing in, and a bountiful 
supply of the kind of tobacco he won’t be 
happy without. 

He takes no chance of being able to buy 
it where he’s going. 

He knows that when relaxing from hard 
work a pipeful makes his comfort complete. 
He knows he’ll find other good fellows 
smoking pipes. He knows that whenever 
he’s alone the feel of that pipe in his mouth 
will be as companion- 
able as having an in- 
telligent dog along 
with him on a long, 
solitary tramp through 
the silent woods. 

A pipe is a good 

companion all the 
time. It doesn’t argue 
or talk too much. It 
hands out the 
golden silences of 
perfect compan- 
ionship. 
And what tops 
off so perfectly 
the satisfaction of a 
good meal? 

All due credit to 
the pipe, but a pipe 
is mere wood in the 
mouth, if not filled 
with exactly the right tobacco. 

Just the right flavor, that particularly 
rich fragrance—these you have to have! 

Each man’s taste in pipe-tobacco is so 
individual that for each man there is only 
one entirely satisfactory smoking tobacco 
in the wide, wide world. 

When you run out of yours, how unsatis- 
factory another man’s tobacco tastes. 

That’s why you pack a good supply of 
your tobacco when off for a real holiday and 
why as a gift it’s among the most welcome. 

Have you found your particular and very 
special kind yet? 

If not, we ask you to try Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth doesn’t suit everybody, but 
those who smoke it seem to have a pretty 
good opinion of it. 

Simply write on a postcard your name 
and address, then that of the dealer filling 
your smoking needs, and we will send you 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms— 
Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed, then 
sliced. Rub one thin, moist slice for a 
moment between the hands. That’s an 
average pipe-load. 













Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is just that— 
ready to pour straight into your pipe. It 
packs rather well. Now see how freely and 
evenly it burns. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 36 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


To Retail Merchants—If your jobber can- 
not supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you pre- 
paid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen 
carton of any size of Plug Slice or Ready 
Rubbed for the same price you would pay 
the jobber. 
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fall and spring migrations and their intro- 
duction of domestic stock consumed the 
winter feed. There was a constantly 
growing conflict between the interests of 
the elk and those of the stockmen. More 
and more restricted became the area on 
which the elk could spend the winter 
months until now there is scarcely enough 
winter range to take care of the remaining 
limited numbers during the average win- 
ter season, and in severe winters the loss 
by starvation is extensive. 

Without attempting to go into inti- 
mate detail, it is sufhcient to say that 
Yellowstone elk are divided roughly into 
three great groups as determined by their 
annual migration. 

The northern group comprises slightly 
more than 19,000 head as determined by 
actual count by the United States De- 
partments of Agriculture and of the In- 
terior and the state of Montana working 
cooperatively. 

‘This herd summers in the park at the 
headwaters of the Yellowstone, Gallatin 
and Madison rivers. It drifts to the 
northern part of the park and nearby 
National Forests for the winter. 

The eastern group of about 3000 head 
summers on the eastern side of the park 
on the headwaters of the Shoshone river 
and winters on the Shoshone National 
Forest in Wyoming. 

The southern herd of about 18,000 head 
summers in the southern part of the park 
and in the high mountains of the Teton, 
Wyoming and Bridger National Forests. 
In the winter the animals move to the 
lower portions of the Teton forest, to the 
Jackson valley on the Snake and to the 
tributaries of the Snake in the vicinity 
of Jackson Hole. 

Were it not for this annual movement 
out of the high mountains of the park and 
out of the park boundaries each fall there 
would be no elk problem, but as soon as 
this movement begins the trouble starts. 
Inside of the park there is sanctuary. 
Outside there is slaughter and starvation. 


How the Elk Can Be Saved 


In former years this migration was un- 
impeded and there was plenty of forage 
on the lower plains and valleys. Now 
man has come in with his stock and his 
fences. ‘The old game trails are cut off 
and the old wild grazing lands pre-empted. 

The elk situation has reached a crisis. 
The appalling losses of the present winter 
have aroused the country. 

There is an increasing sentiment 
throughout the nation for the perpetua- 
tion of our big game and other wild life. 
The value of wild life is hard to measure 
in definite terms but it is none the less 
real and tangible. Only when it is gone 
do we begin to sense the enormity of the 
loss. 

Fortunately there still remains ade- 
quate remedy for the situation. At a 
cost of hardly more than a million dollars 
original expenditure and a small annual 
appropriation the thing can be settled 
once and for all. 

Upon careful study the Forest Service 
and the Biological Survey recommend 
simple remedial steps. 

As regards the northern group, the first 
problem is to provide more winter range. 

The key to this situation is the area 
comprising about 130,000 acres lying 
north of the Yellowstone Park, 40,000 
acres of which lie between the boundaries 
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—snappy lines —construction excellence 
and finish elegance—equipment distinction. 


Step into your local dealer's and inspect 
the new Columbias—he will be glad to ex- 
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aus Handsome illustrated 1920 
Columbia Catalog sent any- 
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We pay surprisingly high prices for old watches, dia- 
monds, platinum, old or broken jewelry, old gold, 
silver, gold or silver ores and nuggets, magneto points» 
old false teeth, War Bonds and Stamps—anything of 
value. Send them to us today. Cash by return mail. 
Goods returned if you’re not satisfied. The Ohio 
Smelting and Refining Co., 248 Lennox Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
FREE BOOKS ON 


Munnz.Co. 


Our practice has extended over a period 
of 74 years. All communications strictly 
confidential. Prompt, efficient, conscientious service. 
SanFrancisco Office: Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St. 
Chicago Office: Room 810 Tower Bldg. 
Washington Office: Room 103, 625 F St. 
New York Office: Woolworth Bldg. 
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as umbrellas 
in March 


Because Piso’s wards 


off ill effects of cold, 


rainy weather. For 55 
years it has ended dis- 
tressing coughs and eased inflamed, ir- 
ritated throats, hoarseness and throat 
tickling. Keep it in the medicine 
cabinet ready for immediate use at 
the very first symptoms, 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 





for Coughs & Colds 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering schooltill you get my 
big new FREE book and specialrate. Largest and most success- 
fulschoolin the world curing allforms of defective speech by 
advanced natural method. Writetoday. North-Western School 
for Stammerers,lnc., 2374Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Cat out this ad and mail it to. us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we wil! send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 davs FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY, Dept. 383 St. Louis, Mo. 





. ae 
Good vVize 
and natural bowel 


result from the use of 


stion 


movement 


MRS. 
WINSLOW’S 
SYRUP 


The Infants’ and Children’s Rerulator 

This superior purely vegetable 
preparation for correcting 
baby’s troubles contains no alco- 
hol, opiates, or narcotics, 

Brings gratifying results for 
mother and child, Formula on 
every bottle. 

















At all draggists. 


-nance of the northern elk herd. 
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of the Absaroka and Gallatin forests, 
extending north fifteen miles along the 
Yellowstone river from the town of Gardi- 
ner to Yankee Jim canyon. ‘This latter 
area is partly public and partly private 
land. It was withdrawn from further 
settlement on April 16, 1917, by presi- 
dential order, pending legislation to se- 
cure the land as a game preserve. Careful 
investigation has demonstrated that the 
ownership and control of this area by the 
public is essential to the future mainte- 
Not only 
should it be added to the forests but the 
bulk of the private lands should be ac- 
quired. Within this area between the 
two National Forests are some 21,000 
acres of private land, 1350 acres of schodl 
land belonging to the state of Montana 
and over 4000 acres of Northern Pacific 
railroad land. It is probable that an ex- 
change could be effected with the railroad 
company of its holdings for other Na- 
tional Forest lands not so important to 
the public. The more important por- 
tions of the private lands would have to 
be purchased. Also on the winter elk 
range areas within the Absaroka and Galla- 
tin forests there are certain parcels of 
patented land which it would be desirable 
to secure by purchase or exchange. 

In order to acquire the necessary pri- 
vate lands located along the Yellowstone 
river and important private holdings 
within the forests and construct the neces- 
sary fencing for the proper use of the lands 
and the protection of the herds, the ex- 
penditure of approximately $500,000 
would be required. ‘This would assure 
the future welfare of the northern herd. 


Winter Refuge 


Just as with the northern group, the 
critical problem of the southern herd con- 
cerns the winter range. 

In the early days the elk passed down 
through the Jackson valley to the plains 
Now these areas ar e all occupied 
valley itself is nile all 
inches. ‘Lhe Federal Gov- 
here its “Winter Elk 


I 200 


bevond. 
and the 
divided into r: 
ernment maintains 
Refuge,” a ranch of 


1 
about acres, 


where a certain amount Oo fh 1) 71S produce d 
for emergency feed le. 

Iwo points stand out clearly in this 
situation. First, there must be provided 
in Jackson valley more ublic feeding 
erounds where the elk can find winter 
pasturage U idisturbed by people. yec- 
ond, every effort should be made to pre- 
ser r the Ik the f lav tlable nt 
range bac! of the I] » that the num 
ber wintering in th lley may be kept 
1s loW as possIvl 

{he main drift into Jackson tk 


tends to center 1n an area extending from 





about the Government Ranch to and 
beyond I lat cree k. It 1s here that, curi- 
ously, 1e snowfall ts apt to be less than 
any other part of the vallev. This area 


is in direct line with the drift of the elk 
from the Gros Ventre river and is backed 
by open slopes and ridges that are also 
used by the elk. It is in this area that 
additional land should be acquired for 
winter feeding grounds. About 10,000 
acres are needed, which could be secured 
at approximately $250,000 to $300,000. 
Adequate fences would also be needed 
here. 

If handled rightly the existence of such 
winter feeding grounds need not result in 
domestication and weakening of the elk. 
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Emergencies 


Take precautions when 
the accident occurs. 


The germ is mightier 
than the sword. 


Keep new-skin on hand 
and use it promptly, as 
directed. 


**Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 


NEWSKIN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Have a complexion that stands the most 
critical gaze. Win the admiration that 
only the bloom of youthcan win, by using 


Carmen lexi Powder 


It imparts to the most lovely natural 
complexion an added subtle charm and 
gives even rough skins a velvety smooth- 
ness that challenges close inspection. 
White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and the 
Exquisite New CARMEN BRU- 
NETTE Shade—0c Everywhere 


° The new shade Carmen 
Trial Offer Brunette has proved s0 pop- 
ular we know you would like to try it, gS 
send 12¢ to cov- 
er postage and 
packing and we 
will send you 
the vanity size 
box wiihtwo or 
three weeks’ 


supply. Or we 
will send any 
other shade 


preferred, 
Stafford - Miller 
Company, 


St. Louis, Mo. 

















ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup,Colds,Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
Coughs, Bronchitis. 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a seg lected ¢ a dangerous cold 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “No family, where there are 
young children, should be without this lamp. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights 

It is called a 400% by Asthma sufferers. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of success- 
ful use : 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 29. 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat. 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene 
Theycan'tharm you. Of yourdruggist orfrom us, 10c.in stamps 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO..62 Cortlandt St., New York | 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 





Established 1879 
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On the contrary, the area is large enough 
and supplies sufficient grazing, coupled 
with the winter range reserved on the 
ridges, to require the elk to rustle and 
feeding would be the last resort in very 
unusual winters. 

The eastern herd is now in good terri- 
tory and good condition and can be en- 
larged. It is advised that a hay ranch be 
provided for emergency feeding. 

With these first big matters attended 
to, it next becomes necessary to readjust 
stock grazing permits on National Forests 
in the districts inhabited by the elk in 
summer and winter. Third, there must 
be a more rigid enforcement of the game 
laws through the codperation of state and 
Federal Governments to put an end to 
the slaughter of the elk when they stray 
out of the park. Only such shooting 
should be allowed as will keep down the 
too great increase of the herds. There are 
many details which group themselves.un- 
der these various requirements. 


Need for Organized Action 

There has long been a crying need for 
some central and individual agency to 
assume charge of affairs with full power 
to act. 

More than a year ago the grand officers 
of the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks conferred with Government 
officials in regard to taking charge of the 
Ek problem. It was even suggested that 
the order buy the necessary land for elk 
preservation and with the codperation of 
states and Federal departments secure the 
necessary legislation and enforcement 
thereof to elimimate further human de- 
structiveness. The matter was brought 
up at the last national convention of the 
lodge at Atlantic City, but seems never 
to have progressed beyond the point of 
discussion. In the general scheme it was 
suggested that the lodge provide a won- 
derful summer home in the Teton country 
from which the administration of elk con- 
trol could be directed besides giving a 
base for outing to all Elk members in the 
wildest and most beautiful portion of the 
United States. 

It would be a noble work for this or- 
ganization. It seems just and fitting the 
members should undertake it. 

Being near the scene of this winter’s 
frightfulness, Salt Lake City Elks have 
been roused to action. ‘Their representa- 
tives went to Washington seeking to stir 
up grand lodge ofhcers and Federal 
officials. It seems very probable that 
something will be done. By prompt ac- 
tion further serious loss may be averted 
for this winter. 

But these emergency purchases of hay 
ifter thousands of elk have died are only 
temporary relief. Next winter the trag- 
edy mav be repeated. 

lo avoid further national shame and 
disgrace the thing must be settled during 
the coming summer for all time. Before 
another winter rolls round the last stamp- 
ing ground of the elk must be deeded to 
them. 

The saving of Wescern elk is a Western 
problem even though the animals are be- 
ing preserved for the future delight of the 
entire nation. It is up to every true 
sportsman and lover of the wild to make 
this issue his issue. Every Elk member 
should make it a personal matter. Every 
live American should make it his duty to 
call for action until the thing 1s done. 


The kind we 
sell mostof 


GOOD@®LUCK 
RUBBERS 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


PATENTS 

Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


Agents: $100 Weekly. Automobile owners 
everywhere wild with enthusiasm. Marvelous in 
vention doubles power, mileage, efficiency.. Saves 
ten times its cost. Sensational sales everywhere. 
Territory going like wildfire. $26 Sample Outfit 
and Ford Car free. Write quick. L. Ballwey, 
Dept. 197, Louisville. Ky. 

Railway Traffic Inspectors: Splendid pay 
and expenses; Travel if desired; Unlimited advance- 
ment. No age limit. Three months home study. 
Situation arranged. Prepare for permanent posi- 
tion. Write for booklet C M 69. Standard Busi- 
ness Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Detectives Earn Big Money. Excellent op- 
portunity to travel. Great demand. Experience 
unnecessary. We train you. Particulars free. 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Insyde Tires—inner armor for automobile 
tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; double tire 
mileage. Liberal profits. Details free. American 
Accessories Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Dept. 134. 

















Men— Age 17 to 55. Experience unnecessary. 
Travel; make secret. investigations, reports. Sal- 
‘aries; expenses. American Foreign Detective 


Agency, 120 St. Louis. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. a 
~ You Write Words for a Song— We Write the 
music, publish, and secure a copyright. Submit 
poems on any subject. The Metropolitan Studios, 
914 S. Michigan Aye., Room 126, Chicago, Illinois. 

Write the Words fora Song. We write music 
and guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 
Co., Room 212, 920 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

If you have song poems write 
me immediately. have absolutely the best prop 
osition to offer you. Ray Hibbeler, D105, 4040 
Dickens Ave., Chicago tees - 

—Stories, roems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication, Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. _ 
~ Write Photoplays: $25-$300 paid anyone for 
suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; complet: 
outline Free. Producers League 411 St 


MISCELLANEOUS 


~ Increase | Your Income. by Investing in 
Sound, Dividend-paving industries under our easy 
payment plan. As little as $1.00 a month. Send 
for free booklet. Ricker, Barnes & Co., 8 P Beacor 
Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
~ Eureka System of Child Education, Menad- 
nock, Bldg., San Francisco, Cal For photo 0 
3 best educated children in world, and literature 
send us 10c. ane 

Old Coins, Large Spring Selling Catalogut 
of Coins for Sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices 
paid for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 ¢ 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Black” Opals, orders faithfully executed, 
lists free. Seward, 457 Bourke St., Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Crucified ti Anne Ca 
merich, and ker splendid ecstatic Visions, 
of Jesus, Egypt and Cana; 4 books, for 20c. 
Co., Brandon, Minn. 





Song Writers 
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Ridgways Tea 





HE would have patronized, for true refreshment 
and enjoyment, the world’s premier tea— 


Ridgways ‘‘H. M. B.’? (Her Majesty’s Blend.) 


This is the famous tea, as the 
name implies, that was chosen 
by Queen Victoria because its 
quality —an invariable, charming 
blend of the best teas, could not 
be paralleled. 

So, a company is known by the 
goods it makes—and the friends 
it keeps. 


Today, tho, you do not have to 


Packed Only in TIN -— 
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tod... had 
been the Queen 
of England ? 





go within the domain 
of royal households 
to sip this wonder 
Tea. Just say to your 
grocer: **Ridgways 
‘1. M. B.’ Blend’’?—and learn 
a new delight; the exhilarating, 
joyous completeness of a better 
beverage that has found favor 
where only the best is demanded. 


to Keep the Flavor In 


“‘Safe-Tea First?’ 
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Paste ~ Liquid ~ Powdered 
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HE easy, practical way 

to polish and _ preserve 
finished surfaces is with Pics 
Johnson's Prepared Wax and FURNITURE 
a cloth. It polishes perfectly 
over any finish—varnish, 
shellac or oil. Johnson’s Wax 
forms a thin, protecting coat 
over the varnish, similar to | 
the service rendered by a piece J 
of plate glass over a desk, 
table or dresser top. 








Jobnsons Prepared Wax imparts a 
veautiful, artistic lustre of great 
beauty and durability. It gives a 
hard dry, velvety polish which 
will not collect dust or show finger 
prints lt cleans and preserves 
the varnish —- prevents checking 


and cracking 


care and siall are used 
manufacture of the Johnson 

as all of our employees 

ve, for several years, been our 
partners and share in the profits 


of the business. 





johnson’s Prepared Wax is made in paste, liquid and 
powdered form. Use the Liquid Wax for polishing furniture, 
leather goods, woodwork and automobiles. We advise the 
Paste Wax for polishing floors of all kinds -— wood, 
linoleum, tile, marble, etc. Johnson’s Powdered Wax will 
immediately put any floor in perfect condition for dancing. 


Your dealer has “‘JOHNSON’S’'—don't accept a substitute, 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis . U.S.A. 
Established. 38 years 


FOR 
AUTOMOBILES 
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Correct Lubrication at Cylinder Heat 


Zerolene keeps its lubricating body at cylinder 
heat, holds compression, gives perfect protec- 

A grade for each ype tion to the moving parts and deposits least car- . 
ve. bon. There is a grade for each type of engine. 


Our Board of Lubrication Engineers has deter- 
mined the correct consistency of Zerolene for 
your make of automobile. Their recommenda- 
tions are available for you in the Zerolene 
Correct Lubrication Charts. Get one for your 
car at your dealers or our nearest station. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA) 
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Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


He'll Find It 


Hot Springs, N. M. 
We are on our way to 
“God’s Country” and as 
we shall be touring up 
and down the coast most 





Hold fast to your 
faith; keep your a 
to the East, and yo 
brain clear, in order 
that you may better be 
able to hold the torch 
when the time comes. 








of the year, withno fixed 
mail address, I am going to ask you to 
kindly discontinue sending Sunset. How- 
ever, I assure you that we shall not miss 
reading a single number of your wonder- 
fully interesting magazine, providing it 
can be found at the news stands. As 
soon as we light for keeps, will at once 
renew my subscription. 
E. N. Fenn. 


Specialize for Whom? 


San Francisco, Cal. 

Something is wrong with the magazineas 
awhole, something is lacking. You might 
use the slang phrase “no punch.” I put 
the trouble down as generalizcztion. The 
people of today have no time for petty 
small things, they want big things! One of 
your past subscribers, a gentleman of 
Seattle, once called your paper a sheet. 
He is pretty nearly correct. If you were 
running a newspaper it would be only 
good business to try and cover every kind 
of a topic imaginable. In some peculiar 
way, though, you are editing a magazine. 
Too many little things lead to confusion 
and do not allow the good articles and 
stories to come to the front. Specialize! 
That word is becoming more and more 
popular every day with all kinds of people. 

G. C. Jupan. 


O. K. Inside 


San Francisco, Cal. 

I have found many hours of solace in 
the pages of your monthly. It is so re- 
freshing to get out into those lovely wild 
places in spirit to some of us who are not 
able to do it in reality and who love it 
above all things. I thoroughly enjoy 
your editorials, there is a “pep” about 
them quite different from anything in the 
eastern magazines and | like your forcible 
way of hitting straight out from the 
shoulder. The only thing I do not like in 
almost every number is the cover design. 

Leste ALLEN. 


First Aid 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Being a very busy housewife, I do not 
have all the time I would like to keep up 
with the current events of our very 
strenuous days. Since I have been a sub- 
scriber to your magazine I find your 
various subjects treated under the “Pulse 
of the Pacific” fulfil my requirements en- 
tirely. One has only to read them over 
and you have the current news and 
events in such a clear and concentrated 
form that you are able to keep up a very 
intelligent line of conversation with the 

various people you come in touch with. 

Mrs. Joun G. Stoan. 


Muddying the Crystal Waters 
Oakland, California. 


As an interested reader of the article 
“Say! Who Won the War?” allow me to 
add a few lines relative to the footnote 
on Crystal Waters’ article in the January, 


1919, Sunset. Strangely enough I read 
it on the Rhine some time in March of last 
year and smiled. In my opinion the cap- 
tain’s article is the first thing I have read 
that gives any idea of the common sol- 
dier’s attitude to the war, and explains 
also his attitude to the gallant S. O. S. 
I was interested in Crystal Waters’ article 
for two reasons. One because she was 2 
Californian and the other because I 
heard her sing. She sung for my outfit in 
a little hog-wash French village, Viterne, 
I believe, and we were certainly glad to 
hear her. I was also in the St. Mihiel 
drive at Thiz ancourt, about two weeks later, 
and although it pains me to cast asper- 
sions on so charming a lady’s word, I can 
corroborate his statement on who won 
the war, that we did not get a thing from 
the “Y” in that drive or in any other. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars is a lot of 
money, and would figure out at about one 
dollar a head for every man in the divi- 
sion. The mystery is, Who got Mine? 
ANOTHER Doucueoy. 


Hold Fast to the Faith 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

This is an open letter to “A Doughboy” 
of Charleston, S. C. 

Yours in the February Sunset regard- 
ing Captain Griffin’s articles, and other 
things, calls from my heart an Amen. 

Of course, being a woman, I can not 
reason, I can only feel, but I know what 
is going through your mind and the minds 
of thousands of other Doughboys whose 
faith in their country has been shaken by 
“mistakes of warfare waged by a Nation 
unprepared”; the hopeless feeling that 
you have given your all for an ideal that 
didn’t even exist; to be stripped of the 
last shred of comfort in the thought that 
your sacrifice may not have been in vain. 
] share your feeling when I remember 
that under a wooden cross somewhere in 
the Argonne forest lies one in whose place 
I would so. willingly have given my poor 
life, but I cling to the one thought, the one 
hope, that back of all the mistakes and 
blunders, underneath all the greed and 
selfishness there is a spark of loyalty and 
fraternity that will somehow come to the 
surface. I will not allow myself to lose 
faith in humanity; if I did well, I 
couldn’t and live. So I still believe in the 
Ideals for which our Doughboys fought 
and died, and try to say as did the Master 
on that last watch in the Garden, when he 
returned and found his disciples asleep— 
“The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh 
is weak.” 


Marcery GIBson. 


None Like “Em 
Seattle, Wash. 


“Interesting Westerners” is the page | 
first turn to, sure of finding unique per- 
sonalities set forth that can be found in 
no other section of the United States, 
surely. I congratulate you upon the suc- 
cess of your magazine. 

CHARLENE SHUMWAY. 


Protected to Perish 


San Francisco, Cal. 

I have been very much interested in 
your last two numbers, especially the 
articles on the losses among the elk herd 
in the Yellowstone National Park. In 
both articles the men of Montana are 
given a hot grilling on account of shooting 
the animals, while the same articles tell 
us that the animals are dying by the 
thousands for want of food. I can’t see 
why the authors of these articles are so 
bitter against the people killing these 
animals, as apparently it is a quescion of 
their dying anyway, and as between dying 
of starvation and a rifle bullet, I think the 
sportsmen of this country would be 
unanimous in deciding for the latter. 
These men should not be condemned for 
shooting these animals, and, if anything, 
should be commended. One glance at 
the pictures of these dead emaciated elk 
will convince any one that a quick death 
by rifle fire is much preferable. Besides, 
the people are getting choice meat, and 
you know that every little bit helps to 
keep down the H. C. L. 

With best wishes for continued success, 
S. E Murray. 


According to An Old Timer 


Manhattan Beach, Cal. 
Mr. White’s contribution in the March 
SunsET is the only really sensible article 
on forest preservation that I have ever 
read in print. I am an Oregon pioneer of 
the 1854 vintage and grew to manhood 
on the eastern slopes of the Cascade 
mountains and was familiar with the 
mountains and forests from Hood to 
Tacoma. In those earlier days the In- 
dians in the late summer and fall swarmed 
over the sides of the mountains after 
berries and game and as a result fires 
were set everywhere that one would burn. 
he mountain sides were then open 
grass-covered parks, nor was there any 
evidence of a disastrous tree-killing fire. 
As a brother pioneer once remarked to 
me, “How in hell did we ever grow up 
and no child labor laws nor reform schools 
in the state?” and I say “How did those 
grand old forests ever grow up and no 
forest rangers to protect the annual 
accumulations of trash and brush heaps?” 
Henry C. Coe. 
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Michelin Red Inner Tubes being ring- 
shaped like all casings fit perfectly. 






Other tubes, being straight, must wrinkle in an 
attempt to conform to the shape of the casing. 





Ask any moivorist which tubes are best. 





Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, New Jersey 


Other factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Turin, Italy. 






Pacifc Coast Branches: 


1644 Pine Street 327 Oak Street 
San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


306 E. 8th Street 1524—-12th Avenue 
Los Angeles, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 


1 Riverside Avenue 


Spokane, Wash. 


Illustration shows sections of a 
Michelin Tube and of an- n 
other standard make : 
cemented together and 
placed ina half casing. 
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Western Finance 





A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage 





A PREFERRED STOCK 
Proved by 


43-YEAR TEST 


Co-ordination of manufacturing 
and jobbing activities under one 
control gives Zellerbach Paper Co. 
PREFERRED STOCK a notable 


position as an investment security. 


Annual net earnings accruing from 
the enormous business developed by 
the firm since its establishment in 
1877, have averaged 41% times divi- 
dend requirements on " this PRE- 
FERRED STOCK for the past 5! 
years. 

Net quick assets of the Zellerbach 
Paper Co. amounted to $330 per 
share of PREFERRED STOCK as 
of October 31, 1919. Fixed assets 
brought the total up to $364. 

These facts attest to conservative 
financing and show the stable earn- 
ing power of your money invested in 
the issue of 


$2,500,000 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Zellerbach Paper Co. 


The paper products from its five 
manufacturing plants along the 
Pacific Coast and in the East are 
assured of quick turnover through 
its 11 sales offices in this country 
and 5 export branches in the Orient 
In addition, the output of scores of 
paper factories find outlet through 
its sales organization, thus making 
the Zellerbach Paper Co. the largest 
manufacturing-jobbing paper firm 
in the world. 

The purpose of this stock issue is 
to provide greater working capital 
to keep apace of increasing demand 
for paper products. Further 
information concerning this prosper- 
ous and growing company may be 
had on request for Circular S U 4. 


BLYTH, WITTER. & Co. 





NEW YORK 








UMITED STATES GOVERNMENT MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS 
MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 









































The New Investors 


HERE are today more people in 
the Far West earnestly seeking 
investment knowledge than— 
may the guess be hazarded?— 
was the case in the whole of the United 
States so recently as the period imme- 
diately preceding the first McKinley Ad- 
ministration. 

lo get the proper perspective of the 
newly awakened and widespread interest 
in investment securities, now so marked 
in the Far West, and to understand it as a 
growing influential force in the financial 
affairs of the Nation, a sketchy outline of 
the development of the investing class 
will be helpful. 

The United States entered upon a pe- 
riod of vast industrial expansion following 
the election of McKinley, ““The Advance 
Agent of Prosperity,” with the slogan, 
“A Full Dinner Pail.” It has been called 
the Trust Forming Era. 

Previous to that time business and in- 
dustry consisted for the most part of 
independent, widely scattered, and com- 
paratively small units in which the per- 
sonal eyuation of the owners and man- 
agers was the dominant feature. Impor- 
tant industries were still largely in the 
hands of the founders or their immediate 
families, and mercantile and other enter- 
prises widely known by reputation still 
passed down from father to son. 

With the popularizing of the corporate 
idea as being more flexible from the stand- 
point of both permanent and temporary 
financing for constantly expanding un- 
dertakings, the corporation gradually re- 
placed the co-partnership. It is worthy 
of note in passing that now in even very 
small business ventures—and particularly 
is this true in the West—the corporation 
has almost altogether supplanted partner- 
ship or individual ownershi 

As the big industrial rt were 
formed thousands of small plants were 
taken over and the owners usually took 
a part or all of the purchase price in the 
form of stocks or bonds. Practically 
every line of basic activity received the 
attention of captains of industry creating 
new combinations. There was thus 
created out of hand a large body of new 
security holders. 

Leaving aside any discussion of the 
succeeding period of wild speculation on 
the Stock Exchange, it is but simple truth 
to say that out of this grew a public 
knowledge of and liking for sound invest- 
ment securities. The process of educa- 
tion was a long one, and in many indi- 
vidual instances wherein there was failure 
to discern investment from speculation, 
rather disastrous. But even up until 
the World War, as calculated by an 
authority, there were in the entire coun- 
try less than 300,000 people who could 


be accurately spoken of as bond buyers. 
Insurance companies, banks, institutions 
and estates were still looked to to absorb the 
bulk of new securities appearing each year. 

During this formative period in the 
evolution of the modern American in- 
vestor, there were few investors, in the 
strict sense of the word, on the Pacific 
Coast. There were too many favorable 
opportunities right at hand. A _ new 
country offered interest returns—along 
with bigger risks—that appealed to the 
imagination and the adventurous pioneer- 
ing spirit. All the available capital was 
needed at home, and what was not used 
in legitimate development enterprises was 
swallowed up by real estate and other 
local speculations. But while in the older 
settled portions of the country money was 
becoming more plentiful and eastern 
people were finding themselves with sur- 
plus funds, the West was beginning to 
come into its own. The solid and sub- 
stantial growth of the Far West, the 
building up of large cities, the utilization 
on a grand scale of marvelous natural re- 
sources, the transforming of great waste 
areas—it is one of the wonder stories of 
modern civilization. 

So, gradually, the Far West began 
to have its own investing class. Bond 
houses and investment bankers began to 
multiply. 

But the great impetus to security in- 
vesting came with the war. People who 
knew absolutely nothing of investment 
securities became bond holders for the 
first time, and as the succeeding war loans 
were offered by the Government they 
bought more and more. And then the 
coupon-clipping days began to roll round 
and even the improvident ones saw by 
experience what a pleasant thing it is “to 
have your money working for you.’ 

It was at this point that the investment 
bankers faced a trying situation. The 
demand for securities fell off, as for 
patriotic reasons investors were placing 
all their available funds in Liberty Bonds. 
However, the bond men went into the 
placing of Government securities—with- 
out remuneration or profit. It was 
not long before they began to realize 
that instead of seeking some other 
line of business the thing for them to 
do was to continue their patriotic work 
of helping finance the Government; but 
in the meantime to make acquaintances 
among people who heretofore had not 
been bond buyers, and to lay the founda- 
tions for an entirely new clientéle which 
might mean a bigger business than ever 
before after the war was over. 

And so it has turned out to be. Old 
established Far Western houses have had 
to expand their facilities greatly—ma"y 
have opened branch offices in other cities, 
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Your opportunity to buy owner- 
ship in San Joaquin Valley’s 
most vital and necessary 
industry---the 


San Joaquin Light & 
Power Corporation 








Your money will create more pro- 
duction and more prosperity, at the 
same time it is paying you interest 
at the rate of 7.10 per cent per year 
in dividend checks mailed you every 
90 days. To complete three new 
power houses this season, to mect the 
existing electric power shortage, we 
must sell immediately. 


$3,500,000 7% Cumulative 
Prior Preferred Non-Assess- 
able Stock at $98.50 per share 








This stock is authorized Income Tax. It is preferred 
by the Railroad Commis- as to dividends and assets. 
sion of the State of Califor- It is non-assessable. Your 
nia It is tax free and ex- money will be safe and 


empt from Norma! Federal secure. 


This is your public duty as well asa safe 
investment, because the most vital need of 
the West is more electric power. 





FILL OUT THIS BLANK, MAIL IT TODAY 


Stock Sales De; artmeut, 
San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation, 
Fresno, California 


Please provide me with further information regarding your 
7 per cent Cumulative Prior Preferred Non-Assessable Stock. 
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_ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING — 


RANCH HOME WANTED 


Ranch Home Wanted—Refined Eastern family 
consisting of mother and three young children, 
all in perfect health, wish to spend several months 
on California ranch where they can be accommo- 
dated with wholesome food and comfortable quar- 
ters, and where surroundings are congenial. If 
arrangements are mutually agreeable would stay 
— May to November. Write Edward Roberts, 

26 Locust Street, Davenport, Iowa. 


PATENTS 
Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


~ HELP WANTED 


It is easy to knock out $100 to $200 a week 
with our simplified plans building and selling cabi- 
net phonographs. We supply the motors, tone- 
arms, hardware, cabinets in pieces with ready-built 
horn, for five different models. Experience unnec- 
essary. No cutting, no fitting, no special tools 
required. You simply assemble and sell. We give 
you exclusive territory with complete free instruc- 
tions and assistance to build the Makafone. Repre- 
sentatives wanted everywhere. Hundreds already 
in the field making big money. Write today. 
Modern Co., 181 Springer Bldg., 313 So. Clinton St., 
Chicago, IIl. 




















Rallway Traffic Inspectors: Splendid pay 
and expenses; Travel if desired; Unlimited advance- 

ment. No age limit. Three months home study. 
Situation arranged. Prepare for permanent posi- 
tion. Write for booklet C M’‘69. 
ness Training Institute, Buffalo, 





Detectives Earn Big Money. Excellent op- 


portunity to travel. Great demand. Experience 
unnecessary. We train you. Particulars free. 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 Broad- 


way, New York. 


Insyde Tires—inner armor for automob 








fle 


tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; double tire 
mileage. Liberal profits. Details free, Americ®2 
Accessories Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 134. 


~ Men—Age 17 to 55. Experience unnecessary. 
Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Sal- 
aries; expenses. American Foreign Detective 
Age ncy, 120 St. Louis. 

Agents, sell raincoats, garbardines, leather- 
ettes. We deliver and collect. No advance pay- 
ments. Sample Coat free. Largest commissions. 
Temple Raincoat Co., Box 8, Templeton, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Voices—A Novel, the Herald of the 
Presidential Campaign of 1920 by Mrs. I. Lowen- 
berg, author of ‘ “Phe Irresistible Current’’ and “A 
Nation's Crime."’ This is the story of a remarkable 
girl, a native of San Francisco, who, born with a 
mission, becomes a leader in the civil and industrial | 
life of the times. For sale at all book stores. | 
Publishers, Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 1112 | 
Hearst Building, San Francisco. 

Eureka System of Child Education, Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco, Cal. For photo cf 3 
best educated children in the world, and literature, 
send us 10c. Home teaching. 
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Increase Your [Ineome by Investing In 
Sound, Dividend-paying industries under our easy- 
payment plan. As little as $1.00 a month. Send 
for free booklet. Ricker, Barnes & Co., 8 P Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

~~ Old Coins, Large a Selling Catalogue 
of Coins for Sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices 
paid for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 C 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

“Black” Opals, orders faithfully executed, 
lists free. Seward, 457 Bourke St., Melbourne, 
Australia. 

~~ Jneorporation in Arizona completed in 1 day. 
Any capitalization, least cost, greatest advantages. 
Transact business anywhere. Laws, By-Laws and 
forms free. Stoddard Incorporating Co., 8-F, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

**Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 























new investment banking firms have been 
established and banks have installed 
bond departments. 

It is generally recognized now among 
bankers that investment securities are not 
necessarily a form of competition for bank 
deposits. The Liberty Loan drives taught 
the lesson that the more thrift there is in 
any given community and the greater the 
number of people who are saving out of 
current income, the greater will be the 
prosperity of that particular community 
and the larger the bank deposits. Bonds 
bought and tucked away and the recurring 
interest thereon, means additions to the 
available capital of any community. 

All this time the bond houses and banks 
have carried on a systematic educational 
campaign, spreading the gospel of sound 
investments and encouraging Tom, Dick 
and Harry to save and invest. They have 
sowed the seed that is bringing forth a 
bounteous harvest. 

Many of these people need careful 
guidance, their judgment is yet faulty 
when it comes to deciding for themselves 
the merits of something that has been 
offered them as an investment. For 
while the legitimate dealers in invest- 
ments have been busy, the fakers and 
stock-selling sharpers have been sitting 
up nights after working double-shift dur- 
ing the day, to take advantage of this 
newly awakened desire to buy something 
that goes by the name of stock or bond. 
It was recently stated that the people of 
Iowa, pockets bulging with agricultural 
war prosperity, in the past year alone have 
been mulcted out of no less than $200,000,- 
coo by the scarlet-letter denizens of 
the financial world. The Far West has 
suffered too from the pirates of finance 
who sell stock in oilless oil wells, exploit 
gravel pits for ‘gold mines and offer 
ground-floor opportunities in inventions 
and schemes of all sorts, but not to an ex- 
tent comparable to other more confiding 
localities. Our people out here are pretty 
good traders; most of them have had their 
eye-teeth cut on a multiplicity of real 
estate booms, and they are rather wary 
of the smooth-talking promoter. 

The man who never before bought a 
bond and then took all his Liberty Bonds 
and turned them over to a slick salesman 
and who now finds the stock he got in 
exchange to be worthless, is not likely to 
permanently enroll himself on the roster 
of bond buyers. These people should 
be saved from their own ignorance. 
Started in the right way, kept financially 
sound in their ideas by reading good in- 
vestment literature, there is the possibility 
of a goodly proportion of Liberty Bond 
buyers becoming real investors. As such 
they become an economic asset. 

Just at present the investment situa- 
tion the country over is somewhat dis- 
turbed. The utter collapse in foreign 
exchange, with its consequent adverse 
effect on America’s foreign commerce; 
unstable conditions abroad; at home the 
three-fold inflation of currency, prices 
and wages; the Federal Reserve Board’s 
recent efforts to control speculation by 
means of raising the discount rate; indus- 
trial unrest; political uncertainty—all tend 
to upset the equilibrium of the market. 

Everybody must be made to realize 
that it 1s only by greater saving and mor: 
intensive production that the world can 
keep its head above the waters of bank- 
ruptcy and economic exhaustion. 
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A User’s Tire 


Since last March, Oldfield Tires have been 
under test by American tire users. 

They have successfully passed that test. 

On thousands of cars they are proving themselves 
extraordinary tires—yielding to their users ex- 
traordinary mileage. 

Emphatically these are users’ tires, and with good 
reason, for they are tires designed by a user, tested 
by a user, and proven worthy by their service to 
Barney Oldfield, most merciless tire user in the 
world. 

Users first! That is the idea back of this Oldfield 
success. And it is a success, too, far wider than 
mere mileage—a business success that has enabled 
us to pass, in one short year, more than 85% of all 
rival tire manufacturers. 

This basic Oldfield idea, you may be sure, shall be 
neither changed nor modified. 

Users first! The tire that proves up to such an ideal 
is the tire that should be serving you. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 
pabascent 
CLEVELAND 


Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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OLDFIELD TIRE 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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Tennis at 
Coronado 





| (Hotel del Coronado) 


—Coronado courts are the 
finest in the West, and 
|| there are no restrictions as 
to seasons. 


| ANNUAL TOURNAMENT 
April 1st to 16th 
(Entries close April 3rd) 


EVENTS 
Gentlemen’s Singles 
Ladies’ Singles 
Gentlemen's Doubles 
Ladies’ Doubles 
Mixed Doubles 


ee 


The season is always ‘‘on’’ at 


HOTEL DEL 
CORONADO 


Coronado Beach California 


W. A. TURQUAND, Manager | 





























REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Cer Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to al! parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Carscarefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Franelsco Van Nuys Blidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Boston 


New York Cincinnati 














Sacramento Northern 


Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 








TO AND FROM 





Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, 
Yuba City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville 
and all Northern California points 
(lL 

















Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Wants to Locate in Oregon 


Q. Have you any information that you 
could give me on the following: 

[ expect to come to Oregon to get us a 
home in some of the valleys there as soon 
as I can sell my place. Wish to raise hogs, 
cows, sheep and chickens, with good soil 
for raising feed for same. What locality 
would you recommend?—O. K. A., 
Briutncs, Mont. 

\. It seems to us that the Willamette 
valley would be a good place for you 
The climate is mild, warm and not too 
dry in summer, with very little snow or 
ice in winter, though the rainfall is fairly 
heavy and constant from November to 
April. 

The type of farming you mention is 
excellently suited to the conditions in this 
valley, the market 1s good and land prices 
are not excessive as yet. 

We are causing printed material de- 
scriptive of various parts of this valley 
to be mailed to you and we stand ready 
to supply further details after you have 
digested the bulletins. 


Apple Profits and Codperation 


Q | am married, thirty-eight, have 
two children and could raise about $6000 
for the venture that I have been contem- 
plating for years. I want to go into Ore- 
gon, Washington or Idaho, somewhere 
near the mountains, and raise apples. 
The children are reaching an age when 
they should be taken out of a large:city 
and away from its temptations. I was 
raised on a farm and I know that.-it was 
better for me than the city. ‘I have a good 
position, but I love the country and the 
outdoor life and I believe I am practical 
enough to make the venture a success, 
even though I know very little about 
horticulture. Do you believe that the 
present is a good time to start? In your 
opinion is my capital sufficient? What 
location would you advise and what is the 
present condition of the apple industry ?— 
L. B. F., New York City. 

A. If you had started two years ago, 
your opportunities for rapid success would 


have been far greater than now. At 
present land prices everywhere in the 
country are very high, having risen 


rapidly in response to the extreme prices 
paid for farm produce of all kinds. Apple 
orchards which two years ago could be 
had for $600 and $700 an acre are now 
held at $1500 to $2000 an acre and bare 
apple land has gone up in proportion. 

If you have followed the development 
of the box-apple industry you will remem- 
ber that after tremendous initial profits 
based upon a heavy demand which 











couldn’t be supplied by the small bearing | 


acreage, a remarkable boom occurred 
during which speculative prices of apple 
land went to dizzy heights. This boom 
was followed by a reaction which began 





A Home In 


SUTTER COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


Is well worth striving for | 





| Aside from the un- 
usual financial returns 
that Sutter County 
farmers derive from 
| their labors, those who 
| live in the environs of 
| California’s favorite 
| county really live to the 
| fullest extent. Every | 
advantage to be found | 
in a rural community 
is present in Sutter 
County. 


climate, roads, rural 
telephones, electricity 
for lighting and power, 
rural mail delivery, 
proximity to markets 
and many other advan- 
tages, combine to make 
Sutter County the ideal 
homesite. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| California’s matchless 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Our new folder gives 
the details and is sent 
free upon request. 











Clerk, 
Board of Supervisors, 
Yuba City, Sutter County, 
California 





























CALIFORNIA $82%3025 


Beautiful all-color art book—scenery, climate, soil, 
products, industries, resources, health,social, religious, 
minerals,seafoods, business opportunities, Government 
lands, 60c. Benton Pub. Co., D1, Los Angeles, Calif. 













STATE 


Evergreen and evercool! 
Snow-capped mountains, 
virgin pine forests. na- 
\\y tional parks, seas, lakes, 
\\, waterfalls, roads into 
the heart of it all! And 
Alaska, the wonder- 
\\ land at our door! This 
\\ book beautifully il- 
lustrated, tells you 
Write: 

I.M.HOWELL 

Secretary of State 

Dept. 8, Olympia, Wasb. 
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1 1912 when the increased output from 
he new plantings began to come on the 
narket. For several years prices were 

)w, profits practically non-existent and 

pple orchards became a drug on the 
narket. During this time the growers 
vere partially organized and the develop- 
ment of a large scale systematic codpera- 
tive marketing association promised to 
solve the problem and place the industry 

na sound basis. Then the war upset all 
alculations. For the last three years the 
utput of the orchards has been sold at 
very high prices. In the season of 1918-19 
the Eastern apple crop was short, the box- 
ipple crop was only of medium size and 
the commission houses and _ speculative 
buyers who purchased the crop made 
tremendous profts. 

As a result they proceeded last fall to 
buy every box apple in sight at most ex- 
orbitant prices. Perhaps half the apple 
crop was sold by the growers to commis- 
sion houses and speculators at prices 
better than $2.50 a box. Unfortunately 
for the speculators the crop was a record 
one—25,000 carloads—and in addition 
the barrel-apple crop in the East was 
heavy. Also, lack of refrigerator cars and 
lack of cold storage facilities in the apple 
districts forced an immediate movement 
into the markets and caused heavy losses 
through freezing. When the speculators 
sold to the dealer they were compelled to 
ask such high prices that the consumer 
declined to buy, the dealer lost and the 
crop did not move. There is at present 
in cold storage a very heavy percentage of 
last fall’s crop and undoubtedly 80 per 
cent of the commission houses and specu- 
lators who paid the high prices last fall 
lost heavily. 

The futu.e depends upon several fac- 
tors. Undoubtedly the output in alter- 
nate years will exceed 25,000 cars; this 
quantity could be sold at a fair price and 
a reasonable profit if the growers will get 
together and organize so as to eliminate 
the speculator from the industry. Other 
growers, like the orange producers, the 
raisin and the cranberry growers, have 
demonstrated that it is possible to regu- 
late the supply sent to market at any time, 
to bring about an even distribution of the 
crop throughout a long time and through 
this systematic marketing to dispose of 
ever larger crops at a reasonable profit. 
The apple growers will have to follow suit 
or else they will lose heavily. The present 
season promises to reawaken them to the 
need of codperative marketing and 
organization. 

You can see from this outline that the 





problems of the box-apple industry are | 


not yet solved. But we believe that they 
will be solved and it is our opinion that 
the smaller crop next year will be sold ata 
good profit. 

In our judgment either the Hood River 
valley, Oregon, or the Wenatchee valley, 
Washington, would appeal to you. They 
are both near the mountains, beautifully 
located, the apple growers are progressive 
and are using the best methods. If you 
would prefer a milder climate, we would 
recommend Rogue River valley, in South- 
ern Oregon. 

Your capital will be sufficient to make 
a start provided you are physically able 
to do hard work on your own land. A 
personal investigation of the districts and 
conditions would show you better than 
any correspondence what the outlook is. 








| 
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‘When in California 


plan to take in all these 
scenic beauties of nature’ 
wonderland 
Comtortably, Completely, 
Lconomically ~ 4 


HOW 


Here’s_the answer 
a3 “marvelous Trolley Trips 





t.Lowe Orange Empire 
ile high Trolley Trip 
Old Mission-Balloon Route 


Trolley Trip 
Prcific Electric Railway 


Send for lilustrated Folder 
0.A.Smith,Genl. Pass. Agt. 
Los Angeles 
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The unobtrusive fragrance of Ivory Soap is not the 
usual soap perfume. It is merely the pleasing, 
natural odor of Ivory’s high-grade ingredients. Its 
delicacy and refinement are two of the reasons why 
you find Ivory Soap in so many homes where good 


taste and good sense prevail. 


IVORY SOAP. | ..99%%% PURE 








